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DISmiCT OF OHIO, TO WIT.* 
|9£ it remembered that on the fifteenth day of March, in 
Hie year ^ our Lord one fbousand ei?ht hundred and four^ 
teen, and m the thirty eighth year of the Independence of 
the United States of America, Rufui W, Adamt of said dis- 
trict hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, th^ 
right whereof he clums, as author, in the words following, 
to wit, •* Thb Youiro Gbhtlsmait ahd Ladt's Explaitato&t 
Monitor," a selection from the best authors extant, upon a 
new plan, designed for schools ; by Rufut W. Adam%, In 
jconformity to an act of Congress of the United States enti- 
tled '* an act foi^ the encouragement of learning by securing 
tlie copies of 5f aps, Charts, and Books, to the proprietors of 
Bucb copies during the times therein mentioned.'* And also, 
of the act entitled an act supplementary to an act entitled an 
act for the encouragement of learning by securing the copies 
of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors and proprietors 
t if such copies during the tiroes herein mentioned, and ex* 
\ ending the benefits thereof to .the arts ofdesigiang, engrav- 
^ ip^ ana «t^hing historical and other prints. 

JIUMPHBEY FULLERTON, 

Clerk of the Ohio Dktnct Coufti 
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MECOMMBJWJiTIOJfai, 



^v^^^^^m» 



H«riB|^ exandned the plan of a work entitled «The Young 
Cea^esMa and Lady's Explanatory Monitor,*' I am of the o- 
pinion that it is hetter calculated for the imprdyement of Cnr- 
fish achooli than any thing of the kind that I have aeen pub- 



J^COB UJ^DLEY, 

Presid^t of the College at Athens* Ohio. 
JUdreh 10^ 1814. 



The Toung Gentleman and La« 
dy** Explanatory Monitor,' I think it well adapted for the 
use of schools. The selections it contains are calculated to in- 

Sire the young mind with generous sentiments, as well as to 
ipfove in the art of reading. 

MTDEEW WTUE, 
Preddent of the College at Washington* Pg. 

ffoiAiitf ton Fa. September 10^ 18ir. 
A3 
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PREFACE. 

Although selections of excel- 
lent matter miHade for the im- 
provement and instruction of 
young persons are numerous, 
and many of them executed in 
such a manner as to reflect the 
highest honor upon the authors; 
yet it occurred to me that a 
schi)'jl bj)(;k on the plan of the 
follow iiig pages mijght be of ser- 
vice in the great business of edu- 
cating youth. Having in a long 
course of teaching school, obser- 
ved in nituiv instances the inat- 
tention of my scholars to the 
subjects they were perusing, on 
account of the definition of terms, 
and that many of them who 
were called good readers retain- 
ed jpot any, or at masXWX n^^^ 
few of tho ideas \\vaX ^^'^^ 
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suggested in the compositiir 
they had beien perusing, I b 
came persuaded that a woi 
containing the definitions of tt 
most important words, would i 
some degree remedy that defec 
The pieces chosen for this co 
lection are such as paint virtuO 
and magnanimity in the most 
conspicuous mahner, and by fre- 
quent perusal, are calculated to 
instil those principles into the 
minds of youth* at the same 
time they display an abhorrence 
and detestation of vice. 

No expression or sentiment, 
that might gratify a corrupt mind, 
or bfFend ^ chaste ear has been 
permitted to. find a place in the 
following woih. 

To lead the youw^ mAw\ \w 
tJispath of YiL'^Ai, a\vl^-o '?\Cv\^- 
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■actors in the arduous business 
educating youth, were the 
>tives which led to the produc- 
>n of this work. 
If this edition should be weD 
ieived, and should, even in a 
lall degree, prove a public 
nefit, the author will think 
nself well remunerated for his 
mblf , and that his time has 
en well employed. 
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OBSERVATIONS) 

PsijsrciPLsa 

OF 

[ GOOD EEADING. 

\ 

I 1 To read with propriety, is a pleasing k im* 

[ portant attainment ; productive of improvement 
botli to tlic understanding and the heart. It is es* 
sentialto a complete reader that he minutely per- 
ceives the ideas, and enters into the feelings of i\\^ 
author, whose sentiments he professes to repeat ) 
for how is it possible to represent clearly to oth- 
ers$ what we have but faint or inaccurate con- 
ceptions of ourselves? If there were no other ben- 
efttsresulting fmm tlie art of reading well than 
the necessity it lays us under, of precisely asccr- 
tainingthe meaning of what we read; and tiie 
habit therein acq^uircd of doing this with facility, 
both when reading silently and aloud, they would 
constitute a sufficient compensation for all the la- 
bor we can bestow upon the suhyject. 

2 But the pleasure derived t(>^oursplvcs an<l 
others, from a clear communication of ideas nwiK 
feelings; and the strong and durable impressions 
made thereby on the minds of the reader and iKo. 
atidienrt?, are considerations w\\ve\\ ^\n^ ^^^v 
tionshmiPOvUnco to the study ot t\us w^c^^^^^v^ ^^^^ 
ascfal r.rt. The perfect attaiumtul ol Vt Aov^^XV^ 



Irequiret glNeiit attentioir and ptmctice, jaine^ i», 
extraoffdimrj naturtf) powers i but as there jUK 
many dejjrces of excellence in the art, the studenSj 
whose aims fall short of perfection, will and iMte 
self amply rewarded for every eitertion he ntiy 
think proper to make. 

5 To give rules for the tnanagehient of the 
voice in reading, by which the necessary paoses^ 
emphasis, and tones may be discovered and put 
in practice is not possible. After all the direc* 
tions that can be given on these points much re- * 
mains to be taught by the living instructor $ much 
will be attainable by no other nieans, than the 
force of example, influencing the imitative powelrs 
ofthe learnel** 

The first attentil^p of every per^n who 
reads to ottiers, doubtless must be, to make him* 
self be heard by all thtkse to whotti be i^aids. Be 
must endeavor to fill with his voicb the space oc* 
cupied by the company. 

4 We ttaturally and mechaoiciftlly, ytter out 
words with such a degree of strength, as to mako 
ourselves be heard by the person whom We ad* 
dress, provided he is within the reach of our voic« 
As this is the case in conversation, it will Iiold 
al^ in reading to others* But let us remember 
in reading as well as in conversation, it is pusai* 
ble to ofiend by speaking too loud. 

5 In on||r to express ourselves distinctly, ^ 
moderation 11^ requisite, with regard to the speed 
of pronunciation. Precipitancy of speech con- 
founds nil articulation and all meaning. The ex- 
trcmff of rf ading too fiwt H Tftuc\\ t^v^vvi ifMK>\\\xVi\v 
tAan i'^j,dius too sloiv -. i\itY<il^>v«i 'lo v^w.^wwcn^ 
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A « proper degree of sloimeifly and irfHi 
I and deararticolatioBf is necessary to to sto« 
4 by aH who are deUrom of becondnf joot 



gXFLANATORT MOJVITOJt. 



SELECT SENTENCES^ 



SnUOENCEi indostk-j and 
proper iinprovenieiit of timclf are 
material f duties of the young. ^ Materisl, «. 

The acquisition of knowledge fa eoriioTeii]^ isw 
one of the most honorable occupiu P<»*«^- 
tions of yonfb. 

Whatever useful or engaging en« 
dowibehteS we ^kess, virtue is SEndow* 
requisite^ in order to their Shining ?/SlItiic. 
with proper ludtre. 
.. Virtuous ^outh gradualljr brings 
forward accomplished and flourish- 
ing InanhMd* 

Siticertt y and truth form the has- 3 Buis, v-ftrau* 
jp'S of every Virtue, dation, bottom. 

.DisappointmentsanddiBtilMs afe 
ofteti UefiOings in disguise. - 

Chaagi(& and aKaration X<»m the 
ymrj essenee of (he .w^rld. . ^ t> i 

T^aehiippinMihioearetiredba. dorr^tenSl 
inri^, ttfd ail enetaijr to pDtiiip,4 and tion, parade^ 
Bofae. l>J»d€. 

^I«.ird«rto acquire a capacity5 ^^l^^^J^ 

^p$irifoii^tifjriawHrd disord<;|^a^ 



IS 

Whatever puriJUs, foriides also 
tiie heart. 

From our eagerness \o grasp,di 6Gvai 

we strangle and destroy pleasure. . ^^^\ 

A temperate spirit, and moderate ^,0 sei 

expectation, are excellent safe- catch i 
guards of the mindji in this uncer-t 
tain and changing state. 

There is nothing except simplici- '^ simj 

ty7 of intention, and purity of prin- ^^ 

ciple, that ca^ stand the tests of 8*^81 

near approach and stnct exami-* exauui 
nation. 

The value of any possession is 
to be chiefly estimated, by the re^ 
lief which it can bring us in the time 

of our greatest need. ^ . 

No person, who has once yielded part of 

up the government of his miiid, and die wh 

given loose rcin9 to his desires and ^^"^1* ^ 

passions, can tell how far they may ^^^^^^^ 

carry him. driver'i 

Tranquility! of mind is always t Tmik 

most likely to he attained, when the ^^^ 1 

business of the world is tempered ^ond'itl 

with thoughtful and serious re- 3 wise, 

ti*eat. i»iffj%l 

He who would act like a wise£ ^'^^^^ 

^ roamj^ and build his house on the 3Conte 

ri2cJ!(, and not on the sand should v. Tost 

contemplates human life, not only foTten 

in the sunshinCf but in the shade. outwan 

Let usefulness and beneficence ambltio 

ii«t ostentation4 and vanity, direct ^^^^^^ 

^ tie train of your pursaits, ^ "^ 



¥o naihtain a steadj and nn- 
r^iken ftoind, amidst all the shocks 
rthe world, marks a great and no- 
Ie5 spirit, 5Xoblc. a. 

The chief misfortunes that ho- ^^^^*^ '^^'^^- 
i\ as in life can be traced to some ero,*„.^^^* ^^^ 
ices6 or follies which we have com- evice, », thts 

litted ' i course of action 

Werowo to sarvpr the cham- -Pfa^Ct. « 
crsv>f sickness and distress, we offence. 
louM often dnd them peopled with 
le yfcttms of intemperance and 
3ttsuality,r and with the chil- 78enBtiality, «. 
ren of vicious indolence and '^.^^^i^"^^*'™- 

, , tal and corpore- 

»^tn. ^i pleasures. 

The cormpted temper, and the 
oilty passions of the bad, frus- 
rate the effect of every advan- 
ige which the world confers on 
bent* 

The externals misforttines of SExtemai, n, 
ife, disappointments, poverty, and °"*y *" ^**« *P- 
ickncss are light in comparison P^*^^^^- 
f those inward distresses of the 
oind, occasioned by folly, by pas- 
ion.andby^nilt. OUnbJeml.hed. 

JNo station IS so hiji^h, no power n. free from 
o js^reat, nn character so iinbirm- i>lemish or re- 
5hed,9 as to exempt men from, the P^oach. 
ttacks of rashness,! malice or en- .„ , 

J* Iia-'lincss.incon- 

Every detj^eo of sfinit mriirrf*<l side rate warmth. 
>y yiehlinj' to tf-mptRfinrin tt'nris to 
elffise the mfnj^ a//r/ to weaken Uitt 
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generous wk ieoefoleiptS printlr 
plea of haman nttope. ' i 

Luxurjy peidef m4 taifi^f haT9 
freqaeiifly as much influence in cor- 
rupting the ^entimento of the gmttf 
as ignonw^e* JUgotp/^fi and preju- 
dice ham in misieadhig thd opia- 
ions of tiie multitude. 

Mixed as the present utate ia^^ 
reason ;^pd religion prdnounce^ 
that geperally, if not ldwayf)» there 
is more happiness than mi8ery,4 
more pleasure than paiBf in the coib* 
ditionofman. 

Societjy when formed, requires 
distinctions5 of property^ diversi- 
ty of conditionSf subordination of 
ranks, and a multiplicity of occupa-t. 
tions, in order to advance the gen- 
eral good* , . 

The desire of improvement dis- 
covers a liberal6 mind ; and is con- 
nected with many accomplishments^ 
and many virtues. 

Innocence confers ease and free* 
dorn on tJie mind ; and, leaves it 
open to every pleasing sensa- 
tion.r 

Moderate anf{ simple pleasures 
relish high with the temperate; 
III the midst of his studied refine- 
nicnts, the voIuptuaryS languish- 
es, . 

TAe happiness af every \ujm\ ft%- 
pcu'aH fiioro upon th^ al^tc^ o^ ^^^» 
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ypetch© . 
mufoitiak' 



5Di«Uii 
». differ 
qiniii^ or I 



6t,ibend» . 
boimtilh}, j 



7 SentoHtOQi^ 
PerceptioA 
meant of 
•enses. ' 

S Voluptiiai;«i 
one g!iycn ^ 

lururf. 
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own niitiilfthan upon any one rx- 
ternal circumstance ; nay, more 
than upon all externals things put 
toother. 

In no station^ and no peiioil« let 
us think ourselves secure frora the 
dangers which spring from our pas- 
sions.f Every age and every sta- 
tion they beset ; from youth to gray 
Iiairs and from the peasant to the 
prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the 
chief temptations£ to criminal 
deeds. Yet tliose riches when ob- 
tainedy may very possibly over- 
whelms us with unforeseen mise- 
ries. Those pleasures may cut 
short our health and life. 

Patience, by preserving conipos- 
urc4 yvithin^ I'esists the impression 
which trouble makes from wUh- 
ouU 

Compassionate afTertions, even 
when they draw tears from our eyes 
for human misery^ conveys satis- 
faction to the heart. 

They who have nothing to give9 
can often afford relief to othcr»^ by 
impart! ng6 what thejfeeL 

Our ignoi*ance of what is really 
good or evil should correct anxiety 
about worldly success. 

The veil which covers from ou"? 



9 External, a. 
outwaril, unly 
ill apncaraiice. 



•j- PM«%ions. «. 
anjfer, luve,uiw 
dor. 



2 Temptation, 

*. the ;ict of 
temptinjc, '-^ 
bait, a irliil. 

3 OvcnviicliB, 
v. to crubii, to 
fill too much. 



4 Composure, 
». order, forn^ 
traii(£uUity. 



9 Convey, v. 
to earn', tc 
make oTcr. 



6 Imparting^, 
part, comUiUiU 
eating, {^i-anto' 
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^iglit t]»e events of succceilingf 7Succcedin*, 
years, is a veil Woven by Hie hand f,^'^^^.*'''^^'^*^ 
ol' merry. 

The best preparation for all the 
uncertainties of Intiirity, cunsifi^s in 
a well •iViiiei! mind, a |c;()od con- 
science, atul a cheerful submis8ion8 
to the will i»f heaven. 

Houseliold affairs onght insensi- 
bly to slide along, and represent a 
still rurrent without noise or 
^vave8.9 

Clearness is the rule of speaking, 
as sincerity is the rule of thiniiinp^. 
Too briglit sallJes of wit, like flasti- 
cs of lightning, rather dazzle than 
illuminate.f 

Lessons and precepts otighl to he 
gilded^ and sweetened as we do])]lls 
and potions, so as to take off t lie 
disgust of the Remedy; for it Jiolds 
bothfin virtue and in health, that 
we love to be instruGted,3 as well as 
jihysicked \Nitb pleasure. 

. A tree that Is every year trans- 
{)Ianted.4 will never b^ar fruit ; 
and a mind that is. always hurried 
froifl its proper station, will scarce 
ovcrdogood in any way. 

Supposing men were to live for* 
«ver in this world, it Would be 
Iiardly possible for them to do more 
tov.ard their establishments herv» 
tLaii thciiiow i{}. 



8 Sii'imissioni 
8. yielding to, 
obedience. 



9 Waves, s. 
billows at sca» 
incquiilitieB, 
hollows. 



■ -j V!un-*inate,Tn 
to enrglitcn, 
lo :u!orn. 

2 (iildcd./vn-f. 
adorned witii 
liKstrc. 

3 Instructed, 
part, taug-ht, 

trained np, 
inoddled^ foriu 
cd. 

4 Transplanl 
ci\,part. plan 
ed in a nev 
place. 



Vlth a false coinpamot\, \l V^ 



5 Katabli 
n^ent, .9 astt 
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hard to retain, iun^ccnce; be, tlierc^. 
fore, very cuutiuus in choosing 
your company. 

Resolves to speak and act well 
ifj company, in opposition to those 
that do ill; whose vice set against 
thy virtue, will render it the more 
conspicuous and excellent. 

Libercility7 should have such a 
mixture or prurience, as not to ex,- 
ceed the ability of the giver. 

The.drsii-e of appearing to he 
persons of abiiityS often prevents 
boiuif HO — Soine weak people are 
k:) scTisibie of their weakness, as to 
bP' '^hlc to make a .s^ood use of it. 

Tijf h**i5lit of ability consists9 
in a thnrou)iJ;b koowledge of the re- 
al- valu'^i of tJiin;^', i«nd of the gen- 
insf ofthe ag»^ we live in. 

Kcw man are abie to know all the. 
ill ihey do. 

No accidents are so unlucky but 
th«' pru.Ient ma> draw some advan- 
tage from them, nor are there aiiy 
80 lucky, hjiit what the imprudent 
may turn to their prejudice.2 

Men may boast of Uicir great ac- 
tions ; but they are oftener the ef- 
fect of chance tlrin design. 3 

llow brillia:it4 soever an action 
may be, it ought not to pass for 
gvefkt, whf^n it is not the effect oS 
great design. 

D3 



6 Resolve, v. \0 
determloe, fb 
coafinn. 



rWbehdity, « 
bounty, geaex 



8 Ability, t . c^ 
pacitv, genius^ 
the power to dp 
«uiy thing'. 

9 Consists, % 
made up of, 
stubsists, a^cej|; 

f Genius^ «. a- 
bih*t\ , capacity,' 
disposition of 
nature, kywhicU 
any one is qufil- 
i^ed for sonxis 
peculiar txfbt 
ploy me nt. 

2 Prejudice, xl 
prepossession^ 
mischief, hurt. 

^ Design, t . an 
intention, ft 
plan, a schem^ 
4 linWi'a.w.t, a. 
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Our actions are like the jingle5 
of ihymo which every one repeats 
in his own manner. 

We should often be ashamed of 
our best actions, if the worhl were 
witness to the motives which 
produccG them. 

Tiicre is nothing of which wc are 
80 liberal as advice. 

There is near as much ability 
requisitfT' tQ know how to make use 
of good advice as to know how to 
act for one's self. 

Wc may give advice^d but we 
cannot give conduct. 

We arc never made so ridiculous 
by the qualities we have, as those 
We afTect to have. 

Whatever we may pretend, in- 
terest and vanityg are the* usual 
sources of our afflictions. 

Most people as they approachf 
old age^ show in what manner their 
bodies and minds will decay. 

We arrive novices2 at the diflTcr- 
..ent ages of Jife» and want experi- 
ence though we have had many 
jt^cars to gain it. 

We ji»dge 80 superficiallyS of 
things* that common words and ac- 
^ tions, spoke and done in an agreea- 
ble manner, with some knowledgo 
of what passes in the world, olt- 
en succeed beyond tt\e gv^aV^^^t. 
ability. 



5Jinjjrie, #. ^ 
sounding, a rat« 
tie. , 



6 Produce, v. 
to bring" forth, 
bear, to show. 



7 Requisite, <. 
neceAsary, rei.' 
quired. 

8 Advjcc, «. 
counsel, in« 
^ruction, no- 
tice, intelU- 
gence. 

9 Vanity, ». 
emptiness, 
pride. 

"f Approtcb, v. 
to draw near. 



2 Novice, *» one 
not acquainted 
witli any thing. 



3 Superficially^ 
flrf. without go- 
ing deep. 
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We may say of agreeableneas, 
distinct5 from beaaty, that it is a 
symmetry 6 whose rules are un- 
known; it is a secret conformity of 
the features of one another, to the 
complexion, to tiie carriage. 

The ambitious deceive themselves 
in proposing an end to their ambi- 
-tion» for that end when attainedf 
becomes a means. 

The greatest ambition entirely 
conceals itself when it finds that 
what it aspired to, is unattainable.8 

What seems to be generosity is 
often no more than disguised am- 
bition* which overlooks little inter- 
ests In order to Ratify great one?. 

We pass otten from love to am- 
bition, but we seldom return from 
ambition9 to love. 

Those who apply themselves loo 
much to little things, commonly 
become icapablef of great ones. 

Few things are impracticable in 
themselves; and it is for want of 
application, rather than of means, 
that men fail of success. 

In every profession, every indi- 
TidualS affects to appear what ho 
would willingly be esteemed ; so 
that we may say the world is r.om- 
]posed of nothing but appearances. 

Misers miatake j^old for thdr 

as 



5Diitinet, o. 
clear, different^ 
6 Bfininetry, •. 
harmony, pro- 
portion, tg^e* 
mentofonepart 
to another. 



7 Attained, 
part broiif;;ht 
aboo!!^ gained. 

8 Unattainable, 
a. not to be got- 
ten, or obtained. 



C Ambition •. 
earnest d^Biire, 
prid'i. 

+ Incapable, a- 
disqualified un- 
able. 



3IndiYidua1 a, 
single, nutnei* 
icimy oae, 
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g^od, whereas it is only a mean of 
attaiiiingS it. 

Avarice is more opposite to econ- 
omy than liberality .4 

We like better to see those on 
'^hom we confer benefits, than 
those from whom we receive them. 

The rust of business is sometimes 
poUshedS oflfio a camp* but never in 
a court. 

Civility is a desire to receive 
civility, and to be accounted well 
bred. 

Theclemenry6 of princes is oft- 
en policy to gain tbe afiection of 
their subjects. 



3 Attainini;, 
part, hrisk^vag 
about. 

4 Liberality, t, 
g-enerosity, mo* 
niiicence, kin^ 



5 Polished, jbai*f 
smootlted, glos- 
sed. 



6 Clemency, f. 
kindness mcjtv 
cy, renussioQ, 



The Handaome and Deformed Leg. 

1 There are two sorts of peo- 
ple in the world, who with equal 
<legrees of health and wealth* and 
tlie other comforts* of life, become 
t!ie on6 happy, and the other mis- 
erable. This arises very much 
from the different views in which 
they consider thins^s, persons, and 
events ; and the effect of those dif- 
ferent views2 uporj their own minds. 

2 In whatever situation men can 
be plar,ed, they may find conven- 

ienceSfS and inconyenieiices ; in 



• Comfort, #. 
support unde? 
calamity, conso- 
lation, ' atsUt- 
aace. 



2 Views, #. 
sjg-ht, prosDtpt, 
display, desi^ 



5 Conveniences 
B. suitable 
thln^. 
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prrsons an<lconvorsTition4 morr or 
less pleasins^; at whatever table, 
thoy may meet with meats and 
flfinksot* better and of worse taste, 
<lishfs better and worse5 dressed; 
in whatever climate, they will find 
fcood and bad weather:6 nnd<'r 
^^liatever government, they may 
T<vi\ j2^'>od and bad laws, and bad 
n^ministrafion of those laws: in 
v;-}i!tevcr po( ni. or v.;ork of pterins, 
t'lrymaysee faults and beauties; 
in almost every fare, and every 
person they may disrover fine fea- 
tinesr iinddcfects,3 good and bad 
f|iia!itics. 

'i^ Under these rirrnmstances, 
V)v two sorts of people abovemen- 
tioned, fix their attention, those 
''v I. o ;• re disposed to be happy, on 
ti»e fonveniences of thing:'?, the 
]:!' iisiint parts of conversation ; tlio 
\v«'!l dressed dishes, the goodness 
v\' tite wines, the fine weather, 
he. and enjoy all with chccrful- 
i!e«^s.9 

4 Ttiose who are tobennliappy, 
tliink UTid speak rtnly on the con- 
tr:iries. Henre they are continu- 
ally (iisroiitf ntr d themsr'.v^s and by 
r»'.i:* remarks* sonr the pSensnres 
ors.'H'iety ;2 v(T'r)d personally ma- 
ry pe<»ple, urA m:ike themselves er- 
prt'*rhrrc ffh:irrrccph}f*» If tV\a 
ti/m of mind was form Vflin natuve, 
JB4 



8. fimil'ar 
course. 



dis- 



SWoTnc,ti. more 
in, more bad, 
the compara- 
tive of bad. 
6 Weather, ^ 9k 
slate of tb0 ^* 



7 Features, ». 
m.ike of the 
face. 

8 Dcf/cts, ttf 
failinjrs, faults, 
blemishes. 



9 Cbeerfii'ness, 
8. free from 
gloominess. 

• Remark, ? . 

an observatioij, 

uote, noticu 

taken. 

2 Society. 9. 

company, fira« 
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8ucb unhappyS persons would he 
mors to be pitiecU 

5 But as the dispositioTi to criti- 
cise, and to be disgusted, is per- 
haps, taken up originally4 by imi- 
tation, and is, unawares, grown in- 
to a babit,5 which though at pres- 
ent strong, may nevertheless be 
cured, when those who have it are 
convinced of its. bad effects on 
their Felicity ; I hope this little ad- 
inonition,6 may be of service to 
them and put them on changing a 
habit, which, though in the exer- 
cise it is chiefly an act of imagina- 
tion, yet has serious consequences 
in life, as it brings on real grids? . 
and misfortunes. 

6 For as many are offended by, 
and no body loves this sort of peo- 
ple ; no one shews them more than 
the most common civilityS and res- 
pect, and scarcely that; and this fre- 
quently puts them out of humor, and 
draws them into disputes and con- 
tentions. If they aim at obtain- 
]ng9 some advantage in rank or 
fortune, no body wishes them suc- 
cess, or will stir a step or speak 
a word to favor their pretensions.* 

7 If they incur public censure cr 
disgrace, no one will defend or ex- 
cuse, and many join to aggravate 
tlwir miacondactf and render ttoui 



3 Unhappy, a, 
unfortunate, 
distressed, mi^ 
erable. 

4 Originally, of 
at first, primari- 

ly. 

5 Habit, t. a 
disposition ft<^ 
quired by cu^ 
tofh, customary 
use, dress. 

6 Admonitions^ 
reminding^ of 
dutv. 



7 Crief, 8. pain, 
affliction, sor- 
row, painful 
sense of loss. 

8 Civility ». 
freedom, polite 



9 Obtaining 
part acquiring, 
gaining. 



•. Pretension^. 

fictitiou»ap. 

pearances. 
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craiipletely odious:* If these peo- 
ple will not change this bad habit, 
and condescend to be pleased with 
ivhatis pleasing, without fretting 
themselves and others about their 
contraries, it is good for others to 
aToid2 an acquaintance with them; 
which is always disagreeable, and 
sometimes very inconvenient, ospe* 
cially when one jBnds one's self en- 
tangled in their quarrels. 

8 An old pfailosophicKl friend of 
mine was grown, from eitperience» 
very cautious in this particular, and 
carefully avoided any intimacys 
with such people. 'He had, like oth- 
er philosophers, a thermonieter4 
to shew him the heat of the weath- 
er; and a barometer,5 to mark 
when it was likely to prove good 
or bad ; but there being no instru- 
ment6 invented to discover at first 
si^ht this unpleasing disposition in 
a person, he, for that purpose, made 
use of his legs ; one of which was 
remarkably handsome, the other^ 
by some accident, crooked and de- 
fenned^r 

9 If a stranger at the first inter- 
view, regarded his ugly leg more 
than his handsoiiie one, he doubted 
him. If he spake of it and toek no 
irotice of tSre bakidsoifie' leg, that 
waasaScient to iitermiMixij p\A- 



'OdiouSy •; 
batefttJ, detftsU 
abl^. 



9 Avoid «. to 
shun, to escape, 
to evacuate* Uk 
quit. 



3 Intimacy e, 
close familiarlft 

4 TBennome- 
ter, 8, an instru- 
ment to meas- 
ure heat. 

5 Barometer, «. 
a weather glass. 

6 Instrument, 
9, a too], deed 
of contract* 



7 Deformed, 

part, disfigured^ 
n^iade ugly, dis* 
honored-* 



tpsopherS io lave bo farther aiS- 
quatntance with hiiii. 

10. Every bodj has not tbia two 
' legged iDstrumetit ; but eirery one' 
with a little attention, mayjolraerve 
signs of tbat^catffiinpf 9 fuilt finding 
disposition, and mte the- same res- 
olution pfaToiding the acqnaintfinGe 
of those infected with it. > J, there- 
fore, advise those critical, qoeru- 
lous,*" discontented, nnhappy peo- 
ple, that if they wieH to lie respect- 
ed and beloved by others^ and b^p. 
py in4heinselves, they should Jeoi^ 
off looking at tkt ugly kg, " 



«A nan de^^Sl 
Itnovledgr. 



fauHwidhig'. . 



habitually 
pliiiuiig: 



Setirement, not suitable to a 
choly mind* 



fMlai^ 



1. When we consideH^ the abort 
duration of human life, when ex-: 
tended even to the longiest period^ 
and the many perplexities,^ icares, 
and anxieties,3 which ciMitrilNite to 
disturb tlie repose of those whom 
we should be led t^ consider ae hap- 
py mortals, what is there in our> 
8ublunary4 pursuits that ought i^ 
make atiy long and lasting ioqprea-. 
8ion5 on oar minds? 

2. We have seen many of the 
^'sest people^ op the loife oC%lL<^Y<i> 



* C^nrider, 
, to thinks i 
ine, requite^ 
refpRrd. 

% Perplexity, 9 ' 
cli8^«ctioii . of 
mind. 

3 Anxiety, «» . 
great care^ soli* 
citnde. 

4 Sublunajy, 19 . 
teireatrial, 
woi^dly. 

5 IiDpresttmi if. 

il|flU€l&Q€^tlUttk^ 
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expected wreck of their affairs, re- 
tire from the uorld, and endeavor 
to seek ronsolalion^G by indulging 
their mclancholvT in some gloomy 
retreat. Surely, however, nothing 
can be more inconsistent with the 
dignity ol'human natures than such 
a conduct. 

3. If to fly frftm the face of an en- 
iemy in the hour of battle; and seek 
a. retreat in some scq»iestercd for- 
est, may be considered cowardice 
in the soldier, it is not less so in 
the moral militant,9 who has not 
courage to face the storms of for- 
tune, but precipitately flies from 
the field of adversity,* the ground 
of which he ought to dispute inch 
by inch, 

4. It is a maxims that fortune 
favors the daring, and shuns tlie* 
coward. Whatever may he the 
whims, s'.nd caprice of dame fortune, 
who sometimes makes a peer of a 
beggar, and as often reduces the 
peer to a state x)f penury, S yet ex- 
perience tells us that she is seldom 
able, ftn* any considerable length 
of time,, to withstand resolute and 
unremitted importunities ;4 and, 
when Klic lias hiirled5 us. to the 
bottom of her wlieel, whatever mo- 
tion thai, wheel afterwards makes, 
// mast throw uf9 > upwards. As 

i£u^c, who yiarc enjoj^cd a good 



6 Consolation, y. 
alleviation of 
misery. 

7 Melancholy, *. 
a kind of mad- 
ness, gloomi- 
ness. 

8 Nature, * na- 
tive state of any 
thing*, constitu- 
tion, disposition, 
the state of tiie 
world, natural 
affection. 

9 Militant, « 
one engaged in 
warfare, fight- 
ing. 

•Adversity,* 
misfortune, the 
cause of our 
aorrow. 

2 Maxim, 9 a 
leading truth, 
general princi- 
ple. 



3 Penwy, » 
poverty indi- 
gence/want. 



4 Imprrtur.ity, 
« inccpsai'.t 8olt« 
ci'ation. 

5 Hurled, pnv*. 
thrown v i' l\ vl- 



t?.tatfi ofheaHh during the prime of 
their lives, feel the infirmiticsGof 
age, or a siiddew si':kwess, more 
keenly than those who have labor- 
ed under a weakly and siokly con- 
stifjtion: so th:ise who have bask- 
eir in the perpetual sunshine of 
f H'tnne, are more s'jsceplible of the 
horrors »»f unexiioct'sl calamities, R 
than those who have been rocked in 
the cradle of misfortune. 

5 To bear prosperityO and ad- 
versity with equal prudence and 
fortitude, is pcriiaps one of the 
|2^reatest difficulties we have to con- 
quer; and ir is from hence we xr}'\y 
venture to form our opinions of the 
generality of people. Those who 
are insolent in prosperity will be 
mean in adversity; but he who 
meets adversity with manly cour- 
age and fortitude,* will, in tlie 
hour of prosperity be humane, gen- 
tle and generous. 

6 To fly from misfortunes, and 
endeavor to consoled ourselves by 
retiring from the world, is undoubt- 
edly increasing the evil we wish to 
lessen. This has often been the 
rase of disaj)pointed lovers, when 
the object of their hearts hasjtiroy- 
cd inconstantS or ungrateful. They 
have vainly imagined that there 
must bo something very soothing to 

the aMictcd minilp xxx lUtemng lo 



6.TnfTrmity, ». 
a disease, weak 
nes$, fault. 



r Basket, part. \ 
exposed to the 
heat of the sun. 

8 Calamity, t. 
misfortune, 
cause of mbc- 
ty. 

9 Prosper! tj', r. 
success, gt>od^ 
fortune, happr> 
nesff. 



♦ Fortitude, «. 
bravery, coi&. 
age, strength. 



2 Console, v to 
cheer, to com* 
fbrt, to revive. 



3 Inconstant, a 
not firm, yaiijt* 
ble. 
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tIiepIaiiitiYe4 sound of some purl- 
ing; and ineaudenn^streaDif or in 
uttering tlicir plaiutsS to the gen- 
■le breezes and the nodding groves. 
But alas! these dcluBive consola- 
ionsonly cpntribnteG to feed the 
lisorder of the mind, and increase 
he evil till nkelancboly takes deep 
*oot in their souls, and rendcro 
heir complaints incurable. 

7. The society of the polite and 
■efined of both sexes, is the only 
"elieftZ at least the principal one^ 
or any uneasiness of the mind. — 
iere a variety of objects >ii11 ins- 
ensibly draw our attention from 
hat one which tyrannisesS in our 
osom, and endeavors to exclude 
U others. 

8. In the commerce of this life^ 
lere is hardly an evil which has 
ot some good attending it, ^loj* a 
lessing which does not, in somede- 
egree or other, carry with it, some 
[tter ingredient9 To be, therc- 
»re, too confident in prosperity,* 

a folly ; and to despair in adver- 
ty, is madnesF. 

9 Those who enjoy the good 
bile they have it in their power, 
id support the evil without sinking 
ider its weight, are surely best 
ted for this uncertain and transi- 
^^ 8t»te. To bgve too nice and 



4 Pkuitlve, 
expressiye ot. 
sorrow, lament 
ing. 

5 Piaints, » hi. 
mentations. 

6 Contribute v 
to gire iOf tp 
J^ear a patt. 



/Relief, a helfi, 
jmitigution. 



8 Tyrannise, v 
to p. 'ay the ty- 
raiYt, to act 
with ri^r and 
ioxperiousuess. 



^ IngTcxlient t 
«a component 
part of a body 
• ProsperiLy, 
success, goo 
fortune. 



conWivvViLlI 



d^ltcateS feelings is perhiaps a mis- 3= Helic 

fortune ; and the wise man has very. ^^^ * : 

justly4 said, « as we increase in J^juJJj" 

knowledge, so we increase in sor- exactly 

row.** eetly. 

10. We are apt to form too great 
an opinion of ourselves* and to ex- 
amine5 so closely into the conduct ^^^ 
of others, that we at last begin to tion^; c 
eliun and despiseG all the world, in 6 Deap 
whom we can find no belief; but ^°.^^^^ 
were we to examine our own con- Jveplo( 
duct as critically, we should find, 
that \^e have as much to ask from 
the candor7 of others, as we have 7 Canr 

cause to give. fjenuih 

; 11. SelMove and pride are the "^""^^ 
[sources from whence flow most of 
'oar Veal, as well as imaginary woes ; 
and if we seek the retired and se- 
questeredS hut, it is not so much 8(^^„„ 
with a view to avoid misery itself, pan. s( 
as to endeavor to conceal it in our- separat 
fielves from the eyes of the world. m«ved 
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Epilc^ue to Addison 8 Caio* 

1 You see mankind the sHine in every aget:. 
Heroic forfitiiile, tyrannic rai;e, 
fioundleiis ambition, patriotic truths 

And hoary tiM'-ason and untainted youth. 

Have deeply marked aU periods, and all climes^ 

The noblest virtues^ arid the blackest crimes. 

2 Did Csesar^drunk with power^and madly brave 
Insatiate burn, bis country to enslave ? . 

Did he for this, lead forUi a servile host 
To spill the choicest blood that Rome could boasl? 
The British Csesartoo hath done the same. 
And (loomed this age to everlasting fame. 

3 Columbia's crimson'd fields still smoke with 
Her bravest h'^roes cover all the sliore : [jorc; 

* The flower of Britain, in full martial bloom. 
In this sad war, sent headlong to the tomb, 

4 Did Rome's hravc senate mhly dare t' oppose 
The mighty torrent, stand ronft'st their foes. 
And boldly arm the viii:uous few, and dare 

The desp'rate honors of unequal war ? 
Onr senate too tiie same bold deed have done^ 
And for a Cato^ armM a \VASHiNaTON : 

5 A chief, in all the ways of batjle ski'l'd, 
Gi-eat in the council, mighty in tlie field, 

His martial arm, and steady soul alone, 1 

Have made thy legions sliake^ thy navy groan, I 
And thy proud empire totter to the lUvW* \ 

6 We\e bad oar Dcciiis too^anA Uov^^ t^xA^ ^^1 
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Health, pardon, pearc, Georg'* nonfls America ; 
Y.>t brouijfht destruction i'or tfu^ nliv- wn^arii ; • 
For heaitli, contagioTi, and for pard')ri9 death. . 

7 Rl<Jo! then, my rnuntrynien. f(»r lifflit nropartj 
Gird on your s'.v >rds, and fearless r isU t > 'va/ j : 
^Tis yoJiJ* hold taxlv t'lr gr^nor "i^ ji-.-if- to ^.'\; 
For yonr pri^^vM country, no'i^y (i^ir ti» ^He I 
No p'Mit up U^HM rontra^t^ >r..i" vr.iV»M*s, 
For the whole bouiidi633 coutiiio'ii is ours ! 



JDistrihation of ff.ivjjbies!;, more ej^ial 
than commonly siippjsed. 

1,^ Certaifi nhilosophnrsf toll ns, 
that there is no such thing; as Irip- 
piness2 or misery in tliis life, a«id 
that they ai'e terms mer^^ly rojiHirMl 
to Hie ideas of diftVrent peopl.^, wlio 
differently defined them. It must 
indi'ed fee confessed, fro«n constant 
and invariah!p4 cxperi«Miee, tiiat 
wliat a man, at one time in his life, 
considered as a misery, he will at 
another mnsider as a liappiness. 

2 Cleoruswas from his childhood, 
bred 5 to business, am!. the pn^smt of 
rich*s Jippearedto him as the prin- 
cipal hlessinpf he had in view, sinre, 
from his wordly ])oss4'ssif>ns, he ho- 
pfd to derive every comfort of life. 
W viewed with 911 eye ot \V\lj awX 



in kJiowledu*e 
eiilier moral or** 

2 IT.-ppiness, r. 
b'l ss?incss, 
rorilent, gt)o4 
f'>,-t«ino 

3 I)cfi:ie, 
explain, 
out. 

4 Cr. variable, a 
unch<ir.f;eable» 
conBtunt. 



to 
mark 



5 Rred, part. 
brjag^lit up* 
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cSDnteinp%6 the fnlllos and extraya- 
gHTicies of \ uisrii^ fellows of Jiis own 
»8gtsan<l considered their nortiir- 
tiair revelsB and excursions as so 
luany sad serir» ufniiscrv'. 

S. HecontiniitMl in this opinion 
till he was turntd the age of fiirty ; 
ftt which period^ losing his wife, 
and fittdin^ liis circuuisianrps casy9 
)to joined in the company of those wc 
call free an«l ea«y, ' 

4. New romoany, hy degreesf 
made him inihibej new sentiments* 
find what he had formerly consider- 
ed as miseries, hrgan insensibly to 
assumed i\u\ name of pleasure, and 
Lis former ha|}ptness was soon con- 
struedS tohft misery, 

5. He beji^an to reflert on the 
dull patii he had trodden all the 

.prime of his life, and therefore de- 
termined to atone4 for it in the eve- 
ning of his days, by entering on 
such scenes as ware disgraceful 
even to the youtliful partners of bis 
follies. 

6. SuiBce it to say, tliat, after ha- 
ving exchanged prudences for plea- 
sure, he soon fell a martyr6 to his 
vices. 

7. It is a melancholy but a just 
observation, that the man who turns 
vicious in the evenino: of his life, is 
gcncrally^ worse tiiun the youthtuV 



6 Contempt, « 
scorn, vileneBSy 
iili^ht regard. 

7 Nocturnal, a 
nig"!;t!y, iu tlia 
'"oht. 

8 kevel, * a car- 
ouse, a t^s% 
arid noisy fcait 

9 Easy, a placed 
at ease, quiet, 

^credulous, not 
hard. 



f T)ibibe v. 
admit into, 
drink in. 



to 
tf> 



2 Assume, V to 
arro.jRte ; to 
claim, to take. 

3 Construed 
part, explained* 
interpreted. 



4 Atone, v to 
expiate, to a 
gree, to make 
Bati::faction. 



5 Prudence, s 
wisdom applied 
to practice. 

6 Martyr, s one 
who dies fur vim 
trutli. 
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ril)ertine,r and his ronversation of- 
le>i more lewd 8 and obsccuc. 

8. Iletice we may conclude W|tli 
Ovid, that no man can be truly said 
to be biesty till death has put a seal 
on RiH virtuous9 actions* and ren- 
dered l.im iuc^)able of committing 
bad ones. 

9. The distributionf of happi- 
ness and misery is, periiaps, njoi-e 
on a level than we are in i^eneral 
apt to imagine. If the laboring 
man toils all the day, and hardly 
earns hivS bread by the sweat of his 
brow, yet every meal id to him a 
stiniptuons2 feast, and he sleeps as 
sou.Milly between coarse blankets, 
as (01 a bod of down ; nor does any 
]mrt of his life betray3 a scene of 
that slate of misery such as it would 
hernnsidored by the courtier.4 

10. If the courtier basks in the 
sunshine of fortune, if be be loaded 
witii honsirH, riches, and titles, 
keeps a brilliant equipage,5 and has 
rnjuKM'ous dependants at his com- 
nriini the world in general willcon- 
sivh'r him as placed iu a state of hap- 
piiies'i; butif wecontempIateG him 
*ti leisure, see the anxieties of his 
niii.'d to be still more great and pow- 
ful, which interrupt his hwjken 
uljiiubcrs and see how Insipid to hint 
^re aU the Jjjcuries of kia t^W«^ Uvb 



rt^Tlhie, Kp ^ 
a diflpolute hn 
er. t.\ 

SLttwd,awifllbf; 
ed» lustful. ' 

9 yirtU€U8a a 

chaste, effic 
cioos. ^ • 
f Distribution,. 
« theactgf .diflb' 
tributiug^. 



2 SumptuooA, 
« costlVf aplene 

did. 

3 Detray, if ta « J 
deliver up '1 
tpeacherousljr, 
shew, discoyefw » i 

4 Courtier, t . . * 
an attendant oT 
court, a lorer. 
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5 Equipaife, • ^ 
horses and carw. 
riag>e8y aaend*. 
aiice. 

6 Conlemplatey ' 

v to mcdiiate^ 
tQsiudy 
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lierpctual successionT uf false plea- 
surCf and the niean adorations he is 
compelled to ptj to the idol of pow- 
er; we shall hardly allow him the 
idcaof happiness, bnt justly consi- 
der him as more miserable9 than the 
laboring peasant. 

11. Themird isundoubtpdiy the 
fieatofhappi;iess and misery,} and 
it Is wittiin our power to determine 
which shall held the empire^ there. 
To maintain an uniform conduct, 
Ihrouj^h all the varyiiij^ stations of 
life — to content ourselves with 
what comes within our reach, with- 
out pining after what we cannot 
obtains or envying others what thoy 
possess* to maintain4 a clear unsul- 
lied conscience — and to allow for 
the ihiir'nities of others^ from 
a rftro.«pect5 of our own, are per- 
haps some of the b<'st i-ulos we can 
lay down* in order to banisliG mis- 
ery from this ntortal frame, and to 
acqufre such a degree of happificss, 
as may enable us to perform our 
terrestrialr journey with some de- 
grec of satisfaction to ourselves 
and others. 

C 



7 Surceqsirn, t 
rip^litful iiihtri- 
lance, be rlt's 

8 Adoraiinn, 9. 
homa^'C paid to 
the divinity. 

9 Miserable, a 
unhappy, wpet- 
cfied; Sling}', 

f Mi«cr\'. ». 
wretc]»ednes», 
cahiTTiity, covet' 
oiisncs.s 

2Knipire.*. 
in perial pow- 
er, siprt-nit; 
doniiiiion coni- 
mand over any 
th-nsT- 

oO"!)tA:n, V. to 
g'ain, procure, 
prevail 

4 Maintain r, 
tokcep.def<*nd. 

SKclrospeCt. ff 
a lookntr oq 

th^rj2fs nfts*. 

Oliiinisii, V to 
drive awAv, to 
rondtn:n to 
leave hi8 own 
country, 

7 'I'crrcstriol, 
a nc't ccles. ..?, 
ttpi'ene, eartl*- 
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An appeal to parents. 

*■ 

i Though the depravity, fl«xury,2 
and •orruptionS of the times, iorm 
just subjects of complaint for tlie 
grave, the thoughtful, and the aged, 
yet I cannot help believing that 
many of these complainants at'e 
themselves lending a helping hand 
to render the rising generations as 
effemiDate4 and coiTupt as the pres- 
ent. 

2. I am now appealing to parents 
•n the education of their childrenf 
which appears to me a subject that 
ought to attract the serious atten- 
tion of those who wish Iongevity,5 
peace and happiness ta their chii- 
drerii and prosperity, repose and 
reformation6 of manners to the ri- 
fling generation* 

S. The first seasoning sticks long 
est by the vessel. Tims those who 
are permitted from th6j^^ earliest 
periods to do wrong, will hardly 
ev^r be persuaded, when they *ar- 
rive at maturity,? to do right. It 
is a maxima with some people, ' a 
maxhn^urely founded only on pride 
that their children shall not be 
checked in their early years, but 

iBdulj^d ia whutever their iitfle 



fDcpravi 
coiTuptior 
tiaJ.edrtat€ 

SLuxury, 
cess in ea 
dress, &c. 
cious fare. 

3 CotTupl 
8 rottenne 
wickednes 

4 EfTemiB 
a tender, \ 
tuous, wo 
ish. 



5 Liong-er 
length of 1 

6 Ueforni] 
s changinj 
morals an« 



7 MatuTit 
ripeness, c 
pleiiori. * 
8 Maxim 
leading" li 
g-eneral pi 
pie. 
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all pantf after: and (qv 
)ii, bccabse they will grow 
they grow older, 
since the love of ease, fine- 
easurf 9 is natural to al- 
?.ry youtiiful mindy bow 
ugbt each parent to be Co 
3se juveni]e:|: salliosy which 
•aged, will ill time bo pro- 
of the very evils they co«i- 
iu the present generation. 
3 not only in childhood, 
n their progress3 through 
ind during their apprcn- 
that these indulgence]^ are 
1 ; end an excuse is always 
at their children must not 
liardly treated than others* 
ice it follows that you of* 
the apprentico4 of eighteen 
through the streets in his 
m errand of business ; or 
: himself Irom the vi<>w of 
idor the sfiadc of a large 
ibrella ! It would b^ worse 
ilegei in their opinions, 
Sibroad witii an apron:|: 
em> or in their working 

ir evenings arc too often 
oad at chair-clubs, in ale- 
t the theatres5 or in some 
To know the world, as 
it/ Is more their study 



*Pant,t;tobcEt 
at the heart, 
long; wish. 

' 9 Plcftsure; » 
gratiBuition, 
choicej delight. 

t Juvenile, a 
gay yoTing, 
yuutliful. 

2 Product] ve.a 
gener;ttive, fer- 
tile. 

2 Progress, # 
coarse, ad- 
vancement, 
journey. 



4 Apprentice 
». one covenant, 
ed to Icarn a 
trade. 



5 Sacrilege, e 
Tobhery of a 
c]mrch, &c. 

+ Apron, ft a 
cloth before to 
keep the dress 
clean or for or- 
nament. 

5 TYic^Vtt^ \ Ok 
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thaw the attftinmcD t6 of tbcir pro- 6 Att lii 
fession, by which they are hereaf- ® acqmr 
ter to live. But of what does this ^?or'p 
knowledge of the world consist ?-— attuinin^ 
To despise tirtae, to laugh at mor- 
ality, and to give way 4o the most 
allocking scenes •£ folly and dissi- 
pation.r ''^^^ssi 

8. Their Sundays, part of which ^^^^'j^^^ 
at least ought to be spent in acts of g piet 

SietyS, are passed in revelling and charge 
ronkenness; and the ejtploits and ^^^y^^ 
excesses of that day, furnish plenty ^ ^^^ 
of boastful9 conversation for the yain.pr 
rest of the week.^ iiaugrvti 

What can be expected from "a 
youth when he shall arrive at man- 
hood, who hasthus passed the morn- 
ing of his life ? And with what rea- 
son can either parents or masters 
complain of the depravity:): of the ^^^P'' 
times, since they themselves take filiated 
so little care of the morals of the , 

rising generation ? 

9. The youth who has been long 
accustomed to revel through the dan 
gerous wilesS of gaiety and pleas- 2 Wil< 
ure, and has once given loose to <5e\^ » 
the excesses of the town, will hard- *f^^^ * 
ly ever be prevailed on to quit them, 

for what he considex^s as the dull 
enjojrmeuts of a calm, /peaceable 
a|id rirtuous life. Deaf to all re- 
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liioiistrancc84 ^^ pursne9 liis ))]eas- 
lire and perishes in the midst of his 
ddusive^ enjoyments. 

10. To check these cvils» and 
thereby prevents the fatal conse* 
qucnces, the infant mind must be 
carefully watched* and the unruly4 
passons made to g^ive ^'ay to the 
reason and authority of tlie pa- 
rent. Nothing can be so pleasing 
and dcliglitfuli and at the same time 
more the duty of the parent than to 
watch over the tender thought, and 
teach the young ideas to flow in a 
proper channel. 5 

11. To leave these cares to vain 
hope, that reason and maturity 6 will 
gradually fkX the wandering mind, 
and bring it to a proper sense of its 
duty» is as absurdZ and ridiculous 
as to expect that the fiery steeds 
who hits never felt tiio spur, the 
turbf9*the saddle nor tUc biidli^, 
%vtll with age become the peaceful, 
the quiet and the obedient animal. 

12. Nature sc'ems in some instan- 
ces to have given to the infiVior 
<:lass of beings tiiat degree of in- 
stinct whicli somctitnefi puts human 
roasoB to the blush. Shall inferior 
beings merely by the power of in- 
stinct:^ qualities, shew more care 
and prudence in rearing their ten- 
der oBapring, than proud maUi ^vith 



iJlem onstnit)- 

ces; tdiscove- 
1^, representa- 
tion. 

2 Delusive, a 
apt. tp deceive. 

3 Prevent, v 
to gO'dc^ pre- 
enp^&g'e, hinder. 

4 Unruly, a 
turbulent, un- 
povcrnable, li- 
centious. 

5 Channel, s 
the rouFMc for 
a stream of wa- 
ter; a grove, a 
gutter. 

6 Miitiirlty. a 
rii)eness, com- 
pletion. 

7 Absurd, a 
inconsistent, 
unreasonable. 

8 .Steed, e a. 
Ijorse for state 
or M ar. 

9 Curli, « an 
iron chain 
made fast to the 
upper part of 
the branchfs of 
tho bridU", mn- 
nii»jjf over tlie 
bewd of tb6 
horse. 

t Instlct, s a 
desire or aver- 
sion acting in 
tlie mind with- 
out the .iiUcr- 
veut\QTi ^\^v 
«oiv. 
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all his lordly and boasted superior- 
ity of human reason ? 



Extract from the eulogy on Doctor 

Franklin^ 

Pronoonced by the Abbe Fouchet, in the 

name of the commons of Paris, 1790. 

My voice shall extend to France,! 
to America and to posterity. I 
am now to do justice to a great 
man, the founder of American free- 
dom; I am to praise him in the 
name of the mother city of French 
liberty. It is not the naturalists 
and the philosopher^ that the orator 
of the commons of Paris ought to 
describe » it is the man, who hath 
accelerated the progress of sociai4 
order; , it is tlie legislator who hath 
prepared the liberty of nationsl 

9. The proverbs of <01d Henry,'5 
and <<poor Richard," are in the 
hands both of the learned and the 
ignorant ; they contain the most 
sublime6 morality, reduced to pop- 
ular language, and common com- 
prehension; and form tlie cate- 
chismr of happiness for all man- 



t Prance, « 
one of the 
kinjil^domB of 
£urope« 



kind. Franklin did not orokt any 
of the means of being useful to mao, 
or serviceable to sdtiety. fie spoke 



2 yatunaist, « 
a student in 
physics. 

3 Philosopher, 
t S mandeep U 
knowledg-e. 

4 Social, a fit- 
miliav in cmi- 
venation. 

5 Old Henrr 
and poor Ricn^ 
ard are nameft 
which Doct^ 
Franklin an- 
nexed to hfg 
writings. 

6 Sublime, a 
high in style 
and excellence. 

7 Catechism, « 
form of instruc- 
tioi^ 
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to all conditions, to both sexes, tp 
every age. 

3. At one and tho same time he 
governed nature in the heavens 
and in the hearts of men. Amidst 
the tempests of the atmosphere,9 he 
directed the thunder; amidst the 
storms of society, he directed the 
passions4 

4. HeelectrifiedS the consciences 
in order to extract the destructive 
fire of vice, exactly in the same 
manner as he electrified the heav- 
ens, in order peaceably to invite 
from them the terrible fire of tho 
elements. YenerableS old man ! 
aDgust4 philosopher ! legislator of 
the fraternity5 of the human race. 
\rhat extatic happiness embel lish- 
cd the end of thy careci! 

5. From thy fortunate asylum,6 
and in the midst of thy brothers 
who enjoyed in tranquility the fruit 

' of tby virtues, and the success of 
thy genius, thou hast sung songs of 
deliverance. The last looks which 
thcu didst cast around Ihee, beheld 
America happy ; France, on the 
other side of the ocean, free; and 
a sure indicationr of the approach- 
ing freedom and happiness of the 
world. 

6. The United States, looking 
upon themselves as thy chililiT\^, 
hare bewailed the death of the fa^ 



8 Tempest, » 
a riolent wind, 

9 Atmosphere, 
« the surround- 
in air 

+ Passion, a 
angrr, love, 
zeal. 

2 Elecf rify, « 
to attract hy 
magnetism. 

3 Venerable, a 
worthy of rev- 
erence. 

4 August, a 
magfnificent, 
royal. 

5 Fraternity, s 
a consecration, 
society. 

6 Asylum, * g, 
refuff e, a sanc- 
tuary, 



T Indication, 9 
a mark, sign, 
symptom. 
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ther of their republic. France^ thy 
family by adoption has honored thee 
as the founder of her laws ; and 
the human race has revered thee as 
the universal patriarch,7 who has 
formed the alliance of nature with 
society.S Thy remembrance be- 
longs to all ages ; tliy memory to 
all nations ; thy glory to. enterni- 
ty!9 



7Patttafch,# 
headof a fiunif 

^^ . 

8 Soctetjr, a 
company^ firik- 
temity. 

9 Eternity, # 
duration witihr 
out eud. 



On, Temperance in Pleasure^ 

1. Let me particularly exhort:^ 
youth to temperance in pleasui*e. 
Let me admonish them to bewareS 
of that rock on which tliousands 
from race to race continue to split. 
The love of pleasure, natur-^l to 
man in every period of his life, 
glowsS at this age with exctssive4 
ardor«5 Novelty adds fresh charms 
as yet* to every js^ratification. 

2. The world appears to spread a 
continual feast; and healfh:, vigor 
and high spirits^ invite them to pab- 
lake of it without restraint. In vain 
we warn them of latentZ dangers. 
Beligion is accused of it.sufferable 
cevsrity, in prohiUting enjoyment; 
and the old^ when they offer their 



f fixhort, V td 
advise» caution 
persuade. 

2 Beware, v to 
be cautious. 



S^lows, a 
bums, is heated 

4 Excessive, a 
beyond just 
bounds. 

5 Ardor, « af- 
fection, ferven- 
cy. 

y Latent, a 
concealed, hid- 
den, secret. 
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adolonitioiM, are upbraidcdS witli 
havinf; forgotten that they oucp 
were joung. 

3. Aifd yet, my friends, to what 
do the restraints of religion^ and 
the counsels of age "v^ith respect to 
pleasure^ aAnount t They may all be 
comprised^ in a few words : not to 
liUrt yourselves, and not to hurt oth- 
ers, by your puisu*! of pleasure. 

4. Within these bouiids, pleas- 
ure is lawful ; beyond thorn it be- 
comes criminal4 becau -.e it is ruin- 
ous.2 Are these rewtraints any oth- 
er thanwfaat a wise man would wish 
ta impose on himself} Vfe call you 
not to renounced pleasure, but to en- 
joy it in safety* Instead of abridg- 
ing it, we exhort you to pursue it 
on an extrusive plan. We propose 
measu. " (ov securing its posses- 
sion, an.,, prolonging its duration. 

5. Consall4 yo-** whole nature. 
Consider yo-ursi. \€s not only as 
sensitive, 5 but as rational beings : 
not only as rational but sociahG not 
only as sodal but immortal. What- 
ever violatcsr your nature, in any 
of these respects, cannot ?fford true 
pleasure ; any more than that which 
undermines an essential nart of Jhe 
vitals sysl^em can promote health. 
For the truth of this canc\usioQ^ 



8 Upbraid. « 
to rliHi-j^, t<r 
cliide, to re« 
proach. 



Comprise, #> 
to coMtsda to 
include. 



^ Criminal, i 
man accused or 
g^iilty. 

2 Ruinous, « 
fallen to ruin, 

3 Renounce, V 
to dis:ivow, tlF 
disclaim. 



4 Consult, V 
to pl&n, ukk ad 
vice. 

5 9ensitiTe, o 
Lairing- sense 
mitliout reason. 

6 Social, a 
familiar in con- 
versation. 

7 Violates, v 
infringes on. 

8 Vital, a ncr 



wc appeal, not merelyQ to the au- 
thority of religioHf nor to the festi- 
mony of the aged, bntto youreclv^ff 
and your own experience. 
G. Wcask whether you have pol 
found, that in a coarse of criminal ex- 
cesf3, your pleasure was not mgre 
than compensated by succeediilg:^ 
pain? whether, if not from every par- 
ticular instajnce« yet from every hab- 
it, at least of unlawful gratification,^ 
thore did not spring some thorn to 
wound you; there did not arise 
some conser|uence to make you re- 
pents of it in the issue ? 

7. •^Uow long then, yt> simple 
ones! will ye love simplicity?'*4 
IIow long repeat tlie same round of 
prrnicionsS folly ,» & tamely expose 
yourselves to be c.vught in the same 
snare ? If you have any considera- 
tion, or any firmnrssG left, avoid 
temptations for which you have 
found yourselves unequal, with as 
much care as you would shun pesti- 
lentiair infection. Break off all 
connections with the loose and prof- 
ligate.8 

S r^y these unhappy excesses of 
irreg«?lar pleasure in yoHth, how 
many amiable dispositions are cor- 
rupted or destroyed ! How many 
rising 'capacities and powers are 
suppressed ! How many flattering 



giii^>Iy, onity. 



i^ Suceedin^, 
part foUowmg^ 
making saccess 
ful. 

2 Gratification 
* pleasure ; re- 
ward. 



3 T?epertt, V 
to think or ex- 
press with sor- 
row 

4 Simplic'ty-, » 
want of cuii- 
ningr.' 

5 Pernicious, 
a destructive, 
mischievous. 

6 Firmness, t 
constancy, soli- 
dity. 

7 Pestilential, 
fl destructive. 



8 Prrfliffate, « 
an abandoned 
wretch. 
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hopes o{ parents and friends are to- 
talij extinguished ! 

9. Who biit.must difop a tear over 
human nature, when lie beholds that 
morning which arose so bright^ 
overcasts with mich untioiely dark- 
ness ; that good bumour which 
once captivated all hearts that vi^ 
vacity ^ which sparkled in every 
company ; those abilities wbi( h 
were fitted for adorning Ihe higliest 
station, all sacrificed^ at tho shrinrS 
of low sensuality ;4 and one who 
was formed for runniiig the fair car- 
eer of life in the midst of public es- 
tccmy cut off by Iris vicQS at the be- 
giniiingof his course, or sunk, for 
the whole of it, into insignificancy 
and contempt. These, i) sinful 
pleasure! are tby trophies. 5 

It is thus, that, co-operating 
t^itb the foe of God and man, thoit 
degradest human nature, and blast- 
est the opening prospects of hu« 
man felicity. 



9 Overcast, 
part, darkened 
with clouds. 

i Vivacity, 9 
liveliness, 
sprijiT^triness. 

2 Sacrifice, V 
to off ?^ nn 

3 Shrine, * a 
dcpos!to''V of 
relics of the 
dead. 

4 Sensuality, s 
addiction to 
bnital and cor- 
poreal ijleas- 
ures. 

9 T^cp^lca. * 
thin'4'3 tat en in 
batUe. 



ikseription of iJu fitst Amriean Congtvsi. 
. Prom tlie cVision ot Coluonbus.^ 

I- 

Oolumbus loakM ; and still around tliem 8^read[^ 

l^'roiti south to north th' immeasurable shade ; 

At last the central shadow burst awayt 

And rising regions opeu'd bh the day. 

Be saw, once more^ bright Delaware's silVcf 

streamy 
And Penny's thronged city cast a cheerful gleamj 
The dome of state that met his eager eye» 
Now beavM its arches in a loftier sky. 

The bursting gates unfold : and lo ! withif\f 
A solemn train, in conscious glory shine. 
The well known forms hts ey6 had traced before, 
in diffVent realms along the extended shore ; 
Here graced with nobler fame, and robM in statcj 
^ M They looked and niov'd magnificently great* 



i. y 
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fiiigh, on the foremost seat, in living iiglit^ 
Majestic Randolph cauglit the hero's sight ; 
Fair on his head, the civic crown was plac^d^ 
And the first dignity bis sceptre grac'd. 
He opes the cause, and points in prospect far. 
Through all tlie toils that wait th' impending 

war. 
But hapless sage ! thy reign must soon be o'er^ 
To lend tby lustre^ and to shine no more. 



IV. 

49o tbebrijipht morning star, from Kliados of cv*.:, 
I^eacis np the dawn, and lights the front of hoas *n; 
i'atnts to the waking world the smi^s bi'<»ad way» 
Then veils bis own, and shinos above the day. 
And see great Washington bvJiind ibt^e ri^e. 
Thy followiug sun, to gild our nioriiirjg8ki*'S ; 
O'er shadowy clirues to pour the enliv'nin.s: fianief 
The charms of freedom^ and the fire of fame. 

V. 

fiage Franklin next arose, in awful mien^ 
And smil'd nnrufQed o'er the approaching f^cex^v j 
High on his locks of age a >\rtath was hrac'd, 
Palm of all arts, that e'»^r a r.iortal grar'tl ; 
Beneath him lies the sceptre kings have borne» 
And crowns and laurels from their temph^s toru. 
Nash, Rutledge, Jefferson, in council gi*eat, 
And Jayj and Laurens op'd the rolls of fate* 

The LivingAtons, fair Freedom's gcnVoos band. 
The Lees, the Houstons, fathers of t-e lar»d. 
O'er climes and kingdoms turuM their anient eyes. 
Bade all the oppressed to speedy vengeance rise ^ 
AH powers of state, in (*»♦ ir extended plan. 
Rise from consent, to shield the rights of nrian. • 

VH. 

Bold Wolcott urg'd the all important cause ; 
With ^teady hand the solemn scene ho draws ; 
VRdaanted firmness with his wisdom join'd« 
Kor Kings, nor wculds, could warp his stedfast 
mindi 
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vin. 

Now graceful rising from his purple tbroncj^^ 
!u railiant robes tintnortal Hosracr shone;. 
Myrtles uail bays his leaitied temples bound. 
The statesman's wicath^ the poet^s garland 

crowned: 
Morals and laws expand hisIib'nV 80u)« 
Beam from his cyes> and in his accents rolU 

IX. 

Adams, cnragM a broken charter borc« 
And lawless acts of ministerial power ; 
Some injured right in each loose leaf appears^ 
A king in terrors^ and a land in tears*. 

X 

From all the guileful jdots the veil be drew ; 
W ith eye retortive looked creation through ; 
Op'd the wide range of nature's boundless plan, 
TracM all the strps of libertj and roan ; 
Crowds r,osctovengcance, while his accents rung. 
And independence tbander'd from his tongue* 



ddventures of Gen. Putnam. 

1. In the month of Aug. 500 men 
were eniployed under the orders of 
Majs, Rogers and Putnam to watch 
the motion:|: of the enemy near * Motion* the 
Tirondcroga. At South bay, they act of moving. 
Bepari^ted the party into two equal 
divisions^ and Rodgcrs took a posi« 
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tion on Wood Creek twelve miles 
distant from Putuar;*. 

2. Upon bcinff, sometime after- 
wards, discovered, they formed a 
re- union, ^ and concerted measures 
for refurnin«; . to Fort Edward. 
Tbcir nwirch through the woods, 
was in three divisions .by files, the 
right commanded by Rogers, the 
leftby Putnam and the centre by 
Captain D*£ll. Tiie first night 
they encamped^ on the banks 
at Clear river^ about a mile 
from old Fort Ajin, which bad 
been formerly built Ly general 
^Nicholson* 

S->.;!Xt morning Major Rogers 
and a Uritish officer,, named Irwin, 
incautiously suflTcred themselves, 
from a spirit of false emulation, to 
ba engaged in firiiig at a maik. 
>l)thing could have been more rc- 
pugnantS to the military princi- 
ples of Putnam than such conduct, 
or repr6bated4 by him in more 
pointed terms. 

4. As soon as the heavy dew5 
which had fallen the preceding6 
ivight would permit, the detachment 
moved in one body, Putnam being 
in the front, D*Ell in the centre and 
Bodgers in thcr rear. The imper- 
vious7 growth of slirubs and under- 
brush that had sprung up, where, 
tlie land Lad been partially clc&vcd 



i- Reunion, » 
h. second union.. 



2 Encamp, w 
to form ail a«ny 
into a regailar 
camp. 



5 Repnjrnan^ 
a disobetlientt 

rcluctanl, con- 
liary, opposite. 

4 UeprobatecL 
part di sail owed 
■coudemncd. 

5T)cw, « mois- 
ture, deposited 
in the nigUt. 

6 Preceding", 
fart going- lie- 
foj*e. 

7 ImpervIoiM^ 
a Impassable, 
thick* 



come y< ars bclVre, occnsioued this 
cliaii^e Li the order of marrh. 

f». At the inoment 4;f moving, the 
farnou«:F;Tnch partizanMoiang v^ho 
biiJ Ir.Tiiseiitvvitli 500 men toiiiiter- 
c«'pt8 out' pint)', \\as not more than 
o i:* mile and an half distant from 
them. IKvvinc^ hejtkd the firing, he 
h 's'^Mif d t'l Ihv r.n aiahusradcQ prc- 
( is« i> in that piirtiil* t!u^ wood most 
l:iv'» M!)!'e to his prijrrt. Major 
rj!:n:\»;i was jjst e.rii'rging^ from 
t:'.: il i-. L.t inlij the coniinoo forest 
xsf.oii t\ii' etirii'j hi'-'f^ and with 
t::sf»>i(l. » (2 \o!!a and whjiips ro.ii- 
n» i*''*»5 \i\ uil/i'lt li'^nm the right 
of ins di» ision. 

6. ^5111 j»: i*^! d,b?it i!r.disa);ord,r;it- 
nai:) iiaii*'d, rolir Mf.d Ujc i\tVf and 
passed the word I'rv iht- other divis- 
ion to advari'^e for Fis KuppoH. — 
D'Kil cam . I'l.*^ ar.tinn thniigh 
wi'My scHtlcrod and priji; ijially 
r:<ight hi'tweni man and inan« hooii 
j^ri'W generally and inteivselj^S 
warm. Jt \vo?dd he a8 di*^- ult aff 
useless to describe this irregular 
anl frro7:<)US !n.')de of fighting. 

r. Major Pufns^m, poroeiving it 
would he impraciirahle4 to cross 
the creek, deterni'ned to main- 
tain his grotind. Inspired by his 
exdmpl(»5 t!ie offioers and men be- 
haved with great bravery; some- 



8 Interc«pt,'«r 
to stop, eut air 
obstruct, seize. 

9 Ambuscaile, 
« place oi* lufw 
pTJse, troops 
ccncckled. 

i EmtPging, . 
part, rising' out 
of any tkiii|c in 
which it is cov- 
ered; r.«ountinr 
fn.m a stkte of 
OTipre .t on. 

t DisrorcUnt. 
a fli»:ij^ecinjf, 
iucousistent. 



3 Intensely, a4t 
to a fi^reat 'de- 
gree. 



4 Impractical 
blc, a not to be 
cflTectecl by hu- 
n-.in ni^na. 

5 Kxampic. t 
ZL pattern, COp^Tf: 
modd. 






flhncs ffcfy fought aggregatelyG in 
epen view, and soinctimcs indi- 
Tidaally under cover ; taking aim 
froin behind the bodies of treeSf 
and acting in a manner inde^iendeut 
uf each other. 

8. For himseir^ having dischar- 
ged his fiiseer srveral tioies^ at 
length it missed fiic while the muz- 
zle was pressed r.j^winst the breast 
of a large aud \v:-ll proportioned 
savage. This warrior, avuilisig 
hiniself of the indefonsibleS atti- 
tude of his adversary, wiUi * tre- 
mendous war'Wb«H)p, sprung*for- 
vrard, with his Mlted hatchet, and 
compelled him to .surrender ; and 
having diRarmrd and bound him 
fast to a tree, retnined to the bpf <!e, 

9. The intrepid9captaitis D'KU 
and Harmon, who now (:onimati«)<^d, 
were forced to give ground for a lit- 
tle distance ( the sav aj^es conceiv- 
ing this to Lc a certain harbiii.<i:r of 
victory, rushed iitipetuDUslv^^ on, 
with dreadful a?)d redoubl'cd crii*s. 
But otir two partizansS collectinfi: a 
handful of brave men, gave thcp^^r- 
suers so warm a rccc))iion as lo o- 
blige them in turn to rotieatS a lit- 
tle beyond the spot at wiych tlie ac- 
tion had commen.tJ, Hero ll!?y 
made a stand « 

10. This change of ground oo- 
CMSioned the tiw to which PutuATO. 



ly, ati. in a 
mass, the whole 
together. 



7 Fusee, f" a 
soUucr's gun. 



81 idefonsihlc, 
p not 'jc be dc- 
iendcd. 



{• Tiitivp'd. u 
fjavltsb, hr;i>e 
bold dsnnj^, 



i Trrpetuously, 
ad viv.>]:v..ly, 
vehemciiOy. 

2 Ta-.'tizMi, * 
a pal 'v n^tn, 
i:;:.-! '.fa ^;vty 

di-;'V , feo r^n. 
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was lied, to be directly between the 
fire uf the two parties. Human 
imagination can hardly figure to it- 
self a more deploraWc4 situation. 
The balls flcNv incessantly from ei- 
ther side; many struck the tree, 
whjic some passed through the 
sleeves and skirts of his coat. In 
this state of jeopardy, 5 unable to 
iuovc his body, to stir his limbs, or 
even to incline his head, he remain- 
ed more than an hour. So equally 
bahmccdi and so obstinate:}: was the 
light! 

11. At one momer.t, while the 
battle swei'vedf in favor of the ene- 
*ny, a young savage chose an odd 
v.ay of discovering his humour. — 
lie found Putnam bound. He might 
have dispatched him at a blow.— 
bathe loved better to excite the ter- 
rors of the prisoner, by hurling a 
lomahawkG at his head — or rather 
it should seem his object was to>.>see 
bow near he could throw it witliout 
touching him. 1 he weapon? struck 
in the tree a number of times at a 
Lair's breadth distance from the 
mark* 

12. When the Indian had finish- 
ed bis amusement, a French officer 
(a much mure iuvcterateS savage 
\iy uature, though descended from 
bo humane and polished a nation) 

jKTCciring PutusLW; coddle w^ Xo U\m, 



4 Deplorably' 
a lamcnlabtcj 
iiiiserable. 



5 Jeopardy, • 
dang-er, j>cril/ 
hazard^ t'ls^ 

i Obstinate, a 
stubborn, reso- 
lute, fixed, 
firm, 

f Swerved, 
part vandcrcd, 
roved, tlevia- 
tcd, fljwii. 



6 Tomahavk, 
e an Indian 
hatchet. 

T Weapon, 9 
an instrument 
of defence, or 
offence. 



8 Inveterate, 
a old, obstinate, 
fixed^ establish- 
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and lovellii^g ^fuscc9 within a foot 
ofltis breast, attempted to discbar$i;;e 
it; it missed Vivo — iiioffcctiiHlly did 
llic intended victim solicit the treat- 
ment d^e to his situation, by repeat- 
ing that he was a prisoner of war. 

13. The degencarate:j; French- 
Diait did ni)t understand the Ian- 
gua^^e of honor or of ujitnre; deaf 
to tUei/ voice and dead to sensibili- 
ty, he violently and repeatedly push- 
ed the muzz(c2 of his ^un against 
Putnam's ribs, and finally gave him 
e cruel blow on the jaw with the 
ba-iL of his piece. Alter which das- 
tait!!; tUud he left him. 

14. At Iciigth the active intrrpid- 
IlyS of U'Kil and Hai inon, second- 
ed by <iie persevering vftlor of their 
loUuwus, p^e^ ailed. '1 1m\> drove 
from tlie field the enenjy, \sUo left 
about niucly deatl behind them. As 
they Vkerc refiri!ig,4 Putnam was 
untied by the Indian who had made 
him prisoner, and wl»u;;i he after- 
wards called master. 

15. Having been conducted for 
6ome distance from the place «)f ac- 
tion, he was siripped of his coat« 
Yest,5 stockings and shoes ^ loaded 
vith as many packs of the wounded 
as could be piled upon him* strong- 
ly pinioned,G and his wrists tied as 
dosely together as tlicy couM be 
puUcJ wJtU a coi'd^ 



9 Fusee, a ilr^ 
lock, a part of 
a watch. 



4 Dopfcnerate, 
a unlike ar^CL'S- 
tors, unvrortby, 
base. 



2 Muz.zfe, • 
the end or 
moutli of a gim, 
apout, kind of :k 
halter. 



5 Intr< j/ulity, 
braver V, hold-* 



4 Retiring: 
pan. re tr«-. at in Iff 

uilhdrawiiig. 



5 Vest, i a 
parnient, kind 
of a small coat. 

6Piii'*iH'd, 
part. COD f^nei. . 
hr h'.ndiiig" the 
elbtvws to the 
sides, tfhacklcd, 

h'JUild. 
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Id. After be ha J marched through 
v^o pleasant patbiy in this paiulul 
iuanner, fonmany a te€lioiis7 Diile, 
the party (who were excessively fa- 
tigued) halted to breathe. His 
hands were now imnoderately sweK* 
Ivd from the tightness of the liga- 
tui*e8 and the pain had become in- 
tolerable. His feet were so much 
scratched that the blood dropped 
last from them. 

17. Exhausted with bearing a 
burden above his strength, and iran- 
tici with torments exquisite beyond 
endurance! be entreated the IHsh 
interpreter to implore as the last 
and opl^ grace he desired of the 
savagesj that they^wouUt iiuock him 
on the head, and take his scalp,& at 
once, or loose his hands. 

18. A French officer instantly in- 
terposing,3 ordered his hands to be 
unbound and some ol the packs to 
betaken off. By this time the In^ 
dian who captured him and had 
been absent with the wounded, com- 
ing II P» g&ve him a pair of mocca- 
sou'A and expressed great indigna- 
tion at the unworthy treatment his 
I)risoner bad suffered. 

19. That savage chief again re- 
turned to the care of the wounded4 
rn^ the Indians about two hundred 
la number, went befoi*e the rest of 

ifie jpartjr to the place where t\\e 



7Tedi<nis,9 
tircBomey wet- 
risomcy ^lato* 
ry, slow. 



8 Ligature, « 
any tiling 
bfiiund on, ban- - 
dage ; tlie act 
ol blinding; the 
state oi' beiug 
bound. 

4 Frantic, a 
outragfousV 
ar.d turbidently 
mad; transport- 
ed by violence 
of passion. 

2 Scalp, • the 
fckin and flesh 
on the bkull. 

3 Inter])ose, t 
to place be- 
tween, ofier, 
mediate. 



4 Moccason, A 
a shoe of soft 
thin leather 
without a soaL 

i^ Wounded, a 
having receiv- 
ed wounds^ 
been burt> 
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whole were, thut night to oncstcnp. 
They took with them xn'ey:v Pat- 
nam* on whom (besides iiinuniera- 
bio f)lhpr outrai^es) tli'*y had tho 
barharit} 2 to inflict a iloep woiind 
vritli a tomahawk, in the Icltrheck. 

20. His sufferings were in this 
place to be co:nuininate(l.3 A scene 
of horroH, Infinitely greater than had 
ever met his eyes before, was now 
preparing. It was determined to 
roast him alive. For this purpose 
they Jed him into a dark forcs^4 
stripped him nak( % bound him to a 
tree and piled dry hrush, with other 
fiicU at a. small distance, in a circle 
round him. 

21. They accompanied tlicir la- 
bors, fts if for Iiis funeral dirgo5 
with screams and howls !nimiiahle6 
but by savage voices. Then tliry 
set the piles on fire. A sudden 
shower damped the rising flame. 
£ti]l rhey stroyte to kindle, it until 
ht last, the blaze ran fiercely/ 
round the circle. Major Tutnam 
soon began to feel the scorchingS 
beat. His hands wci*c so tied that 
he could move his body. He oft- 
€n shifted sides as the fire approach- 
ed. 

22. This sight, at the very idea 
jof which all but savages must shudr 
dor, a/Fordctl tho highest divf-v:- vow 
to hi^ in^wman ferment »-\ v wV.v 



2 Darbai ' y f 
sava^ness ; iu- 
civilit}' : cruel- 
ly, inimm unity. 

3 ConsiiniTnato 
efl,/»flW.co»nj)ie!' 
ted. fulfilled. 



4 Forest, a 
waste grounrl, a 
nati^ral woa4» 



5 "Dir/r^. * ft 
rnournViil d':.y, 
a scnp^of l;i- 
iTicntalicn. ' 

6 Tni Hi) table, a 
above imitation 
not to be copi- 
ed 

7 FI crcely, ad 
violently, furi- 
ously. 

8 Scorching", 
part, b'.irnipf: 
slightly. 
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'Jrmonstratcil the ileUrinm9 of thcii* 
joy by cotresponileiit yells, dances 
:iMi! gcstiruIiitior.s4 Uf saw clear- 
ly that his final hour wiis inevita- 
h]y2 cofuft. lie summoned all hiM 
r^'sohition and composed his mind, 
tLF, fi\r «s the circumstances could 
admit, to bid an eternal farewell to 
all he held most dear. 

23. To quit the world would 
firarrcly have cost a single pj^ng 
but for the idea of home, but for the 
remembrance of domes*. it 3 endear- 
ments, of the nfTcctionatc partner of 
his 3oul, and of their beloved off- 
»prin^^. llis thought was uHimatc- 
1}4 fixed on a happipr state of ex- 
istence, beyond the tortures he was 
beginning to endure. 

24. The bitterness5 of death, even 
of that death which is accompa- 
nied with the keenest agonies, was 
in a manupr pjist — nature with a 
feeble struggle, was quitting its last 
hold on sublunaryS things, when a 
French officer rushed through the 
c rowd, opened a way by scattering 
the burning brands and unbound the 
victim. It was Molang himself, 
to whom a savage, unwilling to see 
another human sacrifice immola- 
ted,S had run aud communicated the 
iid'mga. 

es. That commandant spuvicwiA 



9 Dalirium, • 
alienation of 
mind, dotaf^. 

t Gesticula- 
tions, « antick A. 
tricks, various 
postures. 

2 Inevitably, 
<id without the 
possibility of 
an escape. 



3 Domestic, • 
belonjjing' to a 
house. 



4 UWmatcly, 
cd in the Iriflt 
conscqui^n?e. 

5 nittcmcss, 9 
a bitter taste, ' 
malicei sorro-.r, 
grief. 



6 Sublunary, a 
terrestrial ' 
worldly. 



8 Tmmolated, 
part sacrificed* 
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and sc^verely reprimantleJO the bar- 
barians, whose nocturnal pnwwas 
he suddenly ended. Patnani did 
not want for feeling or gratitude. 
The French commander fearing to 
trust hiin alone wit!i them, remain- 
ed until he could deliver^ him iu 
eafety. into the hands of bis master. 

26. Tho savage approached his 
prisoner kindly^ and seemed to treat 
liira with particnlar affections He 
o£fered him some hard biscuit, but 
finding he could not chew them, on 
account of the blow he had receiv- 
ed from the Frenchman, tiiis more 
human«6 savage soahcdsome ofthc 
biscuit in water and made him suck 
the pulp-like part. 

27. Determined, however not to 
lose his captive, (the refreshment 
being tiuished) lie took the mocca- 
0OI1S from his feet and tied them to 
one of his wrists ; then directing 
him to 1iedo#nou his back upon 
the bare ground, lie stretched one 
arm to its fuii length and bound it 
fast to a young tree j the other ana 
was extended and bound in the sauiO 
nr.anner; his Ic^s were stretched 
apart and faslencd,^to two sup- 
lings.4 

28. Then a number of tall.hut 
slender pi>les were cut do.vn; whirlj 
with some Jong biishx)H were \'ivu\ 

scrosB Ih9 body li onj hcai tu ?vi^V| 



^Reprimandci 
pun. checked, 
reproved, rcba- 
ked. 



t Deliver, ». 
to pnvf, offer, 
lree,save,rtlafe. 

2 Affection, t 
love, fondness, 
zeal, quality, 
babit. 



3 Humane, a 
lender, com- 
passioiititc, 
kii d, civih 



4 Sapling, « 
young- trees. 
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oil each side lay as many Indiatis 
as could conveutcutly find lodg- 
ing, in order to prevents the pos- 
sibility of his cscape.6 In tliis 
disagreeable and painful posturef 
he remained until morning. 

£9. During this night, the long- 
est and most dreary conreivabie, 
our Iicro used to relate, that he felt 
a ray of cheerfulness come casuai- 
\y6 across hie mind, and could not 
ev0n refrain from smiling, Tvl^n he 
reflected on this Iudicrous|l group 
for a painter, of which he himself 
was the principal figure. 

30. The next day he was allow- 
ed his blanket and moccasons, and 
permitted to march without carry- 
ing any pack, or receiving any in- 
sult.8 To allay his extreme hun- 
ger, a little bear's meat was given, 
which he sucked through his teeth. 
At night the party arrived at Ti- 
condcroga, and the prisoner was 
placed under the caro of a French 
guard. 

31. The savages who had been 
prevented from giutting9 tlieir dia- 
bolical thirst for blood, took every 
opportunity of manifesting, their 
Tualevolence for the disappointment, 
by horrid grimacesS and angry 
gestures: but they were suffered 
ijo more lO offer him violence or 



* Pi*eifent, 4 
to hinder, to 
stop. 

6 Escape^ «. . 
a getting cleiil^ 
flight, over- 
sight. 

7 Posture, a an 
attitude, situa- 
tion, state. 

6 CasuaUy, ad 
accidentally, by ' 
chance. 

H Ludicrous, a 
merry, sportive 
humorou-*. . 



8 Tn?nlt, a in- 
solence, con- 
tempt, abuse, 
an at)ronti 



6 GUitting, 
part, detourjng, 
overloading, 
cramming. 

8 Grimace, t 
affectation, a 
wi'y mouth. 
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32. After having been examined 
by the Marquis de Montcalm^ Maj. 
Put nam was conducted to Montreal 
by a French officer, who treated 
him with the greatest indulgence 
and huinanity4 ♦ HumAnitf, # 

tlie nature of 
man, bencvo- 
" Icnce. 

The Faithful American Dog. 

1. AnofRccrin tl^elate American 
armyt ou liis station at the west- 
ward, went out in the morning with 

liis dog and gun, in quests of game. 2 Qics*, » 

Venturing too far from the garrison st^ai^h, urt of 

he was fired upon by an Indian, who ^'^^^'"^ff;/"q"i 

was hirkingS in the bushes, and m- 3 L-iikiMrr. 

stantly fell to the ground. pnrt, irin? in 

2. The Indian running to him, ^y^^'^^^ryxz, 
struck him on tlio head with his toui- >"^Sciose 
nhawk in order to dispatch him ; 

but the button of liis hat fortunate- 
ly wai'ding4 off the edge, ho was 4 ^va^cli^ff, 
only- stunned by the bhiw. Witli />rtr/ keeping off 
savage bnitality he applied tlie defcnJing. 
scalping knife, and hastened away 
with this trophy 5 of his horrid cru- 5 Trophy, « 
city, leaving the officer for dead, something: ta- 
and none to relieve or console him ^*^"/^""i^?-g"" 
but bis faithful dog. si^c/"up Ti 

3. The afflicted creature gave ev- proof of victory 
cry expression of his attachment, - ^. , v 
fldoiitjrC and HSl^cthn. He licked S^^! \;^v. 

f/^o wounds jvHh inexpressible ten- WoiOiUtti^cc. 



f 
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mutual seiisibU- 
iiy. 



dernJ*?s, r\ikJl mourned the f;;te of 

his bolovcil master. Having per- 

forninl rvery ofaco which sympa- 

thv7 dictated or sagacity could in- 7 Sympathy « 

vt'iit, witlifiutbtii.g ablv; to remove ^^"o^, fecUrig, 

his mAstd* from tlic fatal spot, or 

procure from hira any 8i|j;iiS of life, 

oi'h:> woiiicd cxpreBsious of afivc- 

tiun to hiiU, he ran olT^ in quest of 

help. 

4. Bending his course towards the 
river, where two men were fishing, 8 Rhetoric, • 
ht5 urg.^d them by all the jjowcrsnf na the act of speak 



tug", not only ■ 
with propriety, 
but with art & 
el egancc 

9'ATnbuscacl«s 
<a private sta.- 
tioii in whidi 
men lie to sur- 
prwe others. 

I Caresses, .§ 
fond embraces^ 
acts of exidear- 
mciit. 



tive rhetorics to accompany him to 
t!ie woods. The men were sus])i- 
cious of a decoy to an ambuscadi 9 
atid durst not venture to follow tho 
doj^5 whofiiidiTigull his caresses:^ 
fail, returned to the care of hij 
muster; and liekiiig hi.^ wounds a 
ses.oud tiuie, renewed all his teader- 
n \S8 ; but \^ith no better success 
than bef(ire. 

5. Again he returned to the men, 
onco more to try his skill in allur- 
in^<3 them to his assistance. In 
this attempt he was more success- 
ful than in the other. The men, see- 
ing his soliritude,3 began to think 2 Alliirln^, 
the dog might have discovered sopao /^^'^ temt.iinj 
valuable game, and determined to ^^ *° *^pparent 
hazard the consequences of follow- good.to entxe. 
ing him. 3 Solicitiule • 

5. Transported with his Rwccensi^ ^e%v^IU, 
tta aBectionat^' creature bumt^, snr.^^A. ' 
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f}\cm s1r>Tig hy every cxprer^sion of 
arclonr.4 Presently they arrive<l 
at theflpoty wlierPf behold, an oiliv^er 
wouniltNl, fscalpcdy weUcriii;^ in his 
S'^reS anil faint with the loss of 
blood ! 

7. SiifRre it to say he was yet a- 
live. They carried him to the fort, 
"^here tlie first diTssings were per- 
formed, A suppiiration5 immedi- 
ately took place, and he wau soon 
roMVpyed to the hospitr^l at Albany, 
where in a few weeks he was en- 
tirely rcoovejed, and was able to 
return to his iiity. 

8, This worthy officer owed his 
life probably to tlje fidelity of this 
8agadons6 d<»g. His tongue, which 
tlio gentleman afterwards declarod 
gave him the riiost ex<|Uisitt*r pleas- 
ure, clarified the wound in th'2 must 
effectual manner, and his persever- 
ance brouj^ht that assistance, with- 
out which he must soon havepL-rish- 
ed. 

<«My d'jg, the trustiest of his kind^ 
lYith gratitude inflames my mind; 
I mark his true, his faithtul way^ 
And in my service copy Tray,*' 



4 Ar«lo«ir, « 
z-jil, fcrvciicy, 

5 Oovf: * 

cru runted 
blooX 



6 Siinpuri»"on 

orchaii)»'col'tM*i 
nii'tcr of a lu.- 
m or in* (> pus . 



quitk 'if .jccnt 
or liiougi.t, jL- 
cute, 

SExqtiisitc, a 
cxcellriit, nu'i- 
ous, complete. 



On Sprivg. 

I. What Bfitonishius variety of ar- aS^?^ 
tidces, H'Aa^i/iijmiierableS mttUoM >itxt^ 



.\^ 
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of citquisStef works, is the Ood of 
tiatui-e engaged in every moment ! 
How gloriously is all his perva- 
ding2 wisdom and power employed 
in .this usei'ul season of tiie year, 
this spring of nature* What irifi 
nite myriads^ of vrgotable beings 
is he forming this moment, in tlu ir 
roots and branches, in their leaves 
and blosioms, their seed and fruit ! 

^4 Some indeed^ begun to diseov- 
cr their bloom amidst the snows of 
January «4 or under the rough, cofd 
blast ot' March : these flowers are 
withered and vanished in April, and 
their seeds are now ripening to per- 
jfection. Others ai'c aliewing tiicm- 
seives this day« in all their bloom- 
ings pride and beauty ; wljiie they 
adorn the gardens and meadoM's 
Vith gay and glowingG col mhs, 
they promise their fruit in the day 
of harvest. 

S. The whole nation of vegeta- 
bles is under the divine care and 
culture ;r his hand forms them day 
and night with admirable skill and 
unceasing operation, according to 
the nature he fii*st gave them, and 
produces their buds and foliage,8 
their flowery blossoms, and . ich 
fruits in their appointed months* 

4. Their progress in life is ex- 
ceedittg swift at this season ot U\^ 
^j'ear; aadtbeif succcssivo s^ppcar- 



^ Ex qui 
exci'Jlent 
sunimatc 

2 Perra 
to pass th 
or over. 

3 Myti 
n«n)bcr < 
tliousaixd 



4/ .Tinu 
the first 
in the yc 



5 rv^ooi 
fill of !)!( 
youtlifMl. 

6 Cln 
briglUu« 



7 Cultu 
the acto; 
ration. 



8 Folia] 
tufts of i 
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and sWfct changes of rai- 
} are visiblef almost h-iurly, 
these creatures are of luwor- 
md give but feeble displays of 
laker's wisdoiii. 
Lot us raise our contcrryla- 
3 another story, and survey a 
r theatre of divine wond-^rs. 
t endless armies of anim:ils is 
\nA of God mouldings and iig- 
;this xvvy moment, tlirough- 
iis brutal dominions ! What 
mse flights of little birds are 
rerincMting4 in the eggs, heav- 
nd growing towards shape anU 

What unknown myriails of in- 
in their various cradles and 
ng places, are now working 
ids vitality^ and motion ! And 
(andsof thcai with their paint- 
ings just beginning to unfurIG 
expand themselves into fluttor- 
iiid daylight; while otJicrfam- 
of them have forsaken their 
y beds, and exultT and glitter 
e warm sunbeams ! 
An exquisite world of wonders 
mplicatedS even in the body of 
f little insect ; an ant, a gnat, 
;e, that is scarcely visible to the 
d eye. Admirable engines !9 
h a whole academy of philosb'- 
s could never contrive j ^V\\r\\ 
mtioa of poetsf hath nt^iXh^t 



9 l(uime^t. • 
clothes, dress, 
vcalure. 

-^ Visible, a 
con8picuoua|0- 
pen. 

3 Contempla- 
tion^ » nicuitM' 
tions, studies. 

3 Moulding^, 
fovukib|^. 



■ 4 FeTrreittinR", 
jHirt pitlinjrthe 
paKi :io Slit ea- 
ting tllOtlUll. 



5 Vitality, # a* 
power of sub- 
slsiing-in life. 

6 Unfurl, V to 
expand, tu 
open. 

7 Exult, V to 
rejoice above 
iiicauure. 

8 Complicated 
part folded Vo- 
g^cther. 

o Rngrines, c 
machines. 
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ert nor coltmrs to describe ; nor has 
a wr)rldoraiecl)anicd!2 sklil enoi^gh 
to frame the plainest or coarseBt of 
them. . ' * 

8. Their r(*r\'C9, tlicir mnscleSjS 
aud the mmute4 afoms which com- 
pose the fluids fii to run Ml the litt!c 
channels of tijcir veins, escape th.* 
notice of tlie most saffaciMJS mat he- 
Tnatici?,n,5 with alJ his aid of glass- 
es. The active powers and ciirios- 
ity6 of human nature arc liinilod in 
their pursuits, and must be content 
to lie down in ignorance. 

9. It is a constant triumph over 
all the inte.llectuair poweraof man, 
which Gt)d maintains in those in- 
imitabl'S works of nature, in these 
iiupcrtctrabic I'ccesses of diviire art! 
I'he 11 aj!j» and banners of Almighty 
wisdom arc now displayed r.iund 
liair tlieglobi!, and tht dther half 
waits the return of the sun to spead 
the same triumph over the southern 
wjrld. 

10. Tiie sun is God's primeO 
minister in this wondrous world of 
Icings, and he works with sovc- 
reij^u > i^orf o n the surface of the 
earth, and spreads his influence un- 
d:»r the cl(»dsto every ri>)t and fi- 
bre2 mouMin,q them iuto their pro- 
per forms by divine dii«*cti<>n. — 
There is not % plant, vjh- a leaf, 
nor one Utile fcraucUing thread, ^- 



2 Mechanic • 
a manufacturer. 

3 Muscli^s, t 
flt^shy fibre*. 

4- Minute, a 
sna>l, slender 
.tr:fli!ig. 

5 Mathomati- 
c:an, s ouc sbil- 
lud ill liiathc- 

6 Ciiiwln, t 
iiiquls iti vc tUiH^. 



'f- Int llectual, 
a iijci-la"!. kli-al. 

^ (ii'unitabl'sa 
not to be iinxwa- 
ted. 



9 Prime a<^r- 
)y, bIoominf^» 
principal. fir»t- 
rate, fipit, ori- 
ginal, exceflcnt. 

t Vigor. « ef- 
ficacy, force. ' 

2 Fibre, % a 
small threud or 
suing. 
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bove or beneath the groundi that 
escapes the eye f>r influence of this 
benevolent luminary:3 fen illustri- 
ous cmhloui of tho omnipr>lonrr4 
and universal activity of t?ie CiHia- 
tor. 



3 Luminaiy, • 
iny body that 

•ir CninipcttuC'j 
8 almiglity pow- 
er. 



The Pleasures of Virtuous Sensfi- 
bUify. 

The g^oil cffiTtsof true sensibil- 
ity 5 on general \irtuc and hfvpp!- 
IJCSS9 admit of no dispute. Let us 
consider its effect on the happiness 
of hi in v?ho possesses it- and the va- 
rious pie;:sures to which it j;ivv:s 
bin) access. 6 If he is niasicr of 
rii-hes or iuflitence, it uffonis him 
the means of mcriasing his own 
cnjo}inent57 by ri-lieving the war.ts 
• or inj&'casing the couiforts of oth- 
ers. 

2. If he commands not those ad- 
vantageSyS yet all the conifoi'tsy 
which be sees in the possession of 
tliC deserx'ingy become in some f . rt 
his* by rejoicing in the good \Yltich 
tJipy enjoy. Even t<»e face of na- 
ture yields a satisfaction to him 
which the insensible can never 
know. The prt)fusiori9 of good- 
ness wl&ich lie behojds poured lor.U 
i^uiljc U2jl\crsc.f ililntts Ills Uc^vl 



5 Si'iisibili y.9 
a qr.ukncss of 



6 Access, « ad- 
iTiis'iitin, ap- 

pi'Oiicli, mtuna 
of approach, 

7 I-Mj. ymeiit, 
»frMit;on, hap. 
j^ ill CSS. 



8 Advantiig^e, # 
supcrionty; op. 
l>oplunity. 

9 rrofusion a 
profii.-c.?c8h,ex. 
ubci-aut, plenty, 



•j Universe, # 
tlie world, ^t;- 
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^itb tlie thoyglity that innumerable 
multitudcB^ aruiind bim are blest 
and bappy. 

3. Wben he se-es the labors of men 
appeariii.t^ to prosper, and views a 
country flourishing in wealth and 
iiidiislry ;3 when he beholds the 
spring coming fortii in its beauty^ 
aiid reviving the decayed face of 
nature ; or in autumn4 beholds the 
fields loaded with plenty, and 
the year crowned with all its fruits; 
he lifts his affections with grati* 
tudes to the great Fatlier of all, and 
rcj'ices in the general felicity and 

4. It may, nideed, be objected^ 
iliAt the same sensibility 6 lays open 
the heart to be ])i»:»rccd with many 
wouMds, from the distresses which 
abound in <he world; expose us to 
fretju^nt suffering from the partici- 
pfitions7 which it communicates of 
tiiC sorrows^.as well as the joys of 
frifiidship. l^utlct it be consider- 
ed that the ^tender melancholy of 
sympatnyS is accompanied with 4 
sensHtion* which they who feel il 
would not exchange for the gratifi- 
catioii of the selfisti. 

5. When the heart is strongly 
moved by any ol^hc kind affectionSf 
even when it ;.oars itaelf forth ia 
rirtuoua sorrow, a seci'et allrafc- 

//Va^ cliarm mingleB fiii^ thj& (can- 



2 Multitude, 
many, more* 
than one, n 
crowd ortiuTOiig 



3 Industry, « 
diligfence, en- 
deavor, assidu- 
ity. 

4 Autumn. < 
the t)iirdseason 
of the year. 



5 Gratitude, s 
d<ity lo bene* 
factors. 

6 Sensibility, « 
a quickness of 
sensation. 



7 Parti cipa: 
tion, t a partA-' 
kin£: of some- 
thing-. ' 

8 Sympathy: t 
fellow fcelingi- 
compassion. 



Attractive. r 
what draws or 
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ful emotion ; there i* a joy in tbe 
midst of grief. Let it be further 
considered, tliat the giicfs whidi 
sensibility introduces, are counter- 
balanced:^ by pleasures which flow 
from the same source. Srnsibility 
heightens) in general, the human 
powers, and is connected witli a- 
cuteno8s2 in all our feelings. 

6. If it makes us more alive to 
some painful sensations, in return, 
it renders the pleasing ones more 
vividS and. animated. The selfish 
tnan languishes in his narrow cir- 
cle of pleasure. They are con H nod 
to what affects his own interest. — 
He is obliged to repeat the same 
j^ratiiications« till they become in- 
sipid. But the man of virtuous4 
sensibility moves in a wider sphere 
of felicity. 

7. His powers are much more 
frequently calh'd forth into ocrupa- 
tions,5 of pleasing activity. Num- 
berLeks occasions open to hiiu of 
indulging his favourite taste, by 
conveying satisfactions to others. 
Often It is in his power, in one way 
or other, td so(»th the afllcted heart; 
to carry some consolation into the 
house of woe. 

. 8. In the scene* of ordinary life, 
in the domesticZ and social inter- 
ifburse of men, the cordiality ot Vvis 
E 



i Count erbs- 
lanned, v in 
make amends^ 

equal. 

2 Aciitrncss, 
8 sharpiK'jis ; 

8\ibtlcness, 
quickness. 

3 Vivid, rtlivet 
ly, spricrlitly, 
quick, Jiciive. 



4 Viiliioua, a 
morally good, 
chaste, devout. 



5 Oociryialion, 
« business, en»- 
rlbymcnt. 

6 Sati6f:"''tlnn, 
8 beinjr f)Kascd 
jur satisfied. 



7 Domestic, a 
>>rlwr,f;ir.fc tf' a 
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afl^ctiotts cheers and gladdens him.. 
Every appearance, every descrip* 
tionS of innocent happiness, is en- 
joyed by him. Every native ex- 
pression of kindness and affection 
among others, is felt by him, even 
though he be not the object of it* 
Among a circle of friends enjoying 
one another, he is as happy as tl^ 
happiest. 

9. In a word, he lives in a differ- 
cnt sort of world from what the 
selfish man inhabits. He possesses 
a new sense, that enables him to be- 
hold objects which the sclfish9 can- 
not see. At the same time his en- 
joyments:!: are not of that kind 
which remains merely on the sur- 
face of the mind. They penetrates 
the heart. They enlarge and ele- 
vate, they refine and ennoble it. 

10. To all the pleasing emotionsS 
of affection, they add the dignified 
consciousness4 of virtue. Children 
of men I me^i, formed by nature to 
live and to feel as brethren ! how 
long will ye continue to estrange 
yourselves from one another by 
competitiohs5 and jealousies, wlien 
in cordial anion ye might be so 
much more blest ? 

11. How long will ye seek your 
happinessin selfish gratifications6 
^Imt^ neglecting those punc aud 



8 Descriptiiit^ 
9 the a6t of des^ 
cribin^, repr«^ 
scntatiQii. 



9 Selfish, a rc,- 
^rding self in* 
terest to ex- 
cess. 

4 Enjoy mentffy' 
t fruition, bap- 
pincss« 

2 Penetrate, v 
to pierce, to en- 
ter. 

3 Emotion, < 
disturbance of 
mind. 

4 Conscious- 
ness f percep- 
tien or what: 
passes in the. 
mind^ 

5CompetiLion> 
t contest, doif- 
ble claims. 



6 GrstificatrOR^ 
« plcasur*}., n^ 



n 



better sources of !oy, whi( h flow 
from the afTcctious and the hcuit ? 



Oil the True Honor of ^Lan. 

1. The ppojier honour of mnn a- 
risrs not from some oF those, splen- 
dkl actions and ahliilirr*, winrd ex- 
cite high admiration. 7 Courage 
and prowess of military renown, 
signal victorii'sS and conquest, may 
render the name of a man famous, 
withov.t rcndei iiig his character tru- 
ly honourable^ To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in 
Story, we lov)k wji with wonder. 

2; Their cxph)its9 are recorded. 
Their praises are sun;. They 
stand as on an eminence^ above the 
rest of mankind. Their ennnenre, 
nevertlieless, may not be of that 
sort before whirh we bow witli in- 
ward esteem and r^'spect. Some- 
Ihinpj more is wantid for tiiat pur^ 
jinse than the conqjjering arm, ai»d! 
t]ic intr«>]>id- mind; The laun ls2 ol 
the warrior most at all times be dy- 
ed in bloody and bedewed with the 
tears of the widow and llie oipl^an.. 

3. But if they have been stained' 

Vith rapine3 and inlinmanity, if 

son* id avarice li«s mai'fced \u3 cAxav- 

BcteTf OF /oiv and gross 80H8v\«Av\y 

baadegraUvd iiislifc; the jfca^ \v^^ 



7 Admiration, 

8 \'ictory *■ 
conqiiest, sue* 
c&Sj, triumph. 



9 Exploit. 9 an 
hction, attempt 
achicvcmt ni 

i Eminence, * 
hci}?-n, top: a 
cardinura. litle: 



2 laurel, 9 an 
evergi««»tree- 



3/ lUp'me^ «. 



ro siiikvS into a liitlc man. What at 
a (listftnre, or on <i 8iJj)ei-fu . ^ view 
wc admiredf becomes mean, jut- 
haps becomes oi!iou!34 when we ex- 
amine it more closely. It is like 
the roHossal staluc, whose immeiisc 
sizo struck the spectators afar off 
xvilh astor.iahirent ; but when near- 
ly riewed, it appears dis[»ropQrti3u- 
cdy unshapciy and rude. 

4. Obser\'ations of the same kind 
may be applied to all the repnta- 
tionC derived from evil accomplish- 
ments ; from the refined pidilicsr 
of tlic statesman, or the literary ef 
forts of geuiusS and erndiiion. 
These bestow, and within certain 
bounds ought to bestow, eminence 
and distinction on men. They dis- 
cover taleats which in themselves 
are shining; and which become 
highly valuable, when employed 
iti advancing9 the good of man- 
kind. 

5. Hence, they frequently give 
rise to fame. But a distincti^ui is 
to be made between lame and true 
honor. Tbo statesman, the ora- 
tor:): or the poet, may be famous ; 
while yet the man himself is far 
from being honoured. We envy 
his abilities. We wish to rivals 
them. JJutwe would not choose to 

bn cluFifif'f] \v?th him x^ho poaHcsscj^ 
L':£^:n. Iratiiiicvs ii£tir!H fr<>vl siv^i 



4 Od 

Lie. 

5 Spc 
a Km. kc; 

bthtiKU 



6 Rep' 

S gtK'tl C 

cha7-.ici( 

7 IMili 
science 

b Gel 
(lisposit 
n.ciital ] 



9 Adr 
lurward. 



t Orat( 
public 9} 

2 Rivkl. 
claim. 
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too otton found in cvory rocord of 
ancjeitts «r modrni4 luHtory. 

Frutu all this it follows that in 
oimIcp to discern wlicre man's true 
honour lies^ wc must look, not to 
any adventitionV ciicunistancc of 
fortunL*9 nor to any single spark- 
ling qiiiility ; bnt to tiie whole of 
w liat forms a man; wliat riitillcs 
liiin, as such, to rank high ainon.cf 
the class of heinji;s to which ho be- 
longs ; ill a word, we must look to 
the mind- and the soul; 

7. A mind superior to feai*, to 
selfish interest and corruption ;5 a 
mind governed by princiides of u- 
niform rectitude and integrity ;G 
the same in prosjiei ity and adversi- 
ty ; wliich no bribe can seduce, nor 
terror overawe ; neither by pleas- 
ure melted into effeminacy, uor by 
distress sunk i:i,to dejection ; such 
IS the mind which forms tlie dis- 
tinctionr and ciirinenco of man. 

8. One, who in no situation of 
lifu is either ashamed or afraid of 
dist'hargfng his duty, and actir.g his 
j)roi)er part with some firuiuessS 
and constancy ; true to tiie God 
\vhom he worships, and true to the 
faith in wliich he professes to be- 
lieve; full ofaff«'Ction9for mankind; 
faithful to his fHchds, generous to 
}jM enemies, wnvm with compass\oxi 

to the u/jfurtuaate i self- deny mg U^ 



o Ancient, a 

old, belong! nic 

u. fvjriiKnin.-s 

4 Motlcrii, a 

l;itc, rtrrcnt, 

Ticw, common. 



5 Coiruptioji, 

8 rOttOljlK'NS; 

6 Integrity, * 
honesty, iincor* 
ruptncsi. 



7 DisMnr li(.i, 

qiiality, sepura- 
tion. 

8 rirniTicrjS. • 
con-jtancy, soli- 
ditv. 



9 AfFcctior.* 
loYe» c<\U9.lU^.. 
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Utile private interests and pleasures 
but zealous for public interest and 
bappinessy magnanimous:!: without 
being proud ; humble without be- 
ing mean; just without being harsh; 
simple in his manners^ but manlj 
in his feelings; 

9. On whoso word we can entire- 
ly rely ; whose countenance never 
deceives iis; whose professions^ 
or kindness are the effusions of his 
heart; one, in iine» whom^ hidepen- 
dent of any views of advantage^ 
we would choose for a superior ;3 
could trust in as a friend, and 
Love .as a brother. This is the 
man whom in our hearts, above all 
others^ we do, we must honor. 



OU8, a brav 
great in niind 



"Profession 
calling,voc:iti 
dGclkratiou. 

3 Superior, 
one more .t 
ceilcnt. 



Story of Palemon and Lavinia. 

The loveJy young Lavinia once had friend^- 
And fortune smilM deceitful on her birth. 
For in her helpless yeai's, deprived of all. 
Of every stay, save innocence and Heaven, 
She with- her widowed mother, feeble, old 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retired 
Among the windings of a woody vale. 
Together, thus they shunn'd the cruel scorn^ 
"Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and low-minded pride; 
Almost on nature's common bounty ,fed; 
Content, and careless of to-morrow s fai*c. 

I/cr form was fresicr than tJae \«voto\w^ x^w 
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When the dew wets its leaves ; unstained and pure 
As is the lilly or the mountain>snow. 

The mournful tale her mother told, 
Of what her faithless fortune promisM once, 
^ Thriird in her thouglit. Her eyes, like the dcTvy 
star 
or eveuingf shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair-proportionM on her pulish'd limbsi 
VeiPd in a simple robe» their best attire, 
• Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 
But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the most. 

The sweet Lavinia, at length, compell'd 
By strong Necessity's supreme command, 
W itli smiling patience in her looks, went 
To glean PaJemou's fields. The pride of 8wai«:« 
Palemon was ; the generous and the rich. 

He then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chancM beside his reaper train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia diew his eye. 
Unconscious of Iter pow'r, and turning quiLk; 
With unaffected blushes from his gaze. 
He saw licr charming; but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast iHodesty concealed. 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
Sprung in bis bosom, to himself unknown ; 
For still the world prcvail'd, and its dr<»ad l*ii.::T!, 
(Which scarce the firm pli!loso]il>er can srorn^' 
Should his heart own a gleaner in th.e fi'Ad, 
And thus, in secret, to his S'uil liesighM. 

<« What pity, that sodeliratr a form 
Should b« devoted to the lude i mbraco 
Of SMme indecent rluwn ! She lotiks. mellilnk^. 
Of old Acasto's line: aiid to u^y {v\m\ 
RecaUs (hat patron of my haj^^^y Vtc, 
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Prom whom my lib'ral fartunc took its rise ; 
Now to the dust gone down ; his houses, lauds^ 
And once fair-spreading family dissolved. 
Tis said that, in some lone, obscure retreat, 
Urg'd by remembrance sad and decent pride, 
Far from those scenes which knew their better days 
His aged widow and his daaghtcr live. 
Whom yet my fruitless search could never find. 
Romantic wish !. would this the daughter were !'* 

When, strict enquiring, from herself he found 
She was the same, the daughter of his frieudy 
Of bountiful Acasto. Who can speak 
The transport that surprised bis heart. 
And through his nerves in shivering transport raib! 
Now as he viewed her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 
Love, gratitude and pity, wept at once. 
Confus'd and frightened at his sudden tears, 
Her rising beauties flush'd a higher bloom ; 
As thus Palemon, passionate and just, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his soul. 

<• And art thou, then, Acasto's dear remains^? 
She whom my restless gratitude has sought 
So long in vain I — Oh, yes ! the very same^ 
The soften'd image of my noble fi4eud ; 
Alive his every feature, every look 
More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than Spring ! 
Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
That !iourish*d up my fortune! say, ah! where, 
In what sequestered desert hast thou drawn 
The kindest aspect ol delighted heaven ! 
Into such beauty spread, and blown so fair. 
Though poverty's cold wind and cruslung rain 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years, 
O//^ Jet mo now into a richer soil 
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Transplant tliee safe, where Tcrnal suns and 

showers 
DiflTiise their warmest, largest iiifliirnce ; 
And of my garden be the pride and joy. 
Tiirow that shaDieriil pittance from thy hand. 
But ill applied to such a iniggcd task : 
The fields, the master, all, in> fair, are thine ; 
If to the various blessiiif^s which Uty house 
Has on me lavished, thou wilt add that bliss, 
That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee !" 

— Won by the charm 

Of goodness irresistible, and all 

In sweet disorder lost — She blushed consent. 

The news, immediate to her motlier brought ; 
Amaz*d, and scarce believing what she heard, 
Joy seizM her wither'-d vcins,and one bright gleam 
Of setting life shone on her evening hours ; 
Not less enraptured than the happy pair, 
Who flourished long in tender bliss, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves, 
And good 5 The grace of all the country round. 



Story of Serrano, who was cast on a - 
desert island. 

In the voyage of a Spanlsb fleet 

to America, a ship foundered:^ iA * Poimdered, 

the gulf of Mexico, and one of the /"''^ - .?I°^'"> 

*^ , « ■ !_• IT lame, lailea* 

men, named Serrano, sayed his life 

by swlmmii<ig to an island, which 

fttili bears his name. This island 1^ <^ ^ 

A barrens sand, without Y^ateT, v^wW^^^kX v 

^'ood^ plants or stones. On t\u^ v^^ClmN^.. 1 
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how linie canst thou rely on the 
sri'ciigth of reasiiH — or tlie goodness 
ofihy prinriplcs! 

9. Yes, it is too triie : two Ricn, 
solitary and forlorn,? soon 
found little jealousies disturbing 
their harmony, and they were ii|)on 
the point of fighting ! Let this fact 
teach us how Utile of our peace and 
security depends on reason and how 
vinc/t on rellgioji and government! 
MutualS hatreds & resentment part- 
ed these forlorn wretches, and for a 
long time they separated. At length 
their wants impelled:|^ them to a re- 
conciliation, and taught by neces- 
sity to value the advanCagcs- of so- 
ci*;ty, they lived together in friend- 
ship. 

10. Four long years were tl»t»se 
ontcasts2 doomed to pick a scanty 
living on this barren spot ; when a 
ship discovered them by a smoke, 
ajHi came to their relief. Tlie last 
who was shipwreckedS died on his 
voyage to Spain : but Serrano liv- 
ed to reacli his native country. 
Covered as he was with hair, he i-c- 
fusod to be shaved till he bad trav- 
eUed to Germany, where the em- 
peror resided, and had exhibited 
himself to his prince in his savage 
dress. Here he recounted kis ad- 

veutnves to the emperor, aixA ve- 
coi red from him 2i liberal \)e\ulo\\%^ 



7 Forlopni » 
forsaken, lost^ 
wretched. 



8 Mutual, a 
reciprocal ac- 
tifig; in return. 

9 Hatred, t 
^e&t dislike, 
!ii-wiJI, malice. 

i Imnelled, 
part urged f()i> 
\\ard» driven 

Cll. 



2 Cutcjist, » Sk 
person who is 
Vanished or re- 
jected. 

3 Siiipwreck- 
trypan 6ui«eF-- 
ed rfiiptvreck* 
destroyed, ruin- 
ed. 



4 Pttiavoa,^,^ 
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He then sofferetl himsrirto heshav- 
ed; but returning to Amrri«?ali» tri- 
joy Ills peiisioiij he soon dieil at 
raiiama. 



On the Employment of Time. 

1 . We compIau4 of the shortncssi 
'jf time, aiul yet have much more 
than we know what to do with; for 
our lives are spent either in doing 
nolhingat all, in doing nolhiiig 
to the purpose, or else, in doi};|; 
nothitig that we had ought to do. " 

fi. 5leIanchoIy2 as this picture 
appears, and disgraceful as it cer- 
tainly is to a rrtional,& reflecting, 
mind, I fear, if we were to take an 
impartial view of our lives, too ma* 
ny of us would liayc reason to ac- 
knowledge the justness of the cQn- 
sui^. 

S. Every fool says Chesterfield, 
who slatterns away his whole time 
in nothing, has some trite observa- 
tions at hand, to prove both itS' 
valiie and it3 fleetness ; and though 
they feel the necessity of employing 
it well, they squiPinder4 it away 
without considering that its loss is 
> irrecoverable.' 

4. There are two hoHa of under- 
standmg, which prevents a man 



+ Compkin, i 
to bewail, to 
lament. 



2 Melancholy, 
9 a kinrl of mad- 
ness, gloomi- 
ness. 



SObserration, 
9 act of noli ag* 
remark, ani- 
madvertion. 

4 Squander v 
to spend lav- 
ishly, tiv; (liMi- 
pate. 



8« 

from ever becoming considerable; - 
tiie one ia a lazy the other a frivo- 
lous mind. The lazy raind will not 
take the trouble to search to the 
bottom of any thing, but discoura- 
ged by the slightest difllcaltiosi 
stops short and contents itseK witU 
easy and 8uperfiri:il6 knowledge, eSu 
Tathcr than submiir to a small i!e- ^^^^ 
gree of trouble. jj^.t! 

5. Whatever you pretend to learn zSu 
you ought to have ambition cnon.c^h to l^t d« 
desire to excel in; for mediocrity 8 ^^^^^ 
is a proof of weakness; and per- smaU 
fertion mayj|hlways he purchased n»itia 
by application. KnowledjPi says ^}^^^ 
an Qlegant write!% is a conif(»rl}iblc j^nce 
and necessary shelter for us in an 
advanced age ; but if we do not 
plant it while young, it wiir afford^ 

us no shade when we grow old, 

6. Yet too close an application9 9 A 
to the improvement of your mind is f ^^- 
not to he expected, s(» as to ex- *"^'* 
elude pleasure, or banish recrear 
tion.f ^ i; 

7. Be careful to remember that s an 
your foundation of knowledge must ^^" 
br established helore you are eigli* 
teen ; for when you ai'eonce intro- 
iduced into the world, yt»ur applica- 
tion will beiuf'essantly ititerruptrd, 

and your studies suspended. • AU* 
iUSScultivs^ may be ov«rcon!i% >i'9 
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2 rcrscrcT- 
ance » stcadi- 
iH-*s in pur- 
suits. 

3 Bemonstra- 
icdpuvt. ])rrvcd 
with the high- 
est <legrrec of 
certainty; 

4 Iir pediment; 
$ hindrance, 
op^MHLtioa. 



pc^rseverance ;2 and even the tkTccts 
of nature may be coiiquered. 

8. A remarkable instance («rt!ic 
power of pci-scverance is demonstra- 
ted 3 in tbo mnduct of Demostlie- 
firsy an Athenian orator, wlio, anx- 
ious to obtain perfection in tho art 
of speakini;, not only conquered an 
absolute impedimenf4 of fipeerh, 
but from bciuj^ one of the most un- 
graceful, berslme one of the most 
graceful crators of Athens. 

9. In the distribution of jour 
time, let the first hour f>f ■ the day 
be! devoted to the ser\hc of your- 
Mtk^r. A:custo.n5 yoursehes,to 
the practice of rcli^iaus h<imH!|^r,6 
as a natural expression cf f;ratitudc 
to him for all Iiis bounty attd bcnev- 
olcfice. 

10. Consider it as* the snvire of 
the God of your fatbers ; of him to 
\^hom yonr parents devoted yon ; 
of hiMi whom in former ages, your 
anftestorsr honored, and by whom 
they arc now rewarded and blessed 
ill Heaven. 

1 1. Seneija tells us that the first 
petitions we ofTt r to G<»d, .f>«gi»t to 
be for a.g')od conscimre; tiir^eroud, 
for health of mind ; tiie third 
for health of body. After WivHe. 
petitions, it will be necessary you 
should accustori yourselves to vn^k« 

^rcgtihv iUstvihntim^ of time, tot w'iSi^^y 
^ ^fJ^^rcat u voral ior.s+ \s \xiv:U txs:^ 



5 Accustom, ?r 
to indre, to 
iuibitiiutc. 

6 Hoiijapje, f 
sen ice lo a 
lord, obeisance. 



7 Arcesfor, i 
ore from m hoth 
Me descend. 



R Pet lire n,* 
re<}U('st praveA 
9 Uistribiitlon.s 
theactof disvri- 
butini^. 

\5\^ ^iCX. VY^ ^»% 



I 
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to occupy it; (liis will be fotiiifl one 
of the best inetliods that can be 
ai1f>i)tL*(U both for the practice of 
youthy and those of amove advanced 
period. 



The Indian and a British Officer. 

t. Durinj? the last AmericRH war 
a company of Delaware Indians at 
tacked a small detachment of Biit- 
jjili troops, and defeated thcm4 As 
the Indians had ginsatly the advan- 
tage of swiftness of foot, and were 
ea.^er in purs:ut,2 very few of the 
fii.fijitivesS escaped; and those who 
ieit into tile enemy's hands were 
treated with a cruelty of which 
there are not many examples even 
in the country. 

2. Two of the Indians came np 
with a young officer, and attacked 
him with .j^reat fury : as they were 
armed with. a Kind of battle ax, 
which they call tomahawk, he had 
no hopes of cscape;4 and thought 
only of selling his Mfc as dearly as 
he could; butjusi -^ that 1;ime an- 
other Indian came op, whoi seemed 
to be advanced in years, and was 
armed with a bow and arrows. 
S^ 27ie oJd.man instantlys drew. 
iffsboxt; but after having taktTr*\\v^ 



* Defeate<^# 
ovenhrowo. 

2 Pursuit, «. 
the act of fol- 
lowing', chase. 

3 Fttg^itive, ».' 
a runaway, who 
shelters AimseJf ;: 
under another "?*• 
power from 
punishment. 



4 Escape, « 
flight, the g^et- 
Wu^ out of dan- 



5 Instantly, ad 



n 
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aim at the of&ccrlie suddenly drop- 
ped the point of his arrow, and in- 
terposed between him and his pur- 
suersy who were about to cut him 
in pieces — they retired witli res- 
pect. 

4. The old man took the officer 
by the hand, soothed him into con- 
fidences by caresses, and having 
conducted him to his Init, treated 
liim with a kindness which didhon- 
our to liis professions. 

5. He made him less a slaver 
than a companion, taught him 
the language of the country, and 
instructed him in the rude arts that 

are practised by the inhabitants 

They lived together in tlic most 
cordial amity ;8 and the young oflj- 
cer found nothing to regret, but 
that vsometimes the old man fixed 
his eyes upon hioi* and having re- 
garded him for some minutes, with 
a steady and silent attention, burst 
into tears*9 

6* In the mean time spi-ing re- 
turned; and the Indians ha^il•g re- 
course to their arms, again took the 
field. The old man, who was still 
vigorous,:!: and well able to bear 
the fatigues of war, set out with 
them, and accompaniid by his pris- 
oner. 

7. Tbej inarched above two laun- 
H 



6 Cor.ii.Tcnc^ 
firn;ncss, tnist. 



7. Slave, *. one 
dt privtd of lib- 
erty, a drudge. 



8 Arm^y, ». 
friuiulshjjj, hp.r- 
iTionv, gt)o(l 
will.* 



P Tears, s. 
drojis ^rtm the 
c}L*s occasion- 
ed by sorrow. 



+ Vlg'oro'iq, rr, 
full of stn !.{yth. 
and lilt;, torci 
bl«. 
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drcd leo.8jncs2 across (he forest and 
came at Sengtli to a plain wliciv the 
British foircs werccncamped. The 
old man shewed his prisonc^r tiie 
tents. at a distance, at the vsamo. time 
remarking his countenance with the 
most dili.^ont attention. 3 

8. •♦Thei'c" says he, "are your 
countrymen ; there is the enemy 
who wait to give you battle. 

9. Remember that I have saved 
thy life, that I have tanght thee to 
construct4 a canoe, and to arm thy- 
self with a bow and arrows ; to 
surprise the beaver in the forest, to 
wield the tomahawk, and to scalp 
the enemy. 

10. What wast thou when I first 
took thee to my hut? 'l!»y handi 
Were those of an infant ; they were 
fit neither to procure tliee suste- 
nances nor safety. Thy soul ^as 
in utter darkness ; thou wast igno- 
rant6 of c\f^ry thing; and thfui 
owest every thing to me, >Vi!t th\j»i 
then go over to tliy nation, and take 
up the hatchet against ns ?'' 

11. The oliicer replied : <«I would 
rather lose my own life than to take 
away that of my deliverer."7 The 
Indian then bending down his head, 
and covering his face with his hands 
stood sometime silent ; then look- 
jing earnestly at his prisoaer, hft 

sa.Ji/w a voice that was at ouce awt 



2 Leag^ucr, «t 
measure Tjf 3 
miles, a confed- 
eracy. , 



3 AtteniTon. «. 
heed, th/e act oif 
attending'. 



4 '>pstnict, «. 
trt Su'l'l, forni, 
constitute. 



5 Sustenanr©t 
». vae <if (bod, , 
maintenance. 

6 Ignorant, 4. 
wanting knowU 
edge« untaught. 



7 Deliverer, ii 
a preserver, " 
saviour* * 
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tencd by tOTnlernrss and pief,3 8 Grief. ;* hat-*^ 

"hast thou a fatlirr?" <i My fa- sorrovv.trou ic, 

thrr/' saidtlie yoiin.!^ man, <« was ^^"' ^''''^^' 
aliv(*, wIiPi! I left n»y country /' 

Ji!, <AIas !* sai<] the Indian. ^Imw 

wretclic.'J muHt ho be !' lii» j>ans' (]9 9 Pause, r. to 

a momonti aiul then added * dost wait,stop.ctelib-. 

thou know I have been a father ? 1 ^r**-^- 
am a father no more. I saw my 
Sfin fall in battle ; ho foji;;ht*At if»y 

side, I saw l.im expire!^ but he <H. .S'e'i^al? 

ed like a n»an. lie was covejiid die, end. 
wilh wounds, when he fell dead at 

mv feet; hut 1 have revenged^ SRevenj^ed, 

--,"▼* 1 it 1 returned. 

13. ije prononvred these words 

with the utmost vehetnonce ;S his 3 vvhcmer."^, 

b>i!y shook with an universal Ire- *. ardor, mental 

inor;4 and he was almost sliflijl vioieme, ter- 

with sighs that lie wpu!(! not s-uTrr ^^Tremor, » a 

til esrapt' iiim. There wns a k''v\\ qi.Tvcrl.ig- mo- 

i'«*sfles5:ness in his eye ♦ but n(» tear tion. 
would flow to his nlief. 

14. At len-th he berame calm;-, by ^f;"'^ ."7'^' 
dee^refs an<l turning fowai<ls thjr disuiriied, easy, 
east, where the sun was tin n ritdnjc:, 

« dost thou seo/ said lie to the ronng 

offirerf •the beauty of that skr, 

whiih sparkles with prevailing day? 

And hast thou pleasuroG in the 6 pi-Aenro, ^ 

fii|<ht?' *Yes,' rejdied the jounp «.r. ^j;^.^ 'd^'V^ 

filer,. *l lave pleasure in the boan- ^^^^^-<^' ^"-^ <^^ 

ty of so tint- a sJiy.' •! have nom V 

oaid thr iiuliah, Hud his tt^LS U.'^W 
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15. A few minutes after he, show- 
ed the young man a tree in full 
bloom. «Dost thou see that beauti- 
f'ilG tree ?' days he, * and dost thou 
look.upcm it with pleasure?' 

16. *Yes/ replied the officer, •! 
do look with pleasure up(»ii that 
beautiful tree.' <I havei pleasure in 
looking upon it no more,' said the 
Indian hastily; and immediatelyr 
added, •Go, return to thy country, 
men, that thy father may still have 
yleasui^ when he sees the sun rise 
in the morning, and the trees blos- 
som in the spring. 



6 Beautiful, a. 
pleasing to the 
eye. 



7 Immediately 
ad. without de- 
lay, instantly. 



Hie Hill of Science. 

1. In that season of the year, 
when the serenity:): of the sky, the 
various fruits which cover the 
ground, the discoloured foliage of 
the trees, and ail the sweet, but fa- 
ding graces of inspiring autumnS 
o])en the mind to benevolence, and 
dispose it for contemplation, -I was 
T^'andering a beautiful and roman- 
tirS fountry, till curiosity began to 
give way to weariness ; and 1 sat 
iJown on the fragment4 of a rork 
o\('rgrown with moss; where the 
rusDing of the falling leavus, the 
dasliing of wAtersp aud the Uum ol 



% Serenity, «. 
caUnnc3s,peace 



2 Autumn, «. 
the third season 
of the year. 

3 Romantic, a. 
fsJse. improba- 
ble, wild. 

4. Fragment, tf 
an imperfect 
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the distant city, sootlied my mind 
into the most perfect tianquility.s. 
and sleep insensibly stole npnn nr.e, 
as I was indiilging llie at^reeahle 
reveries,6 which the objects around 
me naturally inspired. 

2, I immediately found myself in 
a vast extended plain, in the mid, lie 
of which arose a mountain higher 
than i had before any conce|>lioii7 
of. It was covered with a multi- 



5 Tranquility 
8. peace of 
mind. 



Cficvcries, *. 
irrcf;'i!ar 
Uiou^his. 



7 Conception, 
*. iilca, notion, 
the ai-t of con- 
ceiving, con- 
ceit, sentiment. 



8 Ardor, « af- 



tu.!e of p»*opIe, chiefly youth; many 

of whom pressed forwards wilh the 

liveliest expressions of ardurS in 

their countenance, thout^h the w^y faction, foiven 

was in many places steep and dilli- ^V 

cult. 

3. I observed that those who had 
but just b<\s;un to climb tiic hill, 
thought themselves not far fmmtlie 
to|» ; but as they proceeded, D new 
hills were continually rising to their 
view; and tlie summits of the high- 
est they cotih^before discern soeuied 
but the foot of another, till the 
mountain:!^ at length appeared to 
lose itself in the clouds, 

4, As I was gazing on these 
things with astonislmicnt, a friend- 
ly instructor^ suddenly apju^ared : 
^ The mountain before tlice/ said he 
«is tlic Uill of Srieuce.3 On the 

" U\p i.v iUc tcinjih of Truth, \v\^.»se 

my e;/-;?i/i'*;i/-/,t covers lu v I .- . v.^^ 



9 IVocecded. 
part, ^-onc OTi, 

2 Summilj^'r 
utmost hei^bt. 

+ Mountain, t 
a larg^c hill. 



2 TnFtriirtor, ». 
a tr-aclu'". 

3 Sc'( i.'o, «r. 
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Observe the propMW^ of lier vota- 
rit s : be silent and attentive.' 

5. After I had noticed a variety 
of objj-cts, I turned my eye towards 
the Qiultitiides who were climbing 

the steep uscent4 and observed a- 4 \sccnt, ^the 

mongst them a youth of a lively riwng- of a hilL 

look, a pien inc i ye, and somethini; ^ , 

fiery and irregiduro in ii^l his mo- i,„,„,ti,od,caL - 

t;ons. His ni\n»e was Geiiius.6 — eOfnus. » 

He darted like an eagle up the disnovtim, 

moHntain; and left his compan- in*^»»t**i P^^^f • 

ions gazuig after him with envy 

and admiration \7 but his progress « * , • ,. 

, , . ■ , , / Admiration, 

was unecpial, and interruplcd by a ^ wonder, as- 

thousand caprices, tonisbmerit, et*- 

6. When pleasure warbled in tlic ^^'^«i- 
valley, he mii)glcd in the train. — 

When pride beckoned towards (he « p- • • 
preci|)ice,8 he ventured to the ti)t- a hcadlong^per- 
tering edge. He delighted in dt-^i- pencllusiar fiii. 
0U85 a?)d untried paths : and made 5 Devious, «. 
so manyexeursionb9 from the road, -^^^''^^^^^^^ ^" 
that his feebler companirrs often 9 rxcur.iop, ff. 
outstripped him. I observed that ^uvintio >, i-am- 
the musesi behe'd him with rar-'^^®;, 
tiality; butTi uth often frowned and goddesses of 
turned aside her fare. poeny. 

7. While Genius was thus wast- 

\\\^ his strength in eccentrirS 2Exccrtnc,«. 
flights, I saw a person of very.tlif- l^^^^^^^!''^ 
ferent appearance, named A]^)»iica- 
tion. He crept along with a slow 
n„d r/nremittiiJgS jjace, \«9 ^y.a /^"^rS 
iixcd on the top of tho mountaVn) uxt^. 
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}>aUently removing every stone that 
obstructed Ins way, till he saw most 
of tlifijse bel(»w \\iai9 Avho bail at first 
derided his slow and toilsome pro- 
g:ress.4 

8. Indeed, there we«T few wlio as- 
cended the hill with equul and un- 
interrupted steadiness ; for hcsidcs 
the diffirulfic's of the way 9 they 
wore rontinnally solif ited5 to turn 
aside, h^ the numerous crowd uf 
appetites, passi'uis, ynd jileiis- 
ures, whos** inij)(»!*tviriity,6 when 
once complied with, they becaine 
less arid less able to resist :— 
and though they often returned to 
the path, the asperitirsr of the road 
were mcjrc severely fel*, the hill ap- 
peared more steop and ru;];j5»*d : the 
fruits whicli were wliolesomc and 
refreshiuji;, seemed harsh and ill 
tasted ; their sijii^ht grew dim ; and 
their feet tript at every little ob- 
struction,8 

9, I saw, with some surprise, 9 
the muses, whose business was to 
cheer and encourage those who 
vere toiling U[) tiio ascent, would 
ofLen sing in the h:)wei'8 of pleas- 
ure, and accompany thwse who wore 
enticed^: away at the call of the pas- 
sions. Tlicy accompanied tliem, 
however, but a little way ; and al- 
wa/» forsook them wljeu lliey lost 

fij^At of the LilL 



4 Progrfss, 
course, wl- 
Viincexneiit. 



5 Solicited, 
pai'i iiilreu cd, 
inip'orcd. 

6 Importunity, 
« inc('ss*i)l soli- 
citiitlon. 



7 \sprrity, a, 

harshness,' 
lo'.ig-hncss of 
temper. 



8 01)s^nlction, 
s. hiruliiuice, 
o )Staclt:. 

'J .Surprise?!, s. 
to lake uuc- 
wares. 



\ E nil roil, pitrt 
iiivilcd. touipt- 
cd to do cvU 
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10. The tyrantsS llien doubled 
tlicir chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away, without 
resistances to the cells ot ignorance 
or the nianstons4 of misery. A- 
mongst the innumerable seducers, 
who were endeavoring to draw the 
\otarics5 of truth from the path of 
science, there was oue, so little for- 
midable in her appearance, and so 
gentle and languid in her attempts, 
that 1 should scarcely have taken 
notice of iter, but for the numbers 
she had loaded with her chains. 

11. Indolence, (for so she was 
called) far from proceeding to open 
Iiostilitics,6 did not attempt to turn 
their fret out of the path, but con- 
tented herself with retarding:|: their 
progress; and the purpose she 
cowld not force them to abandon, 
she persuaded them to dolay.7 

1^. llrr touch had a power like 
that of the torpedo. 8 which witliet'- 
cdthe strciij'^th of those who came 
witliin its influence. Her nnhappy 
captivesO still turned their faces to- 
wards the temple, and always ho- 
ped to arrive there ; but the ground 
seemed to slide from beneath their 
feet, and they found themselves at 
the hottoni, before they suspected 
they hnd /*Iianj[^ed tjieir place. 

/5. 77;«j j^'acid:): serenity, \\\\v\\ 
at ur^t cn/i^f.-utd in Uieiv cou\\V\^* 



3 Tyrants, ]L 
cruel despoob 
rulers. 

3 KenBtftnce>^ 
the ftct of re- 
sisting. 

4 Mansion, t 
ft g^at hous6. 

5 Votaries, i. 
persons devoC* 
ed to any sci^ 
vice. 



6 Ho^^tilities ^ 
open wars. 

t RetJirdrng", 
pnrt. delayinjaf, 
hindering, stop- 
ping 

7 Delay, v. to 
defer, put off, 
detain. 

8 Torpedo, ^^ 
a fish whose 
touch bemimba. 

9 Captives, « 
persons takeu 
m wai" 



t Placid, a. 
gentle J kind. 
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iitoce, changed by degrees into a 
nieJaiicholy lai)giioi'£, which wan 
twgeilS with deeper and deeper 
gloom, as they glldcu down the 
stream of insignificance, a dark 
and sluggish water which is curl^^il 
by no breeze, and enlivened by no 
Biurrour, till it falls into a drad s(*a, 
tv here startled passengers are awa- 
kened by the shctck, and the next 
moment buried in the gulf of obliv- 
ion.4 

14. Of all the unhappy drsrerters5 
from the paths of science, no!ie 
seemed Irss able to return than the. 
followers of lndolcnce4 The cap- 
tives ofapprtitite and passion could 
often seize the moment when their 
tyrants were Iangui(l6 or asleep, to 
escape from their enchantment ;7 
but the dominion of Indolence was 
•onstant and unremitted ; and sel- 
dom was resisted till resistance 
vras in vain. 

15. After contemplating theso 
things, I turned my eyes towiirds 
the top of the mountain, where, the 
air was always pure and 'xhilara- 
ting,8 the path shaded with la^irelsO 
and other evergreens ; and th** ef- 
fulgence:}: wliich beamed from the 
fare of Scienc*, seemed to shed a 
glory round her votniies. 

/o\ Happr^ said f , are thov \v\\o 
^rc pevmiucd to asicnd the luouu- 



2 Languor, -jr- 
heaviness of 
spirit. 

3 Tincrcd, /)ar^. 
impregnated 
with culoui. 



4 Ohilvion, -s. 
forfcctfiilncss, 
g-eicra' pimion 

.5 Dcs.rlers, e. 
persoi's who 
run as\ ay from 
an army. 

\ lu'loltrncc, 8. 
inattention, la- 
ziness. 

6 Lan^^^iiid. a 
faint- hcaricd. 

7 EncliaiitPieiil 
9 mat^ncal 
cliarin». 



8 Exiiilarating 
payt. HKiking^ 
ch ;erfii). 

9 Lanrcl, « an 
everirrec:'. 

\ Kii':']<^'e.nc.' 9 
brig Illness, icHs- 
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tain! But wlillc I was pronouncing 
thi^ rxcluinatioii^S with uncommon 
a^I^^)1^ I S&W5 standing bi'siile met 
a ioi'm of divine feat^jres^ and a 
niort' bi*nign3 radianre. •Happier,* 
said she, •arptliey, whom Virtue 
cotidurts lu the mansions of Con- 
tent !' * W'liat/ said 1. •does Virtue 
thin reside in tlio vali- ?* 

17. I am found/ said she, «iD the 
val<s aii'l I illniriinate4 the moun- 
tain. I thter thorottager at his 
toit. and iasjiire the sage at his 
meditation. I mingleo in the 
crowd of cities, and bless the her- 
mit in his cell. I i*ave a temple 
in every heart that owns my in- 
finence 5 and to him that wishes 
iiiV me, I am hlrea<ly present. 

18. JScienceG may raise thee to 
eminence ; but I alone ran guide 
th«u^ to HhMy !' Vriiilc Virtue 
was thus speaking, I stretched 
out ripjy aj'ms towards her, with a 
velienicnce7 which broke, my slum- 
ber. The chill dews were falling 
around me, and tlie shades of eve- 
ning stretched over the landscape. 
I hasteuQd homeward ; and resign- 
ed the night to silence and niedit- 

QtiOA. 



2 Exclamation , 
« outrag'coua 
vocifenOlon. 

3 Benign; a 
k\nd, gefierpti% 
libera , wholo- 
8ome. 



4}1hiTn]Tnte v 
to mAe light. 

5 Ming-le, v to 
mix, blencl, 
compound, 

unite. 



6 Science, » 
knowledge* 



7 Vebcmence^ 
ardor, meiital 
violence. . 



^ 



The Book of JV'ature. 

1* The book of nature is con- 
stantly open to the iiispectionij: of 
every one. To study that book, 
nothing more is necessary than to 
Le attentive to the surrounding 
objects which nature presents lu 
onr view. Even cliildren are ca- 
pable of studying this book, (if it 
may be so called) with immt-nstS 
advantage to their understan(fiTign, 

2. A gard.n, the fields, the for- 
ests, are each a book open to their 
views, in whicli they ought to read, 
and rcllecT 3 thereon. Noliiing is 
more common among us than the 
use of bee«\d ;ind liiicn ; and yet 
liow few (Itildren are tanght to 
know the pri'paration4 oi cilhcr! 
Through how m.my slrajj-^s iii>d 
hands wheat and hemp must pass, 
before they are made into bread 
and linen ! 

3. not even a single leaf is neg- 
lected, but nature, order and sym- 
inetiyo arc obvious in etery part 
of it, and yet, no two parts are 
exactly alike. Nothing can more 
demand our admiration, than tiie 
general colour which beautifies all 
plants. Had the fields been dyed6 
m white or scarlet,? we should 
iBiot hnve beea skbk to bear dUi&if 



+ Inspection, t 
oversigatjView, 
survey. 



2 Immense, a 
uniiaiiicd,- inii- 
nite, hi-g-c^vast 

3 Ucflecl, rlo 
think, consider, 
rep roue u 



4 Pi ( parationj 
dy. 



5 Symmetry, s 
propoition, hat* 
Diony. 



6Pyed, T col- 
ourt d. 

r Scarlet, 8. a 
color, dee^l^ 

'1 
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tlie briglitnesso or the harsLncssD of 



8 Krightneai*! 9 
lustre, splend- 
or, acute nfSH. 

9 HtLVfihnenrt 
rouj^-hness.pee- 



lliom, 

4. Iljid they Lcen darkcncil wiili 
ipore dusky rnloui's, we sliotild 
hdve taken little dviight in so sad vishness 
a prospect. A pleasant verdHrei „* Verdure, ? 
1 V I i^ *i 4. ^ green coloft 
koejj3 a mediiitn between these two 

extremes, and it has such an afBn- 
itywith the frame of the eye, that it 
is (iiverted,2 sustairred and nour- 
ished by it, rather than wasted. 

5. Should my fancy waf(S me 
iiito some garden in high cnUiva- 
tion, what variety of colours are 
tijerc cons|)icuous ! What harmo- 
ny,4 what sweetness in their mix- 
ture, and the shadowings that tem- 



grceimess. 



S Diverted, 
pafi turned a- 
side, cutertainf- 
ed. 

3 Waft, T to 
carry ovcr,flo&t 



per them ; what a picture, and by 
what a mastf^r ! but let ns turn a- 
sidc from this general view, to 
the contemplation of some pi».rtic- 
ular flower, and pick up at random 5 
t!ie first tjjat offers to our hands, 
without troubling ourselves with 
the chnire. It is just blown, and 
has still all its freshn^ssG and 
brightness. 

6. Can the art of man produce 
any thing similar to this ? No silk 
can be so soft, so thin, and of so 
fine a texrure.r From the beau- 
tirs of the garden, which we have 
j'.Ht been surveying, lot us take a 
r/f'iv nf the fnn'tfulB orc\\?.v(\, V\\\- 
eJ nilh all soitfi of trulta v;Vu>:\\ 



4 Hannnny, « 
ag-reement, ac- 
cord of sound.- 



5 Random, a 
by cliarce, wiA 
out aim. 



6 Fperfincss, r 
coolness, ruddi- 
ness, r.ewnes9. 



7 Texture, s a 

nuimiei-oiwcav. 
incT form. 
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ccced eacli other according to the 
trying sca8oii9.9 

7. View one of these trees bear- 
g its branches to thegroundy and 
diit under the weight of its cx- 
^Ilent fruit, whose color and smell 
Bclare the taste. The quantity as 
ell as the quality:}: is astonishing, 
letbinks that tree says, Learn of 
re what is the goodness and mag- 
rficence of that God who has raade 
le for you. Bless him and unload 
le. 

8. From the fruitful orchard let 
9 turn our attention to the feath- 
redS tribe. Who has commanded 
he swallow to come nrar man, and 
uild her habitations immediately 
a his view ? She usos cpmont4 
.nd mortar, and makes her whole 
vork so solid as not to be des- 
royed without some labor. 

9. Her bill is her only instru- 
aeut, and she has no other means 
>f carrying her water, than by 
netting her breast, while *;he ex- 
latidsS her wings ; it is with tlie 
lew she spirinkles the mortar, and 
Niih this only she dilutes and 
noistens her masonry, which sho 
ifterwards arranges aud sets in or- 
ler with her bill. 

10. Who has taught her the 
knowledge of calculating time so 
sact/jr, as to bre»k tho shells at 



9 Seasons, « 
division oi the 
year. 



± Quality * at- 
t ibule; pro- 
perty; efficacy; 
rank; birth ttm- 
peri dii>pusitIon 



2 Featlie red a 
covcr.d with 
feathers. 

3 iJabiiation; s 
a pluct^ of a- 
bodc; residence 

4 Cen^ent, h 
thatwliichjoinfi 
bodies. 



5 Expand, v 
spread, openj' 
extend. 



6 ^\it\V « «^ 
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the critical moment wliicli they net- 
er Tail to perf irni ? 

11. It is obvHJiisT thai the de- 
sign of our gnat benefactor innini- 
tinjg: in their nature so many rareS 
(|«i;:!ities of which they arc not 
.s('n.>iihle» was to direct our ai<<»u* 
tion to him, and mnke us sensihie 
of his infmiti-O gonJi;csg. Think of 
these t!iint;s, my young readers 
and do not fail to read Ihc book of 
ft at u re. 



7 Obvious, d 
evident, clear, 
plain, open. 

8 Kare, a un- 
co iism on, scarce 
fine, raw. 

9 Infinite, a im 
bounded, Ci^dr 
less, veiy great, , 
immense. 



The Importance of a good Education, 

1. T consider a human s >ul, m ith- 
oui edutatiim, llko marble in tito 
qtiarrj;]: which shov s none of its 
in!ieren»2 heaulirs, until the skill of 
the polishr'r fetches out the colcirs, 
makes the surl'acc shine, and disco- 
vers every ornamctitalS cloud, spot, 
and vtMti, that runs through the bo- 
dy of it. Education, after the same 
manner, when it works upon a no- 
blenund, draws out to view every 
latent virtue and perfection, whicii, 
without such helps, are never able 
to mnke their appearance. 

2 If my reader wiH give mc leave 
to change the allusion so soon upon 
him, I shall make nse of U\e. sv.wck 
iusiuncQ to iiJuati*;;tc5 tU^ tovw^i vjI 



? Quarry, « a 
stone mine. 

2 Inhrront, « 
existing in 
somctfnng" elsq. 

3 Ornamental, 
a decorating'. 



4 Latent, a 
concciilcd, hidf> 
den. 
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etfucntion* wiiich AristoHo has 
brmiglit to explain his docti ine of 
substantial tbrms, when he tells us 
tliat a Ktatiic6 lies hid in a hUxk of 
Diaib!e;7 anil that the art of the*sta- 
tuary only rleai*s away the snpf r- 
fl:)!is8 matter, and mnovcs the rub- 
bish. 

3 Thcfigarr is in the stone, and 
the sculptor only finds it. What 
srnlptireJ) is, to a block of mM-ble, 
ediication is to a hnm'cJi soul. The 
philosophiM') the saints or the hero, 
the wise, tiie .c^ood, or the p;\'e:\t man 
very often lies hid and comealed in 
a plv;biian4 which a proper edura- 
ti«in nii<*ht have iH sinter red £ and 
have broup;htto sfg:ht. 

4. I am therefore much drli.jchled 
wi?h reading the arronn(s ofsuvoeje 
nations; and with contt n;p!atinp^ 
those virtncs which are wild aitd nn- 
cultiviited; to see rowr;»ge exerting 
itself in fierceness, resolutitoi in 
obstinarj,d wisdom in cunriin^, 
patience in millenness and despair, pcrvtrsencsa; 

5. Men*8 passions operate vari- 
oiisly, and appear in different kinds 
of actions, according as they are 
more or less rcctified4 and swayed 
iy reason. 

6. When one bears of nogroeS|' provo.i by re 
wlio upon the death of their ma«- iH:it.:d UisiIUij, 



solid rt-prcscii- 
t.-.tion vi srjy ii- 

7 M-si-bJe, 8 a 
stoue. 

8 S: |>orfliiO!»s, 
a more than e- 
nou^h. 

o ScnlpViro, 3 
cirvcfl wnrk, 
the u;t fif cii" 



4 P].. beinn, ^ 
on< oiWiv low- 
er ])<'(>J)Ic. 

2 i)"sintcrrrd, 
part ta]?(:n out 
of'ag:a^c. 



fiiuliooi-niit-s?, 



4 Hcctlfiefl. 

pfvt n)adovJ:rht, 

refornr.ed, im- 



Jters^ or upon rharging their ser- 
^/4r# ifanff thtmatlyes u)iOu ttvs) 



^l^iks^•5a 
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ficxttrcc, as it sometimes liappend 
in our American plantations,? wlio 
can forbear admiring tlieir fideli- 
ty, thojj.^h it exprpsst*s itself in 
«o dreadful a manner? What might 
nut that savage greatness of soul, 
"which appears in those poor wretch- 
es on viany occasions, be raised 
to, were it rightly cultivatcd?6 

7. And what color of excuse 
can there be, for the contempt 
with wliich we treat this part of 
oRr species; that we should not put 
tiiem upon the common foot of hu- 
manity; that we should only set 
an insignificantZ fine upon the nan 
who murders tliem,' nay tliat we 
should, as much as in us lies, cut 
tlkem off from the prospects of hap- 
prnessS in another world, as well 
as in this; a)>d deny them that 
which we look upon as the proper 
means for attaining it. 

8. It is thei'ef;)ie an unspeaka- 
ble9 blessing, to he born in those 
parts of the world where|wisdom 
and knowledge flourish; though it 
must be confessed, there are even 
io these parts, several poor, uniu- 
structed persons who Are but little 
above the inhabitants:!: of those na- 
tions of wliich I have been here 
speaking; as tbbiie who have had 
the advantages df a more Iiberal2 

education's risQ above oqq auoxVier 



5 Plantaltons, 
8 the act iiv prac 
tice'of plant! ngf, 
the places plant 
ed. 



6 Cultivatecl* 
part improved, 
meliorated. . 



7 Insiffnificant 
a wanting" mean 
ing, worthless. 

8 Happiness « 
gi>odluck, ble» 
sedness. 



9 Unspeakable, 
q. not to be ex» 

pressed. 



t Inhftb'tants « 
persons who re 
sHe in a place,- 

2 Liberal, a 
bountiful, gen- 
erous /' 

3 Education, f 
the instruction 
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by several different degrees of per- 
fection .4 

0. For, to return to our statue 
in the block of marble, %ve see it 
sometimes only just begun to be 
cbipped, sometimes rougli Iiewn, 
and but Just sketched into a human 
iigure ; sumetimes we see the man 
appearing distinctly in all bis limbs 
and features; sometimes we fi?id 
the figure wrought up to great ele- 
gancy ;5 but seldom meet with any 
to which tlie hand of a Phidias or a 
Praxiteles could not give several 
nice touches and finishings. 



4 Perfection, t 
statti^ of b^i'ijT 
perfect. 



5 Elegancy, «. 
beauty without 
Srandeur. 



On Ch'aiitude. 



U There is not a more pleasing 
exercise of the mind than grati- 
tiide4 It is accompanied with «urh 
inward satisfaction that the duty^ is 
sufficiently rewarded by U»c pcr- 
formancc.2 

2. It is not« like tbd practice of 
many other virtues«3 difficult and 
painfuU but attended with so much 
pleasure that were there ao posi- 
tire command which enjoined it, 
nor any recompcnce laid up for it 
hereatter^a generous miud would 



* Grat'tude, c 
dutv to bene- 
factors. 

2 Performanoe 
«. the act of 
performing". 

3 V'.rtue. e: 



M2^ 



indulge in it, for Die natural grati- 
ficatio»4 which it affords. 

S« It' gratitude is due ftsoni nan 
to man; how much woi*e from man 
to his Maker ? 1 he Supreme5 Be- 
ing docs not only confers upon ufi 
those bounties which procecd-uindre 
immeditttelj from his hand^ hut c- 
vcn those benefits which are con*^ 
vcycd to us by others. Erery bles-- 
sihg we enjoy^ by what means soev- 
er it may be derived upon as^isthe 
gift of Him who is the great Ao- 
Ihor of good and the Father of tnep- 
cies.7 

4. If gratitude^ when exerted 
towards one another, naturatly pro- 
duces a very pleasing sensations 
iti the mind of a gratefiil man^ it 
cxaltsQ tlie soul into rapture, when 
it is employed on this great ohjert 
of gratitmle ; on this .bei;eficrnt:(: 
Being who has given us every thing 
we already possess, and from whom 
w«e expect every thing we yet hope 
for. 



4Gratific*itjoh,' 
8 pleasure^ re- 

5 Supretiie, a. 
highest ia aa- 
thority.. 

6 Cohfijjvt/. to 

bestow. 



'7 Mercy,* tour. 
denvess, ^jar- 
don. 

8 Sensation, p 
perception b/ 
the senses 

9 Exalt, V. to . 
ifti\p,lo ext)] 

i lieoeficcRt^<!^ 
kind, doing 
good. 



Oil Forgiveness.' 



i Equity, 8i 



1 The most plain and natural h*„*::i?;;^'„;;i,^.; 
sentiments of cquily:j: concur with 2 vuthorky, #, 
divine anthorit) 2 to ehforce the du- legal power,i/t. 



iri8 



strongest 



haft hf^Vcr in his life done wrong, 
be a!lowed the privilege of rcmaiu- 
ing ihexoiabie.S But iet such as 
are conscious of frailties and crio^.es 
corisidcr forgiveness as a debt 
v^liich they owe to others. 

Coiiim(>fi failings are Ihe 
lessons of inutual4 for- 
bcaiMi:ce.5 Wore tlli^i ^ irhie un- 
koown- among men, order a»:d 
coniort, {K'iace and repose, wowld 
b- strangers to human life. — 
Injiiries retaliated according to the 
ex'.*:bitarit6 measures which pas- 
sim: prescribes w duld cxcitei'csent- 
iiientT in return. 

,^. The injured person Would be- 
Cuuje tiieirjjnrer, and thus wrongs, 
retaliations,S ' a?id fn*sh injuiies, 
would circulate in endli^ss s<icc<*s- 
cession,9 till tl;e-woild was render- 
ed a iUM of h!ood. ^ 

4. Ot all the passions which in- 
viide; the human breast, revenge 
U the m')St direl'til. Win n allowed 
to reign with full dominion, it is 
more i\\dv sufficient 'to poison the 
few p'e.is'.ires which remain to man 
in his present state. How much 
soever a porson may sufftir from 
ii^si:ct\2 he is always in hazard 
of isiifferiiig more fronit the prosecu- 
tion of revenge. Toe violence of ' 
_. an enemy cannot ijflict what Is ^•- 



3 Inexorable, a ' 
liot to be moY- 
cd. 



4 Mutual, a M- 
ciprocal. 

5 ForbeamT\cc 
* dcla}, Qiild-* 
ncjw. 



6 Exorbitant, a 

exti avagarit. 

7 Resentment, 
8 n deep sense 
oi injury. 

8 Ratal latJfVn, * 
*. R return (>f 
like for like. 

9 Succession, r 
rightful inher* 
iiancc. 

i ^T\y.^t^e,v. to' 
enter in a boa* • 
tile manner 



2 Injustice, 9. ' 
injury, iaiqul^' 
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Wmsclf, by means of llie fierce and 
desperated passions which he allows 
to rage in iiis soul, 

SI Those evil spirits wlio inhabit 
the regions4 of mreery, arc repre- 
sented as delighting iii revenge and 
cruelty. But all that is great and 
g^od in tbe univei'se is on the side 
of clemency 5 and men y. The Al- 
mighty Ruler of flie world, though 
.for ages offended by the unright- 
cousnessy ^nd insulted by the impie- 
" ty of men, is ♦< long-suffering and 
slow to anger.*' 

.6. His Soriy when he appeared in 
our nature, exhibited^G both in his 
life and in his death, the most il- 
lustrious7 example of for^veness 
which the world ever belield. If 
we look into the histwy of mankind 
we shrall fiird that, in jevery age, 
^ey wbd have been respected m 
worfhy, or admired as great, have 
been dtsfinguished for this virtue. 

7. .Revenge dwells in little minda. 
A noble and magnanimous spirit is 
aiways superiors to it. It suffers 
not fr9m the injuries of men those 
sev(4-e shocks which others feel. — 
Collected within itself, it stands un- 
moved by their impotcnt:|: assaults ; 
and with geiierous pity, rather 
than with anger, looks down on 
their iinworthy conduct. 
6* It has been tridy said, that tVvii 



5 Desperate, a 
without hope, 
mndf hot-braia- 

4 R.^gionss 
tract of land, . 
part;of the body 
Mdthin, place. 

5 Clcmcncv, t 
kuidncse, mc^> 
cy. 



6 Exhibited, 
part: displayed. 

7 IllustPions, « 
conspicuous^ 
eminent. 



SBuperior,* 
one more ex- 
cellent. 



t Impotent;-^ 
disabled by na*- 
ture. 
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grcatofft man mi earth carv ilo sooner 
comniU an ihjiny,2 than a good STnjury, » 
inaii rail, make liims^jll' greater, by ^^^f' '*' 
forgiving it. 



Mblivcs io.ihe practice of Geniterust. 

1. To promote tlie virtue of gonUc- 
nc5is:j: wc oiigUt to view our charac- 
ter witli an impartial2 >ye ; and to 
leani from oni ^wn failings, to give 
that im!ulgcnre3.v. hick in our turn 
\ie claim. It is psiile ivhich fills 
the world vvitli so mnch harshness 
and dcvority.* In the fullness of 
sq\l c&Jiraalion, we forget wliiit we 
arc. 

2. We daim attentions to which 
tre are not enticed. V/p arc rig- 
orous4 to offences, as if we hud ne- 
ver offended, unfeeling to distresp, 
a» if we knew not what it was to 
sttSer* From those airy regions 
of pride and folly, let ns descends 
to onr proper level. Let tis snrv* y 
tlic natural ecjuality on which Pro- 
vidence has placed man with man, 
and reflect on the infrrmitics6 ci>ri- 
mon to all. 

3. If the rcflecfion on natural 
<»qrta]ityr and mutual offences, b<5 
^nmifHr'trnt to prompt huu\^^\\l^^U\. 
y» m4 temt remember m imt .vv^ wv> 



* Gent?eretSi 
* softri' ss of ' - 
manners. 

2 Impartial, m 
«qual emiilable 

».fondness> for- 
bearance. 

• Severity, « 
CnicUreatniei\t 
ripfour, ffharp- 

muVm^ no aV* 
lowance. 



5 Hosoend. v 
to cumeduwiik 



6 InfipTTiJtics, « 
diseases, faults. 

7 KqnalitVK* 



\ 
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in the sight of the Creator. Ilaro 
^we none of that forbearance to give 
one another, which we all, so earn- 
estly intreat9 from heaven ? Can 
wo look for clemcnry or gentleness 
from our Judge when we arc so 
backward to sh,^w it to our own 
brethren? 

4. Let us also accustom ourselves 
to reflect on the small moment q( 
those things which are the usual in- 
centives to violence^ and cont^n- 
tions.2 In the ruffled and angry 
hour, we view every . appearance 
through a false mcdium,3 

5. The most inconsiderable point 
of interest, f»r hoi^or swells into a 
inomcntous4 o'ojjct ; and the slight- 
est attack scertis to threaten imme- 
diate ruin. But after passion or 
pride has subsided, we look around 
in vain for the mighty misciiicfs.wo 
dreaded, 

6. The fabricD which our dis- 
turbed imagination had reared, to- 
tally disappears. 3ut though the 
cause of contcntior, has dwindled 
away, its conscqr.onces remain.*- 
We have alienated a friend; wc 
have embittered an enemy ,• we have 
sown the seeds of future suspicion, 
malevolence,6 or disgust. Let us 
suspend our violence for a moment 
nhen causes of discord occur. 

.^* /^e^asanticipateT tUat pmoii 



9liitreat,v|6 
beg earneatly. 



^ Violence « 
attack, force. 

2 Oenlentipn, 
9 debate, stnfe. 

3 M ediuin, » 
middle place. 

4 Momento^ 
a important, 
wjcghty. 



5 Fabric, a, ft 
building^, an ed- 
ifice. 



6 Malevolence 
8 ill will, malig- 
nity. 
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f-^t cobln^ss, ^bkli of. itself, will 
doon arrive. Let us reflect how lit- 
tle we have any prospects of gaiti' 
ing by fierce contention ; but how 
imich of the true happiness of life 
we are certain of throwing away. 

8. Easily, and from the smallest 
chinks the bitter ws^crs of strifb* 

.are let foi*th : but their course can- 
not be foreseen ; and her seldom 
fails of suffering most from their 

< potsonvusG effect^ wbo-first allowed 
them to 'flow. 



8 'ProsfiCtst, •. 
object oi view* 



• Strife, 9 con- 
tention, contest 
discord. 



9 Poisonous,!! 
renomous, the 
qualities of poi- 



■ ^ suspicious temper a source Af Mis- 
ery to its Possessor. 

1. As a suspiciousf spirit is the 
-cause of many crimes and calarai- 
' tics in the world, so it is the spring 

ofcertaia-itiisery to the person Wlro 
. indulgos it. His frirnds will be 
few; and small wrll be liis comforts 
in those whom he po?-srsscs. Be- 
lieving others to be his enoniics,3 
he will of course make them such. 

2. Let his caution be . ever so 
great the asperity 3 of his thou.qhts 
will^ften bieak out in his brjjav- 

'ior,4 and ia return for suspect in.^ 
and hating, he williucur5 suspicion 
Brfd hatreds 
A Beside9 tlie external eviU 



t Su8piciot7jf,a 
inclined or lia* 
ble to suspicion 



2 Enctnfcs, i 
public foes, an- 
tac^nists. those 
wlio dislike. 

o Asperity, * 
liarilmes-^. 

4 Reluivionr, $ 
coi:duct, coarse 

5 \x\^w^s*v> ^-^ 



no 



' Wlieii we begin to discern how weak 
and iMiwLse£ we are. An abs(dutc3 
perf6ction4 of undorstaiidingf is un- 
possiblei^ he makes the nearest ap- 
r proaches5 to it* who has the sense 
to discern, and the humility to ac- 
knowledge its iiiiperfections.6 

£ Modesljr always sits grarcfuUy 
upon youtbj it covers a multitude of 
faults^ and doubles the lustrer of 
tvery virtue which it seems to hide: 
the porfoctioQs of m^n being like 
those- flowers which appear more 
beautiful wlieii tiicir leaves arc lit- 
tle; coiitracted and folded up than 
when they aro full blown, and dis- 
plays themsejves, without any re- 
-acrve, to the view. 

3 We are some of us very fond 
of knowledge, aud «ptto value our- 
selves upon any proficiency in the 
srienccs: one science,9 however, 
there is, worth move than all the 
rest, and that is, the scionce of liv- 
insj well; which sJiall rcmuin, when 
^tongues slrall cease, and knowktjgc 
shall vanish:}^ away.* As to new 
notions and naw doctrines, of which 
this age is xorj fruitful, the time 
will come when we shall have no 
pleasure in tliem : nay, the time 
shall come when they shall be cxjdo- 
' ded,£ a«id would have been forgot- 
te/^4t they had not been preserved 
Jka those exceilentS books, wUveTti 



2 Ujjwisc, a 
defective in 

S Absolute, a 
unecnditional, 
Arbitrary. 

4 Perfection, c 
state of living 
perfect 

5 Approach,, i 
act of drawlni^ 
neap. 

• 6 Impetfec- 
tions, «defe&t«» 
ikulta, 
7 Lustre, t 
.Bw^htness^-TC- 
nown. 



8 Display, «j^ 

b*preacl wide>to 
dti scribe. 



* 9 Scier.ce,. * 
knowledge, 
deep Icarnliig', 
art. 

i Vanish, v 
to be losl, to 
disappear. 



2 Exploded, 
part, reported; 
decreed. 
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. contaiD a confutation 3 of them ; 

like insects preserved for ages in 
.ftinber,4 which other\^isc would 
.. soon have returned to the common 

mass of things. 

4 But a;.jBrm belief of cbristiani- 
:. ty and a practice suitable to it, will 
..aupport and invigorated the mind 

to tlie last; . and most of all at last, 
at that important hour, which must 
decijje our hopes and apprehcn- 
8ions:5 and the wLsdom.n vhich, like 
our Saviour, ca.roeth from above, 
will, through his merits, biing us 
thither, 

5 An our other studies and piir- 
Buits, however different, on,^ht :o l;e 
subservient to, and centre in this 

. grand point, the pursuit? of eternal 
happiness, bj being good in our- 
vtKlves and useful to the world. 



3 CoT^futation, 
» disproof; act 
of confuting^, 

4 Ambftp, s a 
sort of Velio w 
drugi pale ale. 



Slnvigforate,* 
to animate. 



6 Apprehin- 
sious, s feaj'S, 
suspicions. 



7Pu»-5nlt.*the 
act of fu!i(^Tv •ng;' 



On the importance of Order in the 
distribution of our Time, 

1 Time we ought to consider as 
% sacred trust committed to us by 
Gf)d ; of which we are now the de- 
..po^ttariesf and are to render ac- 
count at the last. That portion of 
. it which be has allotted^ us, is in- 
Atiided, partly for tbo<:oiH:erra ^ 



f Deposita- 
ries, « placed 
where tbingg 
kre kept. 

2AUottftd,t<»rt 
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this tvorlrf, paHly for those of tli« 
next, 

2 Lttteachf>f these occupy d in 
the di.stribiition4 of our t)itic« that 
ftpace which properly belongs to it. 
Let not llie hoiirs of hospilalityS 
and plcaswe interfere with th'e^ dis- 
cftiargc of ottr itecessary uffairs; and 
let not what we call necessary affiiirs 
crrcroache upon the time that is due 
ta devotion. To every thing there is 
a season^ and a time for every pur- 
pose under heaven. If we delay till 
to-morrow what ought to be done 
to*day, we overcharger the mor- 
row with a butnien which belongs 
not to it. 

3 We load tlie wheels of time and 
J)vevent them from carrying us a- 
long smoothly. He, who every 
morning plans the transactionsS of 
the day and follows out that pl^n, 
carries on a thread which will guide 
him througii tiie labyrinthQ of the 
most busy Jifc^^ 

4 The orderly arrangement of 
his tim^ is like a ray of light, whidi 
darts itself through all his affairs. 
BuN where no plan is laid, where 
the disposal} of time is surremlered 
merely to the chance of incidents,^ 
alt things lie huddled together in 
one chaos,3 which admits neither 
of ttistribution nor review. - . 

'ff Tiie fivat rcc|uisite tor U4tvoi\\\- 



o 0<;c«py,,t> to 
possess. 

4 pistribiUiois ' 
» the act cf dis- 
tribiiling^, 

5 Bospttalityr 
«cnfertainment 
of strj^njrers. 

6 Encroach v. 
toac!%'aft«eby 
stealchk 



7 Overchargir,- 
r to rate too 



8 Tran8a^t'^ng 
§ negotiations. 



OT^ibyriptb, •, 
a place fViU of 
viadings. 



f Disposnij «• 

regulation^ CG9 
duct. 

2 Irtcidenf, ?. 
an sccUFent, 

3 Cbaos, ff o'^ij- 



l|3 



cinjf order iMto jtJie manag<»ment of 
tirar^ !s to be impressed with a just 
«criSf^ (u its value.. Let us eonsitler 
wdJ h.iW much Jcpendg upon it, and 
how fast it flics away. TIic bulk of 
men are in nothing more capririous^ 
and inconsistent^ thao in their ap- 
preciations of time. When tliey 
think of it, as the measure of their 
continaaucc on earth, they highly 
prize it, and with the greatest anx- 
icty6 seek to lengthen it out But 
when thry view it in separate par- 
ccls,7 they appear to hold it in con- 
tempt, and squander it with incon- 
siderate profusion.S While they 
cofKplain that life is short, tiicy are 
t)ften wishing its different periods sJt 
an end. Covetous of every other 
possession^ of time only they^ are 
prodigal.9 They allow every idle 
man to be master of tiijs property, 
araid make every frivolous occupa* 
tionf welcome tUat can help them tc^ 
consume it. 

6 Among those wfio are so care- 
less of time, it is not to be expected 
that order should be observed in its 
fli3tribntioii.2 But, by this fatal 
neglectt how many materiaiss of se- 
vere and lasting regret are they i ay- 
ing ap ill store for themselves! The 
time* wbidi they snffcr to pass 
Bwsgr in ^ midst of conl!iB\oii>4 



4 Capri -'on«, 
a Wh'mi-iioiil, 
fancifiii. 

5 Apprecia- 
tion, » vahiTUg" * 
nncommonJy 

6 Anxiety, a 
£ real care. 

7 Parcels * 
sixiaU bandies. 

8 Profusion, -« 
exubeiance. 



9 Proflig^l. ^ 
M, eptndiurift. 



•j- Occupr ioTij^ 
business^ em- 
ployment. 

2 DistPii^ution, 
«the act ofdls' 
tributing. 

3 Materials, »' 
substance of 
which any tljing 
is made. 

4 Confusion^ k 



It4-- 



5 Disjfacef^ 
pa^^. cU8hon<nv 
ed. 

6 Oppressed, 
part crushed by- 
hardships. 



7 Pri^aratloH,' 
9 making ready 
for some pur- 
pose. 

8 Disorderlr; - ^ 
ml without law ' 



s 



liticV repentanc'o sects afterwards 
in vain to recal. 

7 What was omitted to be clone 
at its pro|)rr moment, arises to the 
torment of some future season. — 
Manhood is disgraccds by the con- 
scqnenrcs of neglected yotth. Old 
age, oppressed6 by tlic/ cares t^at 
belonged to a former period, labors 
under a burthen not its own. At 
the close of life, the dying man be*- 
holds witii anguish that his days 
arc finishing,when his preparation? 
for eternity is hardly comiDonced.' 

8 Such arc ihe effects of a disor- 

derlyS waste of time, through 1iot ^^^ 

attending to its value. Every thing- or metkod. 
in the life of such persons is mispla- ^ 

ccd. Nothing is performed aright, 

fro!n liot being pcifornicd in due - 
season. 

9 But he whfi^> IS orderly in the * 
distribution of his time, takes the 
prnpttr method of escaping those 
manifuldQ evils* il*^ is justjy said 
to redeem the time, ily proper man- 
agt'inent he prot'jngsf it. He' lives 
Riurh in litth* space; more in a few 
year.'i than oth^^is do in many. Ilef 
run live io God a'.d his orvn soul, 
RijAi at <!hi same time attend to all 
thi* J iM'rji intcr^t? 2 of thenres^^nt 
Vr.>rl.J, Hf looks' bH'kon^^ the past 

iii7fl pru idi',}4 for the futuTe. • 
10^ He cAtclics aad avrcsU tt^ei 



9 Manlfoft, » 
of different 
kinds 

Icn/fhcn out. 



2 Interests, r 
ctPvfcts, con- 
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hjhurs as tlit y fly. Tlif y are mark- 
ed down for useful purposes aud * 
their memory remains. Whereas, • 
those Jiours fleet by the man of 
confusion like a shadow.. His days 
and years are either blanks of 
which lie has no remembrance»4 or 
tb^y are filled up with such a con- 
fused and irregular succession^ of 
anfinishcd transa€tions,6 that tho* 
he remembci's he has been busy yet 
be can give no account of the busi- 
m'ssr which has employed him. 



4 Remem- 
brance, « recol- 
lection. 

5^ucce8sion,* 
ri gainful iiiher- 
itance. 

6 Trnnsactions 
a ncgnliations, 
nianag-ements. 

7 Btisiness; • , 
occii|>atioiL 



2%e mortifications of Vice greater •■ 
than ihose of Viriue. 

l.'Thou??hno condifion:j: of liu- 
man life isf-fee from unoa^incs. , jet 
it must be a-lowed that the uneasi- 
ness bctontj^! n|5 to a sinfniiroMrse, is 
far grcati^a than what'^*tinds a 
courso of well doioij. If wc are 
weary of the labor&3 of viitiie, we 
may be assured, that the w.irld, 
wheni'ver we try the rx.*h iii.c^e, 
will Isiy n!){)n us a niijrh heavier 
Itiad. It is (he outside only, of a li- 
centious4 life, which is gay and 
smiling. W<thln, it conceals toil 
. and troMhle, and dea«Uy sorrow.-^ 
Eor vj^^jfoiifoiisS Auman haj^ineaa 



t Condition, ♦ 
terms of agree- 
ment 



2 Oreater, o . 
luij^er. 

3 Ubor, • 
^ork. 



4 Lioentions, or 
ppesumptuoMs, 
unrest rained. 

5 Poisop, r to- 



IIG 



i 



in the spring, by infrodacinj; disor- 
der into thr heart. 

2. Those passions which it seems 
to iii(Iu)i^e» it only feeds with im- 
j)orfect gratifications ;6 and there- 
hy stiTiigtheiis th<?na for preying, 
in the end, on llieir unhappy vic- 
timR.7 

It is a great mistake to imajg^ine 
that the pain of silf-dcniaj is con- 
fined to virtue. lie who folhiws 
the world, as much as he follows 
Clirist, must " take vp iiis cross y* 
and to him assuredly, it will proved 
a more oppressivcS burden. Vicc9 
allows all our passions to ran.i^» un- 
controlled ;+ and where each claims 
to be superiorjS it is imjiossible to 
gratify all. 

.5. The picdominantS desire can. 
only be indulged at the expense of 
its rival. No moriincations4 which 
> irtne exacts are more severe than 
those which ambition imposes upon 
the lore of ease, pride upon inter- 
est, ajid covctousness upon vanity. 
Self denial, therefore, belongs in 
common, to vice and virtue ;5 but 
with this remarkable, difference, 
that the passions which virtue re- 
quires us to mortify, it tends to 
weaken ;^ whereas, those which 
vice obliges us to deny, it at the 
0aine time strengthens. 
4, Tfce one diminishes tt\^ tj%a»i 



6 Crat'ification 
# pleasure. 



r Yictimfi, $ 
sacrifices. 



8 Oppressive, a 
cnicJ, over- 
whelming, 

9 Vice, • op- 
posite to viitiie 

:)-Vncont coned 
fHirt not con- 
trolled. 

2 Superior, iz 
gfreater, higher 

3 Predominant 
a prevalent, 

4 Mortificattlon 
9 humiliation, 



5 "^iTtue, s mo- 
ral goodncM, 



* Wtfiktrt^ T to 
make weak, eiv- 



U7 



iof sdf-denial, by moderating the 
demand of passion : the other in- 
creases itf by rendering those de- 
maada imperiousG and violent.-— 
What distresses that occur in the 
calm life of vjrtue, can I>e compar- 
ed to those tortares^ which remorser 
of conscience Indicts on the wicked; 
to tho^e severe humiliationifiS art- 
sing from guilt combined with 
misfortunes, which sink them to 
the dust : to those yiolent agitations 
of shame and disappoinitmenty which 
^metimes drive them to tlie most 
f^tal extrepii ties,9 and make them 
jAhor their existence i 

5* ^ow often, in tbe midst of 
those disastrous situations, into 
which their crimes ha^^e broiiglit 
ihemt have they execrated the se- 
ductions): of vice; and, with bitter . 
regret, looked back to the day on 
which they first |brspa|L the paths 
x^TiimoGeBccj 



arrogant, haugh 

7 Remorse, « 
sorrow for « 
faiik. 

B Huniliatldn* 
/* act of huiDiV 



9 ExtreTTiitfcs, 
parte; 



t Seduction,.* 
&ct of seUuicin^. 



MT nane is JVorval. On the Grampion hills 
tty ^father feeds his fl«cfce| a frugal swain^ 
Whose constant carw^iQrelo increase hisstcnre^ 
And keep his only sof^ j|prseir, at hom«« 

*>r ibud heard v( baturo, ai\A \oi\t'' A 



I i- 



.^if^: 



i:, 



And heaven ^oon granted wJiat mjr ^iie d{^ni*d.. 
This moon^ which rose last nighty round a^ my 

shield. 
Had not yet filled her horns* when by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hill, 
Eush'd, like a torrent, down upon the vale, - 
fihveeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds 



For safety and for succour. I alone^ 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows/ 

Hovered about the enemy, and markM 

The road he took ; then hasted to my friends,. 

Whom with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. 1 he pursuit T led, 

^'ill we o'ertook tlie spoil-encun»bered foe. 

We fought — and contjuered. Ere a sword was? 

drawn. 
An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief, . 
Who wore that day the arms whiclj now I wear. 
Returning home in tr]i(m|>h, I disdainM 
Tlje shepherd^s slothftil iiie:. and hHvin|ff^oard 
That our good king had summoned hislM|ld peerii 
To lead their warriors to the Carron side^ 
I left my father's house, a»id took with me 
A rliusrn servo nt to conduct my steps — 
Yon trcn>h!n)g coward, who forsook his master.. 
Joiuneyiii^ with tliii intent, I passed these t^^v^Vsj, 
And heav<*r directed, came thi'g day to do 
^hc happy deed tbat gilds my bumble name.. 



On Covt^ntmenti 
CcL'icHtisieiit^ products^ vu « iii»: > >i& tftow i v 
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some measure all those effects nliich 
the alchymis12 usually asi vibes :o 
wliat he calls the ^^hilosopher^s 
stone ; and if it does not bi-ittg 
riches, it doesUiR same thing by 
banishing tho desire of theui. If 
it cannot fomove the disquieitudesS 
arising from a n)an*s niiiid, body or 
fortune, it makes him easy under 
them. It has, indeed, a kindly in- 
fluence on the soul of mail, in res- 
pect of , every being to whom he 
stands related. 

^ It extinguishns all murmur, 
repining and ingraii{ud^,4 towards 
that Heing who has alh»tt^*d him 
his part to art in tliis workL It 
destroys all inordinate ambition, 
and eyjery tendency to .corruption, 
with r<*gard to the community 
wherein bftis placed. It gives sweetr 
ness to jiis conversationy and a> 
perpetual serenityS to his thoughts. 

S* Among the many mcthodsf 
which might be made use of for ac- 
qniiingthis virtue, I sbiUl mention 
only the two following : First of 
ally a man should always consider^ 
how much more he has than he 
wants ; and seconMy , how much 
more unhappy he might be than he 
seallyiSi . 
' * 4. First; a man should always 
ConsvlrM' how mii "^1 h\s hasj n^'^ii'ii 



2 Alcliymist, t 
a studier of al- 
chymy. 



3 Ditfrjuletudey 
«uneasinf;K8,un- 
Imppincss. 



4 Tngrra^itude. s 
unlliaul-rulriei*;. 



5 S»rer«ify, * 

moles or iiiU-n- 
ncrs. 

2 CoTisrler, v 
to examine, to 
think. 



• Wond<frfr'l.: 
Ir, ad. fu 'vX.v,cstv 
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jpTcascd vith tlie reply wliicb Aris- 
tippus made to owe uho condoled 
him on the loss of a farm : <Why,' 
said he, *l have thi'ee farms stil), 
and you have but one ; so that I 
ought rather to be affiicted5 for you 
than you for roe/ 

5. On the contrary, fooHsh mcii 
are more apt to consider what they 
have lost, than ^at they |>ossess ^ 
and ti» fix their eyes ob those who 
«re richer thanthemselYCftv rather 
than on those who ar9 under ;;i*eater 
difficultios.4 All the real pl\;asures 
and conveniences of itfe 4ie in a 
narrow compass ;;5 trat it is the hu- 
mor of mankind to be always U»^- 
ing forrward ; atid straining after 
4>ne who has got the start of ^evi in 
wealth* and honour. 

6. For this reason^ as none can 
properly be oailled rich, who have 
not mor^ Ihan they want, tlicre are 
few rich men in any- of the politer 
tiations, but among the middle sort 

^f people, who keep their wishes 
within their fortunes,5 und' tia^e 
more wealth than they Icuow bow 
to enjoy. Pe-rsons of a higher rank 
live in a kind of splendid poverty ;7 
and are perpctaally wanting^ te- 
cause, instead of acquiesciogB in 
the solid pleasures of life, they eo- 
^eavor to outvie9 one another in 
sbad6wa ajidappewangf^ 



3 Afflicted. /?fif* 



4 DifficTiICi^ 
t trodblea. haf^d 
•faSps, perplexi- 
ty m imUini, 

5 Compas3»« 
a circle> ifpaoe, 
limits 

• Weaitli. « 
tiches, monej, 

^eauoo. 



€ Fovtiinesrf 
manilxe por. 
tioii, cSuioe« 

Ticbes 

state of \fcing 
poor. ,. 

8 Acquietcit^ 

/wrf i^reeiiiir- ' 

9 Outvie, 9 ttt 
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9 conteiitjpleaa- 
ure, delight, re*» 
compence, a- 
mends, 

STimnginary, « 
only in imagin- 
ation. 

§ Estate, < prop 
ett}'. plantation^ 



7. M r.N of sense have at all ticTf 9 
belif^ld Vvifh agreat deal of Diirthf 
this silly game that is playing over 
tlioir lieads; and hy cotitiartin^^ 
their desires, tnj^ty all that secret 
sailsfacttonf which ^liers^ are al- 
ways in quest of. 

8. 1 he trttth is, this rklicti* 
lovs chase aHer iinaj>;inary$ plea<9- 
Ui'csy cannot be sufficiently ex {lOsed, 
&s it is the great soured of those e^ 
viis which gvner^ilj undo a nation. 
Let a mau's estate^ be what it may 
be is a poor man, if he does not 
live within il j and naturally seld »ra»»«^nJiti^ik 
bimself to sale to any one that can 
give him bis price. «. 

9. When l^ittacus, after'the death 
of his broths* who had left him a 
gnod estafe)» was offered a great siwi> 
of money hy the king of Lydia, he 
thanked biot for his kindness, but 
tohl him liehftd already inoi*e tli^o 
be knew what to do with* io 8hai*t^ 
content is equivalents to woalth,and 
luxury to i>overty ; or give the 
thoughts more agreeable turn.*- 
^Cootenlf is natural wealth,*' says 
Socrates, to which I shall add, lux- 
ury 2 is artificial poverty. 

. iO. I shall therefore recommend 

tb the consideration^ o^ those wiio 

a^ always aiming at superfluous feasocv. 

and imasinavy enjoymciit8,4 KuA t^^^^^^t^t^^ 

r,Mo ^^m not b^ at, the trwhU s>t ^-^^-^^^^^ 



5 Equivalent, a 
equal in value* 
t Content, i ca- 
pacity, sa<:i«fac- 
tinn. 

3 Luxury, « ex 
cenn in eating, 
dress. 

3 Cpnaiderdtifm 
8 serious tho't. 
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5 Pt6vi6ed.pan 



contracting their desires, ap hbx- 
celient saying of Bion, the philoso- 
pher, namely, «^That no man had 
so much care as he who endeavors 
after the most happiness!^ 

11. In the second place, every 

one ought to reflect* how much • Reflect, vte 
more unhappy lie might he than he ^^"^oach" casT* 
really is. The former considera- back^ * ^^ 
tioi) took in all those, who are suffi- 
ciently providedS with the niiaits 
to make themselves easy ; this re- 
gards such as actually lie under ^Jlpressure, « 
some pressures of misfoitune.-k— forci-, Jnijires- 
These may receive great aJlevia- «ioiL ' 

tioii7 from such a comparison as T ^!!?^^"'t?-'^'^ 

-, , ■ , , act of maknig 

the unhappy perjsoii mqf make be- easy. 
tween himself and others ; or be- 
twcen the mist'ortuoesB which heMSM^sfortun^, * 
suffers, and -greater mii^ffiHunes "ihick,ciilainity 
which might have befallen him. 

12. I like the story of the hon- 
est Dutchman, who, upon brr^iking Q\r . 

his leg by a faU frpm the mainmasig- the ci^o"S^ 
told the stauders by. it was a great die miist of a 
mercy it was not his neck. To s^^'P: 
which, since I have got into quota- 
tions,! give m^ leave to add the say- 
ing of an old philosopher, who^ af- 
ter having invited some of his 
friends to dine with him, was ruffled 
by a person that came into the room 
Jn a passion, and threw down the • CalamHy. « 
table that stood before. then^; <Y.\ e- "^^.^Hr^^. 
rj" one/ saya he 'hashia caiamUyi* \x^%%o»iA>^T} 



f Quoiation, a 
pas9af;..3 f]uot- 
<d,- citations. 
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-ivnd lie is aliappy man that lias no 
greater than this.' 

13. We find an instance to the 
«amc purpose in the life of Doctor 
Hammond, written by bishop Fell, 
As this good man was troubled 
with a complications ef dtstempers, 
when he had the .eoutd upon him^ 
he used to thank God that it was 
tiot the stone ; and when he had the 
stone^ that he had not both these 
distempers on him at the samo 
time, 

14. I cannot conclude this essay 
without observing that there never 
was any system* besides that of 
Christianity, which ceuld effectu- 
ally produce in the tirifnd of man 
the virtue I have been hitherto 
speaking of. In order to make us 
i^ontented with, our condition^ many 
of the present philosD|iJiers tell ns, 
that our discontent onlv hurts our- 
selves, without bsing able to make 
any alteration in onrcircumstanreH; 
ot?icrs. that whatever befals us is 
dorived .'o us by fatal necessity, to 
whi^'h superior beings themselves 
are subject; wliilc others, vei-y 
gravely toll the man v:ho is misera- 
ble, that it is necessary he should 
ijo so, to keep up the harmonyS of 
the universe ; and that the 8cheme6 
vf Provllmce would b^ trvv.M^^ 

^th^Ipcryci'tod; were he f>\Jaftr^*v^^* 



2 C^implJcatiOTt, 
t a mixture of 
many thirg*.* . 

3 Goiit,« a most 
piinfui disteili- 
per. 



• System, « a 
.medic cl,sch/'me 
plan, theory. 



§. Cmidltion, » 
a torm^iif^ee 
mt-nt. q«!alityj^ 
rank,«tatfi 



5 Harmony, <? 
jiMJt pi-o portion 
ofaouivd 



^ 



i^t Ubesef antf the like conaid*. 
di-atiensf rather silence than saiiafy 
a man. Tbej maj shew him that 
his discontent^ is unreaenabte^ hut 
they are by no means satf cient to 
qelieTeit They rather giredes- 
Mire than ceiisolation. In a wordy 
i man might reply, to one of these 
Comforters, as Augustas did to bis 
friendf who advised him not to 
griete for the death of a person 
whom he loved* because bis grief' 
could not fetch liim again : < It is 
lor that very reason/ said tbe £m- 
{{erur, «tbat I grieve/ 

1^. On the contrary^ reiigiQh 
beari a more tender regard to hu- 
man nature, tt prescribes^ to eve- 
ry miserable man the means of bet- 
teriog his condition : nay^ it shows 
him that bearing bis afflictions^ as 
he ought to do^ will naturally end 
in the removal of them. It makes 
Iiim easy here, because it can make . 
ffim happy hereafter. 



7 Biaookitiiff 
want of co» 
tent» sorrow/ 

8 Despaiar^ 
low of confi- 
dence, dt^^ 



9 PrfttQrtbefl^:« ' 
directs medlw 
ly, orders. 

^ Aflliction»« 
distresSyinJRerVtf 
sorrow, pirfKr 



J^nk and Iliche$ afford no grmrSi 
for Envy. 



1. Of all tbe grounds of envy a- f Superiocity, t 

mong men, superiority f in rank a i^ein^ higher. 

and hrtnm is tbe most general.— ttx^^^^ll'l 

Hcucc, ibe malignity^ which tw ^^Tkcv,Ts\»^-c.<:,% 
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po6i^ commonly bear to the rich, fdi 
e^fpeoasifig to themf^elvesr all th9 
coniforfs of llfb* Hence, tlie evil 
eye with which persons oi infcritrr 
station scrutinized those ^ho aro 
above them in rank; and it the^ ap-. 
proach to that rank, their envy is 
generally strongest against mcb as 
are jttst out step higher than them- 
selves. 

2. Alas! my friends, all thiseii- 
Vtous disquietule4..wbich agitates 
the world, arises {him a dcceitfal 

, fignre which imposes on ths public 
view. Falsa colors are hung out i 
the real istate ^S men is sat what it 
aaems ta be; The order of society 
t*equires a distinctionJ( of ranks to 
take placeN; but in point of hairi- 
ness, all men come much nearer to 
equality than is commonly imagin- 
ed ;6 and the circomstani-es which 
foiMu any material difference of hap- 
piness among them arc not of that 
nature which render them grounds 
of envy.* 

3e The poor man possesses not, 
i^ is truc^ some of the convenien- 
ces and pkasuros ef the rich $ hut 
iti i'^tirn, he is free from many em- 
bariAsemen!M7 to which they i^-c 
suhj'ct. By the simj)]irity8 and 
uiii^'jrrnity vA' his iiTc, he is dllivcr- 
c(i from Uiatvakiety of ( ai*es \v\uc\\ 

P^rpIexQ those who have great al- 



3 8cnitin[^,ir 
to exunine dn- 
igtntfy: 



4 Diisqufektde^ 
$ uneashiess, 
want of tmih 
quility. 



5 Diitineti«jQ, i 
differenee, quit 
Hy. 



6 tmaffined./CMj^ 
contnve4, Am* 
cied. 



»Rnvy,« vex- 
ation at anoth- 
er's prosperity. 

7 EmbamM* 
ment, « perplex 
ity. 

8 Simplicity, 9 
yrant or cunning 
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fairs to manage^ intricatef plans to f intricftie, a 
pursue, many aiemies, peruaps to pj^^^^*^*^^^ 
encounters in the pursuit. 2 EiTpounter, v 

4. in the traiiquUity of bissraali to attack,'to en- 
habitation, and private family, he ^i^^- 

cry oys a peace whi^h is often un-' 
Itnown at courts. The gratifica- 
tions of nature, which are always « ^ . p. ^ 
the most satisfftctory,3 are always J^ng^t^^ 
possessed by. him to tlieir full ex- 
tent ; and if he be a stranger to the 
refined pleasures of the wealthy, he 
is unacquainted also with the de- 
sires of them, and by consequence, 
feds MO want Ilis plain nieal sat- 
isfies his appetite, with a relish, 
probably, hi«^her than that of tins 
rich man, who sits da^m to his lux- 
urious hanquet.4 4 Banquet, « 

5. Bis sleep is more soiYnd : his *^east. 
health more firm 5 he knows not* 
what spleen^* languor* and listless- ^ - . 
ness are. His accustomed employ- ^nite, anger, 
mrnts or hibors arc not niore op- melancholy. 
prt^ssive5 to him. than the labors of 5 Oppressive;* 
attendance on courts and the -reut, ^^;J; o^^^'^^^^l 
the labors of dress — the fatigues of 
auMisement, the vci y wciglit of idle- 
ness, frequently are to the rich. 

6. In the mean time, ail the beau- 
ty ii^' (lie fare of nature* all the en-. 

joym »hts of donaesticG society, all ^ Domestic, « 
the gaiety and cheerfulness of an befcr.ging- to a 
<!Asf mind, are as open to Vv\m ^ v«mfi,TijVvsi*«, 
^ tbosc of the highest rw\V, T\iti 
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fsplendor of retinuei7 the sound of 
titles^ tbe appearances of liigli i*es- 
pecty are itidced Bootliiiig, for ' a 
short time to tbe greut: but be- 
come famitia]*58 tbey arc soon for- 
gotten. They sink into the rank 
of those ordinary things^ which dai- 
ly recur^Q without raising any sens- 
ation of joy. 

7. Let us cease^ therefore, from 
l:)oking uji with discontent and en- 
vy^ to those whom birth or fortune 
has placed above us. Let iis ad- 
just th<^ balance of happiness fair- 
ly. Whin we.tiiink of the enjoy- 
ments we want, we nh^mld think al- 
so of thetroKblesj from which we 
are free. If wo allow their jn?lt val- 
ue to the comfiirts we p.♦!wes<^,|^■e 
shall .fiud reason to rest ^^^tidfred, 
with a very maderafe, though not 
an opulent^ and splendid conrfitioii 
of fortune. Often did ^40 know 
the whfle, we should be indinod^ 
to pity the state of those whom we 
«ow envy. 



7 ReUime^ 1 m 

train ol* aiteiid- 
ants. 



8 Familiar, a af- 
fable, common. 



9 Recur. i> to 
have recourse 
to. . 



\ Trouble, « dis 
turbu' ce, por- 
j^Jexity, afiliC- 
tidn, calamity, 
Tcxiiiion. 

% Opulent, a 
rich^ wealthy. 

b«nii^ lewnedi 



Tlt^GnTfiwi of America A .Foem« 

I 

FROM Patagonia^s snow-idvested wildSf 
To Darlen^ where constant verdure ^«v\l^^^ 
Thfi Andes meet the morn\v\g^^eiiiv\\^^\.vioi% 
Overlook the cloinls and cU^c^L \Xi^«k^^^ ^^ 



tn cepiofna fort^ntsi from their eastern 9ide^ 
Hc>w the vast streiM^s of Amazonia^s tide* 
ftull on majestic^ ttirough her boundless piaini 
And swell the snffaee ^ tbe neighiioring main. 

II. 

Kor Plata ies% a broad, deffi rbannel fills { 
. Daimbe and Watga by his side were riils. 
Bat leave my muse, this wida extended clicne^ 
jRy nature stamp'd with all ^e owns sulHiinc. 
Here she has wrought uppu her largest pla% 
But mourns in solitude the wrings of man. 
Here Gautcmozin writfa'din fiamesof firef 
And slaughtor'd millions ToMd their prince eli« 
fire. 

nt. 

iBih^i sleeping vefigeanco! Vindicate their causey 
And tbou; stem justice, execute thy laws : 
ye Andes> strike Hesperian fraud with dread,; 
Burst thy volcHnot^ on the guilty bead ! 
WJiere Cancer's sun poure down his ardent blas^^ 
r jDraWS tbe MonsoonSf and lengthens out his d:\j^ 
^fce spacious gulf of Mexic' rolls his tide, 
And thronging Beets of vairious nations ride. 

IV. 

The fertile isles their rich luxuriance poor, 
And western dainties crown the eastern shores* 
But weep, bumanij^, the falark disgrace. 
And srpead thy blushes oVr (jppre^^sion's face 
Ye sons of mirth, your bowls, your richest fowj^ 
Jsmwg}ed with fraternial tears and blood. 
Still gvQ2ins the slave bene^lVi VA* m?i%V«iV*^TO^% 
SatD&ture, i^ rouged, appea\s Vq w^\.\itt?^^<i^. 
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V. 

T^e snn frowr^si anj^ry at ihMnhuman siigbt; 
1 ^' ' ' -^. T Kttut.redtirn in the lugtit, 
Ir: V -if'.i',. s.^jf'*:, drear horror j^tbers rounds 
A ',* ^vakonifig vf n.^eanct- murmurs under grount 
ir r Jill thv^ gulf the dnrkV.ing vapours rise, ' 
A »>'' tfio b! I :k clouds sail awful round" the skies. 
Frosi heavvMi to earth swiCt thqnder-bolts are ^ 

burrd, 
Aand sto^ln^s dread dom<»n sbal&es tli* Astonisk^d^ 

world, 

TL 

The rirh plantation lies a barreii wa<9te« 
And all the works of slavery are defae'd. 
Te tyrants^ own the devastation just ; 
/^Tis for your wron]^^ the fertile earth is cursed. 
Columbia's states unfoM their milder di^enes. 
And freedQm^s realms aff ird more pleasing theraea. 
From Oeorgiafs plains, to Hudson's high^ 

sourcop 
The northern Andes range tlKir varied course. 

TIL *v: 

Banl aboTe rank, they swell their growing fttziy 
Bear their blue arches, and invade tlie akies; 
^ Sere spreads a forest ; there a city shines 4 
Hero swell the hills, ai^d there a vale declines. 
Here, through the meads meandering rifeffs nii|$ 
Jfere placid lakes reflect the Full orb'd gun. 
j[^om mountain trtdes perennial fountatkis4ow> 
tA^dstrealimma^eatii^.bendlhekcwfvoMo^ ^ 



^^ 
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VIII. 

Here risetlic gpovcg; there opes the fertile law^H- 
Fresli fragrance breathes^ and Ceres ^aves hop 

com. 
Along the east, where the proud billows roar, 
Capacious haiboura grace the witiiling shore : 
The nation's splendor and. the rnercliant's pride^ 
Waft with each.gale, and float with ev'ry tide. 
From IVoquais t-o vast Superior^is strand, 
Spread the wide lakeland insulate the land* 



IX. 

Hero growing commerce shall unfold h(^rsail. 
Load the rich' back, and woo the inland gale- 
Far to the weM, where savage hordes nsid 
Smooth Mississippi polls his copious tide, 
And fair Ohio weds bis silver side.. 






X. . • 

HaiK happy states ! thine is the blissful seat^ 
"W'jerc nature's gifts and arts improvements meet.. 
Thy temp'rate air breathes hes^lth; thy fertile soil. 
In copiows plenty pays the laborer's toil. 
A^sk not for mountains of Feruvian oi*e, 
TSor court the dnst that shines on A flic's shore. * 
Thr plough explores for thee the richest mine; 
Than autumn's fi^it^ no goodlier ore can shine. 

XL >; 

OVr the wideplain iind Uit*ough tie op'ning glade. 
Flows the canal phsequif'ns to thespad^. 
Commerce to wealtMnd^fcuowlf^dge turns the key. 
Floats o'fT the land and sails to ever} ^r-p. 
Thrift^ hp]my art ! bo tliy wMt* sail o> rurl'd;^^ 
Mot ta corvQiitf butsociaUxcUiftx^vivVQki*. 
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The mnse proyibetic views the coining day^ 
Wlien federal laws beyond the line shall sway ;; 

XIL 

Where Spatiisb indoIeDce inactive lies. 
And ev^ry art and ev'ry virtue dies'; 
Where pride and avarice their empire hold^ 
Ignobly great, and poor amid their g(dd. 
Coltinibia's genius shall the intnd inspii'e,. 
And fill each breast witii patriotic fii*e. ^ 

XIII. 

Nor east nor western oreans shall confine 
The gi^n'^rous flanje that dignifies tlni mind ; 
i)'er all the ea|:th shall fi'cedorii's banner "u^ave' 
The ty»'«nt blast, and liberate the slave. 
Plenty aitd p«*ace shall spretvd from pofe to polc^ 
Till earth's grand family possess one sooh. 



Patience under Prorooeationi our Th^ 
terest as wdl as Duty. 

1. The wide rirde of human so- 
ciety is diyersifledf by an endless 
viiriety of cliaracteri*, dispositions 
and passioi.s. Uniformity ii in no 
wapeot the gtrniUvSg of the w^rld. 
Every marj is marked by some pe- 
cuUaHty3 which disfinguishes him 
from another: and no where ran 
two iifdividuals be found, who are 
%%\\v\\y and nj jijj r(*pj)erts alike. 

J2. Whero ao much diversil^ <afc 



fBiversify, » 
to dfsting^iiski . > 

vaiiegate. 

12 G^nihs, 8ViB^ * 
ture, di'^pw'ii- * 
tion, a iDiiN ^en- . 
do wed with su-" 
perio'r faciTkieft. 

3 Pecuiiaiity,^ : 
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isisA it cannot bnt happen, that in 
the Intercourse which men are o- 
hliijfld to im^lritain^ their tempers 
ivill often b^ M adjusted to that 
intercourse5 : dicnce will jar and 
interfere with each other* Hence, 
in evenr stjSition, the highest as well 
as the lowest, and In erery condi- 
tion of life, public^ private and do- 
OicBttc^ occasions of irritationfS fre- 
4|uently arise. 

S. We are provoked sometimes 
iy the foil j, and Icvityr of those 
with whom we are connected i — 
sometimes by their ifHWATorence or 
fKSlect; by t^e incivility of a friends 
the haughtiness of a superior, or 
the insolentS behavior of one in 
iower station. Hardly a day pass- 
es without somewhat or other pc- 
r.urring, which serves to ruffle the 
man of impatient spiriJu . 

4. Of course suoh a man lives 
^in a continual atorm. He knows 
not what it is to enjoy a train9 of 

^ goedhiupor. Servants, neighbors, 
friends,'%poiise;f and children^ a% 
through the unrestrained vidence 
of his temper, become saarces of 
disturbance and .vexation to Jiinu 
In vain is affluence, in vain ace 
liealth and prosperity. The least 
jf^ i^ sofident to ditcompose 

4afmind and pdaonhis ^uMfft^ 



4 Exist, V 19 
be, to Kate » 
being. 



5 f ntercGune, 
B commerce, 
comtmuai^tldn 



6 [rritation, t 
provocation, 
stimulation. 

7 l«evity, ^ Sij- 
cpnstuncy, ll^g^ 
Aess. 



8 Insolent, 4k 
haughty, ed^'. 
temptiiou^. 



j9 Train, ^%;^is* 
lies, arcdnse* 
oration, prpceH 
metliod; state 
'Of procee4m«. 

f Spuwse, t^ 
husband or wifi^ 
married pef» 
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His very amusements are mixed 
with turbalenceS ainl passion. 

5. I would beseerb tliis man to 
consider of what small moment tbe 
proyoratians3 wliich be receives, 
or at least imagines himself to rc- 
ceivcy arc r^tally in themselves ; but 
of 'Ml bat great moment be makes 
them, by suffering them to deprive 
him of the possession of himself. 

6. I would Iie8ee€h4 him, to 
4;onsider bow many bout's of happi- 
ness he throws away, w4iich a lit- 
tle more patience* would allow him 
to enjoy ; and how anicb he puts 
in the power of the most insignifi- 
cant persons to reader him misera- 
ble. 

7. « But who can expect,** we 
hear him excJaiai,5 << that he is to 
possess the insensibility of a stone I 
flow is it possible for human na- 
ture to endure so many repeated 
provocatif^m ? or to bear calmly 
with such unreasonable behaviour}'* 
My brother 1 if tliou canst bear with 
no instances of ut>reasonable be- 
haviour, withdraw6 thyself from 
the world.. . 

8. Thou art no longer fit to live 
in it. Leave the hitercourse of men; 
Retreatr to the mountaiOf and the 
'desert; or abut thyself up in 



2 Turtjulence, 
i tumult. 

3 Provocation 
i causi- of anger 
an nppeal to a 
judg^e. 



4 Beseech, T> a 
to entreat, to 
supplicate im- 
plore. 

• Patience, 9 
the power or 
sufrering", endu- 
rance, calmness 
ttnder sufler- 
ing^s. 

5 Exclaim, th 
toraila(;aJu^. 



6 Withdmu', r 
to draw back 
retreat. 



7 Retreat, » 
tog^in private 
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a cell. For here, in the midst of 
sccielyi offences must come, 

9. We might as well expcet wlicn 
we beheld a calm atmosphere,8 and 
a clear sky, that no clouds were ev- 
er to risej and no winds to blow, as 
that our life was long to proceed^ 
without receiving provocations/rom 
human frailty, 'I'he cai'eless and 
the imprudent,9 the giddy and the 

>^icklc, the ung; ateful and the inter- 
ested, every where meet us. 

10. They arc the .hriai*s and 
thorns, with which the paths of 
human life are besrt.f He only 
who can hold his course among 
tliem with patience and equaniini- 
ty,2 he who is prepared to boar 
what ho must expect to happen, is 
worthy of the name of a roao^ 

11. If we preserved ourselves 
composoi but for a. moment, \\e 
shotild perc<^iv«^3 the insignificancy 
of most of those provocations which 
we mngnify so highly. When a 
few suuH more have rolkd over our 
heads, the storm will, ^f itself, have 
subsided; the cause of our present 
impat!ence4 and disturbance v. ill be 
utterly forgotten. 

lil. Can we not then, anticipates 

this hour of calmness to ourselves ; 

and begin to enjoy the peace whirh 

jl will cevfAh\\yhv\\[t,\ U ^\thcv9 

liavo fcci::\c(I ia;proi>er\y, \v:\i \iSt 



6 AtiDospftein^ 
8 ttie sunx)und> 
iog^ air. 



9 Imprudent, fi 
wanting pru- 
dence. 



t Beset, V \Or 
way luj', sur- 
round. 

2Fi iuanimity,» 
evenness of 
mind. 



3 Perceive, v 

to discover, to. 
observe.. 



4Impiitience# 
uneasiness un- 
der suffering', 

5 Anticipate.^ 
to foretaste, to 
..prcclodc* 
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leave them to their own TviJIy, with- 6 Virtim, # a 
out becomini? the victims6 of their f;^^-"^-. s<;»-e. 
cnprircr arnl puiuslinig ourselves sac riiicc: some - 
on their acrniniN Patienci*, in thing distroved 
this exeriisc of it. cannot be too J ^H^vif^i . « 
nuirh stJMiiiMl by ii?l wlio wish their ^^:^^l *^' '•''' 
lifo to (low in u smoolh stream. It 
is the reason of a inun* iu opposi- 
tions to the pas.sion of a rhilj. It s o^pcsUfoiij « 
is the orijjoym'."' it of poace, in oppo- ^'Cir.'g or oppo- 
sition t J uproar and confusion. 



Jlmencan Sages. 



SMiix:. 



I. 

See fMi yon dark'ning' height bold Franklin tread 
Heavens av\ful thunders rolling; oVr his head ; 
Convolving rloufls the billowy- si. it* s deform, 
And forky fituncs eniblazci tho blacl/iiing storm. 

II. 

Seethed\»scending streams aronnd him burn, 
G'ance on his rod.. and with his gfiidance turn ; 
BlC' bids (Misillir.ting heavens their blasts expire, 
Curbs tiie fi^r^.e blaz^j^ and holds tb' imprisoned 
fire. 

in. 

Ko more.when folding storms tbe vault o'civ^pread, 

The livid f^lare shall strike thy face with dicad \ 

I Nor tow^rs-nor temples, shud^ringvaWvVXxQ ?«v.\vw\r». 



r 
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rv. 

His daring toilsy the thrcat'iiing blastsr that wait» 
Shall teach mankind to ward the boltn of fate ; 
Thepninted steel o'er-top th* asoendinj^ spire. 
And lead p*er trembling wa!ls the harmless fit*e ; 
In his glad fame while distant worlds rejoice. 
Far as the lightning shines or thunders raise their 
voice. 

V. . 
^e the Sage RUtenhouse, with ardent cje. 
Lift the long tube, and pierce the starry sky { 
Clear in his View the circling systems rolli 
And broader splendors gild the central pole. 

VI. 

He marks what laws th' eccentric wand'rers bind^ 
• Copies creation in his forming mind. 
And bids, beneath his hand, in semblance risey 
With mimic orbs^he labor of the skies. 

Vn. 

There wandring crowds, with raptnr'd eye,behoIi 
The spangled heavens their mystic maze unfold ; 
While each glad sage his splendid hall shall graced 
With all the sphefes that cleave the ethereit 
tspace* 

VIII. 

To guide thn sailor in his wandVing Way, 
Sse Godfrey's toils reverse the beams of day* 
His lifted quadrant to <he eye displays 
l^rom adverse skies, the cottntoracting raya i 
And murks, as devious Ba\\s\)^fiM^t^v<\lji| 
JS^oh nice grai :Uloii trwa t.to ^VkAI^sX. ^^&t- " 
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Omm^dtnce and omvipresence ofCz 

JBeity, a source of consolation to 

good men* 

1. I was yeflitcrday, about sub- 
iset, watkiBj^ in the opon 1Qe!r!s» 
till the lii^it insensibly fell upon 
tne. I a^ first amused myseJf with 
all the rirhness and variety of col- 
ors wliich appearedf in the we tern 
parts of heaven. In |u*oportion as 
they faded away and went out, sev- 
eral stars and plannets appearedy 
one. after another, till the whole fir- 
tnannentS was in a g;luWr The blue- 
iifiss of the ethers was exceedinia:- 
ly heip;htenrd aud enlivened by 
the season of the year, and the rays 
of all those luminaries that passed 
throujar'i it. 

. 2. The |Brilaxy4 appeared in the 
most beautiful white. 'Vo eowiplete 
the srene, the full moon rose, at 
length, in t!»at clouded majesty, 
V hi^h Milton notices ; and opened 
to the eye a new pictures of nature, 
vhich was more flneiy shaded, and 
disposed amonjl^ softer«li.erhts than 
that which the sun had before dis- 
covered to us. 

S. As I was surveyinR the 

moon, walkin;; in her brightness, 

and takin.c: her prop;ress among the 

i')i}stpffHtibriii,6 a tliOH.e^ht m•osc^ \u 

uie^ yihicb Xbclliixo very o'lUw v^^k*^ 



part canic in 
s'.ght 



$ Fimnamvnt t 
the hcavcna, 
sV\ 

3 Ether,* pur© 

air. 



4 Galaxy, « the 
milkv way iu 
the sky. 



5 Picture. 9 1\ 
renresentatioa 
of thinps in ro- 
loi-s; luiy resem- 
blance or re- 
presentutioii. 
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plexcs and disturbs men of serious 
and contemplativeT natures. Da- 
vid himself fell into it in that reflec- 
tion ; 'When I (Consider the heavensy 
the work of thy fingers ; the moon 
and the stars which thou hast or- 
dained ;8 what is man tliat thou 
art mindful of hirn^ and the vSon of 
man that thou re.:j'jrdest liim !* 

4. In the same !nanner« when I 
considered the iiiBnite hust i)f stars* 
or to speak more philosojdii' aily«9 
of suns which were then shining 
upon me ; with those innumcrablo 
seta of planets or worlds, which 
were moving round their respect- 
ive" sans; when [ cnJargrd the idea, 
supposed another heaven rtf suns 
and worlds, rising still above this 
which we discovered;! and these 
still enlightened by a superior fir- 
inament of lumiuaries.^ which are 
planted at so great a distance, that 
tliey may appear, to the inhabitants 
of the former, as tbo stars do to 
us ; in short I could not but re* 
fleet on that little, tnsignificantfig- 
ure, which I myself bore amidst 
tlie immensityS of God*s works. 

5. Were tlie sun, which enlight- 
ens4 this part of the creation with 
all the host of planetary worlds 
that move about him, utterly ex- 
tinguished and annihilated,5 they 
-^rould not be missed more \\i^ii ^ 



r Contempla- 
tive, a sludious; 
thoug>htiul. 



8 Ordained, 
pari appo'inied^ 
established. 



9 PhTlosophi- 
c.lly ad r:;tion« 
ally — wisely. 



•(■Discovered,- 
/mr^ discloied^ . 
found out. 

2 Lnminaries, 
• bodies of light 



3 ImTncns^y, 
9 unbounded 
greatness. 

4 Knligh ten8» 
V gives light. 

5 Annihilated^ 
paf% reduced 
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grain of sand upon Hie sea shore. 
The space they possess is so cx- 
reedinjs^ly little in comparison of 
the whole, it would scarcely make 
a blank in the creation. 

6. The chasmG would be imper- 
' ceptible to an eye that could take 

in the wliole compass of nature^ 
aud pass from one end of the crc- 
-aition to tire other; as it is pos- 
sible tliere may be such a sense 
in oiirsclvps hereafter, or in crea- 
tures which are at present more ex- 
alted r til an ourselves. 

7. By the help of glasses we see 
many stars which we do not dis- 
cover wiHi our naked o^yes ; and 
Ihe finer telesropesS dre, the more 
fit ill arc oor discoveries. Hiivji^c- 
nlBs carries this thought so fjir, 
that he djesdot think it impossible 
there majj. he stars, whose light has 
pot yet travelled down to us, since 
their first creation. 9 

8. There is no question that the 
universef has certain bounds set to 
it, but when we consider that it is 
the work of Infinites power, prom[K 
ted by Infinite Goodness, with an 
Infinite space to oxf»rt itself in, how 
can our imagination set any bounds 
to it? 

"9. To return, tlierefore, to my 
first thoug'ht, I could not bulUmVL 
vpon myself jjS'iih secret \\ovvov,v.^. 



6 Chasm, s & 
ckfi in a rock. 



7 Exalted part 
lifted up. 



8 Telescope, a 
a grlass f)r dis- 
tant view. 



5 Creation, ■» 
act of cr.'Mirig' 
— \\\c univtrsc 

f liniversc, s 
tiic world, ^-en- 
eiwl s\ si cm of 
tl.iiir/8 

5 Infinite rr 
ciidiCSSjiinnouTi 
ded, Urge. 



^ 
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a being th^t %vSb not worth the 
smallest regard of one. who had 
so great a work under . bis care 
and supferintondency.S I was afraid 
of being overlooked amidst the 
immensity of nature/ and lost a- 
mong that Infinite variety of crea- 
tures, which, in all probability, 
swarin through all these immeas- 
tlrable4 regions of matter. 

10. In order to i-ccover myself 
from this mortifying thought, I 
considered that it took its rise 
from those narrow conce))tidns5 
whir.h we are apt to entertain of 
the Divine nature. We, ourselves, 
cannot attends to many different 
objects at the same time. If we 
are careful to inspectr some things, 
we must, of course, neglect oth- 
ers.^ 

11. This imperfection which we 
observes in ourselves, is an im- 
perfection that cleaves, in some de- 
•^re^f to creatui*es of the highest 
oapacitiesy as they are creature, 
that is, beings of finite and limited 
natures. Tne presence of every 
created being is confined9 to a ccr- 
f ain measure of space ; and conso- 
qiic.'itly his observation is stintcdf 
to a cci'tain number of objects. 

12. The spheres in which we 
..7ovr^ anc) net, and understand, is 

*j/ p v.'Jfh'i- <ircu;nfcrciicc lo ow 



3 Supeiiiiten- 
dancy, 8 ovei*- 
seeing. 



4 Imifteasuia- 
ble, a not to be 
xneasiLred. 



5 Couccption> 
notioh. 

6 Attend, v to 
wait on, to bar. 
ken unto. 



,7 Inspect,, t; to 
look into bj^\ 
way of cxami»- 
tion. 

8 Observcfi' io 
watch. 



9 Confined, 
part bound in 
prison. 

t Stinted, fmrT 
b ound — limited 

2 Sphere, a a 
coni]>a.ss; globe: 
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CjTat'irc than fo anolhcv, a'^rr-iiTIng 
as we I isc i»n<^ ftbc^'^* siinth'T tv ve 
81 ail** of ('xislenre.- Butth^ 'videst 
of these ourspberos ban its rirciiin- 
ference. When, tlitiffnrc, we re- 
flect on the divines iiaiurv, wc are 
8*0 used and accustomed to this im- 
perfection in ourselves, tliat we can- 
not rorbeais4 in some meaisurey' as- 
cribing it tj HIM, in wboro there 
is no sbadc>w of imperfection. Our 
reason indoed assurer us, that liis 
]attributes$ are infinite ; but the 
poorness of our concejitions is such, 
tliat it cannot forbear setting bounds 
to every thing it contemplates, till 
our reason tomes again to orur suc- 
cour, and throws down all those 
^little prejudices:^ whicb arise in u» 
unawares, and are natut'ul to the 
mind of lAan. 

14. We ^hall therefore utterly 
extinguish this nnelancboly thought 
of our being ove ^looked by our Mak- 
er, in the n)ultiplicity6 of his works 
and the infinity rftliosc objects a- 
mongwiiich he sbemstobe ince49- 
sandy employed, if we consider, in 
the first place, that h« is omnipres- 
ent ;7 and in the second, that he is 
omniscient.8 

15. If w^e consider hiin in his 
omnipresence, his being passes 
Ihrou^i); actuates and supports the 



• Scale, s Tt" 
line ot distances 

o Divine, upar- 
takiTif>: of the 
nature of G(xl; 
excellent in a 
supreme de- 
grtiee. 

4 Forbc'ar,'* Uf 
decline, sp&re. 

* Attnbiitos, 9 
prope rti es i nhtir" 
rent qualitietf 



i t*rejudfce,-^ 
prepossession, 
daHiag;e, injuTJf> 
hurt. 



6 Multiplicil}'; 
9 State of bciiif^t 
i&any. 



7 Omnipresent 
prcjicnt in e- 
very place. 
'8 OiTiniscient.a 
knowing all 
thingrs, uifiuite- 



-S 
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wTiole Trnmo of nature. His crca* 
tion, ami every part of it is full* of 
Him. Tlirre is uoihing he has 
Diaitethatis eiUior so distatitf so 
little, or so inconsiderable, which 
he do<»s not essentially iikhabit.f 

16. Ills substance is within the sub- 
stance of every beini;, whetiifr ma- 
terials or immaterial, and as inti- 
mately present to it, as that being 
is to itsrlf. It wouW be an imper- 
fedion in Inm, were he able to move 
out of one place into another ; or 
to withdraws himself from any 
tbinjf^ he has created ; or from atiy 
pji» t of that spare which he diffu- 
sed and spread abroad to infinity. In 
short,to spe^k of him intheranguap;o 
of the old phih)Sophers,he is a boinpj 
wliose centiT4 is every where, and, 
his circurnfcrenro no where. 

ir. In the second place, he is 
omniscient as well as omnipresent. 
IJis omniscience, indeed, necessari- 
ly and naturally flows from his ora* 
niprf sencc. He cannot but be cpn- 
sciousS of every motion that arises 
in the whple material world, which 
he lliuH ess«*ntially pervades ;6 and 
of every thought that is stirring in 
the intellectual world, to every part 
of which he is thus intimately uni« 
t€d.7 



■f Inhabit, V to 
dweU i:i. -t- 

2 Material, a 
c<>p|)orcal, im- 
portant. 



3 ^VitMpaw,* 
to d-aw back, 
to retire. 



4Centp^rlLe' 
tnidvlle. 



5 Cor.sc!Oii3, V 
inwa.'dly per- 
suaded. 

6 l^revades, v 
passes through. 



7 rniled, port 
jouied tojjethfcr 
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18. Were <he soul separate from 
the body, and with one glance of 
thou,£^ht should start beyond the 
hounds of the creation; should it fur 
millions of y^ars, continue its pro- 
gress through infinite space, vitli 
t!ie satae activity, it would still find 
itself witliin the embrace 8 of its 
Creator, ai d encompassed by the 
immensity of tlie Godhea*!. 

19. In t!nsconsid<»ratiun9 of the 
Aiinii^ht\*s omniprcsonre and om- 
niscience, every unconiriirlablc 
thought vanishes. 11;^ cannot hut 
regardf every tliing th«t has a be- 
ing, esppciully such of his crejitnrcs 
who fear Ihey are wot regarded by 
him. He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
lij^irt in parti'ular, wMiich is apt to 
trouble them on thifi occasion^ foe 
as it is impossible he should over- 
looks any of his creatures, so we 
may be confident that he regards 
with an eye t>f mercy, those who 
endeavor to recommend themselves 
to his notice; aftfl, in unfeigned hu- 
mslityS of heart, think tlw-mselves 
iituv(»rthy that he should be mind- 
Xul of them* 



8 F.nibrtice,« 
foiicl pvesfiiire 
in the arms,' a 
clasp. 

9 Co nsk!t ra- 
tion J? serious 
t^ouj^hl. pru- 
dence. 

f Rcirar-L v to 
esteem respect. 



3 Overlook, v 
toneg-lect, pe- 
ruse. 



3 Humility, i 
modesty. 



jPAe Misfortiwes (f r*cw >* 
chargtnbLe on thcmsch^cs 



1. We find man plarrj) i-* a 
woihl v.hcrehohas l:> vo v:« .if? 
Ihe diaposalf oi' Iho events tli-it U^ji- 
pen. Calamitii^&2 soinctifl^ps beiaJ 
tLo worthiest and itie best, wtiinU it 
is not in their power to p'.Tvent, and 
wlicrc nothing is Mt them, but to 
aokh'iwtedgc, and to submitSfto the 
high hand urhcdveir. 

2. For such vtsitatiAns4 of triaL 
many good and wise reasons may be 
assigned, whicH the present Riib- 
^iect leads me not to discuss, fiut 
though those unavoidable calamities 
make a part, yet tiiey make not the 
chief part, of the vexationsS and 
sorrows that distress luiman life. A 
multitude of evils beset6 us, for the 
source of which we must look to an- 
other quarter^ 

3. No sooner lias any thing ia 
tlie health or i/t the circumstances 
of men, gone cross to their wisli, 
than they begin to talk of the une< 
qual distribution of the good things 
of this life; tliey envy the condi- 
tion of others ; they repincr at 
their own lot, and fret against the 
rulerof the world. 

4. Full of these scntiments,8 one 
man pittas under a broken conatllu- 

^/av, £ut hi 1.5 ask him, wVacIXa^v 



reg ilaiioii, con- 
clue*: ■ 

2 Citlamitiei, 
» misfortune^ 
c»ui«;e of misery 

J Submit. V to 
let ilolien, to re- 
fer. t« subject, 
to resig"!! 

4 Visitation, « 
tl\e (vct of vmt* 



6 Vexatlo 
act o\' cause "< 
vexing. 

6 Ueset, v to 
way lay; siir- 
FQUudy fall upon 



7 Repine, 8 to 

be disconteuteil 
to fret, 

8 Sentiments, .» 
opinio :i^thjii^'it 
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I J'-.-Mestly, as8i|Sfn9 

but t!ie. unkn(»wn 

■' ••'Viv»^n ? Has he duly 

' *.'.e bl»*psi!ig of health and al- 

•'Ii: rvcd the rules of vii-tue 

ib/icty ? I2as he been inod- 



aii'.l 



cTi^te in his life, and temperatcf in 
all his pleasures 2 

5. ir now he is only paying t\\^ 
price of his former, perhaps his for- 
,l5')ttvn indiilgcnnies, has he any ti- 
tle to complain, asif he were siiffor- 
ing unjustly ? Were \vc to survey^ 
the chambers ofsicjiness and dis- 
tress, we should often find tlDem 
peopled with the victims^ of intem- 
perance and sensuality, and with 
the children of vicious indolence 
and sloth. Among Vie thousands 
who languish there, we should find 
the proportion of innocent suffeirers 
to be small. 

G. We should see faded yontli, 
prematui*e4 old a|;e, and the proi- 
pect of an untimely grave, to be the 
portion of multitudes, who in ooe 
way or other^iiave brought those e* 
vils on themselves ; while yet th?se 
martyrs5 of vice, and folly have the 
assurance to arraign the fiard fate 
of man, and to *< fret against the 
Lord/' 

7. But yoo, perhaps complain of 
liardships of another kind,; of the 
^iyw^iccG of the woHd ; of the poV« 



9 Asfl'irn, V fo 
make ctve», to 
appoint 



a calm, cool, 
moderate. 



2 Sirr-ey, z to 
overloolc to 
have under the 
view, to view 
as e^aminingf. 

3 Victim, « ji 
sacrifice, some 
thinfT sfain SdiTHT 
things destroy- 



4 PrcTnatu)*^^ 
ripe too soon ^ 
too ^asty, 



5 Mwrtyr, t ^fnt 
•who br-liis 
dratb bears Dvit" 
ness to the 
truth. 

6 InjuBtirei v» 
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crfcy wnirhyou snfTi^r and the dis- 
C()ui'H;i;'*incnt under \\!»ioh jou la- 
b:)r; of the crosses and disappoiut- 
nuMits of wliirli ymir life lias been 
(looinod to b\5 full. Bclore you give 
t'>'» !i!:ifh scopes to your disoojitent 
1 'I ■»•.• di'sirwyoii to refl)ct/J iinj^ar- 
^i:il!y u»)t)n your past train f»f iiic. 
llavcnot slitlioi- prii],*, or ill tera- 
y.'V* or sinful passions misled you 
often from the path of sound and 
wUe condui't ? Have you not been 
WMotinpf to y,)!irselves in improvit.g 
tiiose opo^irUniitiiNl" which Prov:- 
d'"i»re off/rcd yon ; for bettering u 
a:Ivan<'ii»g your state ? 

8. I fyou have chosen to "zndu'ge 
your liu.nor,2 or yrr.ir taste, in tlic 
jriMllfications of indolen: e3 or picas- 
ucc, canyou complain beiauHe oth- 
CM, in preference to yon, luvc ob- 
t:ii nod these lid vantajices which nat- 
urally beion,s;tous<'rM! labours, and 
!r»rjorablo pursoits? Have not the 
C'^.iis;*(piences of some falsi' steps, in- 
to whif !i your passions4 or your 
plrasur«-s« have betrayed you, pnr- 
sut*d yon through much of your life; 
t.rnitp'l,5 perhaps your characters, 
involved you in embarrassments, or 
sunk yon into nes;lect ? It is an old 
s?.yin.'r» that evory man istheartTfi- 
ccr6 of his own f«Trtune in tfte world. 
/O. It is CPf'tiiiut that the. Vi'c^vVA 
s/i^auf tuvm 



7 Doomed /.»dK 
sentenced. 

8 Scope, 9 
drift iijl*:nlion: 
liberty; r<jun), 
saliv. 

y k(.fiect, rto 
think, tu cuiisl- 
der. 



f ()p7/r>rtuni- 
tli s » Jit placfS) 
linn* convcoi- 
cncics. 

2 ?{iiinor, « 
mo!Stu;t' jocu- 
larity, wnim, 
peevishness 

3 indo]«. nee, « 
inattention, la^ 
zincss. 



4 Passion, x 
anjr<T. h»vc,zeal 
Kjst suffer ing. 

STairitcf'' paH 
coTU'-t'dj^n- 
ftrctcd. 



prt:iint that the. ^'^V^ 
wI»olfy TigsiTii^t Ci v.H.\\, 



6 K.T^N^^C.CT»» 
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i|nless throngli his own fault. Vir- 
iiie, <]ifi<;eiice, and iri(lustry,6 join- 
td \vith good temper and prudence, 
fcjwo ever been fonnd the surest 
tKxS^r^ib prosperity; jind vvhrre 
uicnfail of attiiinhi.::; it, their want 
of success is far oft'^ner owin/^ to 
tht*ir liavin^ deviated from that 

J'oad, tlwin to lh«Mr having encouii- 
ered insuperabler bnrs in it. 

11. Some, by bein.^ too artful, 
forfeit the repiita+ion of pj'obity.S 
Soific by boiiiii^ too o;>en are ar- 
(Ooinited to fail in pvuderiCft. Others, 
by heinic fii kh'9 aid chaniir* able, 
are disfnihted by ail. I'he (wsc 
comtr.only is, that men seek to as- 
srrlbe llieir disnj)poititnients to any 
panse, ratilii^r than to tiieir own 
tnisconductf and when tliey ran de- 
vise no other cause, thvy lay them 
to th:' charge of Pro\ idence. 

12. 1 heir folly leads Ihem into 
vires ; their ' ices intomisfortu^nfls ; 
and in their misforliines they <«mur- 
inur-2 a.^ainst Providence." Tiiey 
are doubly unjust towards their 
Cr»*:Wor. In their prosperity th^y 
ai'e vi;>t to ascrib*^^ their sucrets to 
their own diHif^enre,f rather than 
to hisbiivMiifi; ; and in Iheir adver- 
sity, tht y iiupute their distresses 
to his providrnee, not to their own 
rnisbehr* vioJir. Whrn'fi% thV <^mIU 

i;sT c/j^- fct'y rcrersi ^/^tbi'r-. •*-^:.'' 



6 Industry, «. 
dil jjencc, en- 
deavor, ascidu- 
ity. 



7 Insupera?)Ie^ 
a not to he sur- « 
mounted. 

8 rrol.iiy, * 
honesty, sincer- 
itj'i vevacitv. 

9 Fickle a 
chane::-abie; un. 
steady. 



f Miscon'^Tilct. 
« bad mnnajre- 
ment, ill henu- 
viouT. 



2 Murm^ir.v 
to prnimhle^to' 
ni\p*er, com- 
plain. 

§ Asrrif>Q, ^n 
to attribute, to 
as a cans J; to 
attribute to as a. 

.| t>ilig'encei ' 
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ery good and every perfect gift 
cotnetlifrem abovet^' and uf evil & 
cnisory man is the author to him- 
seir. 

13. When, rrom the condition of 
Individually we look abroad to tha 
jpnblic state of tbe wot hit we meet 
with morQ prools of the truth of 
this assertfou. We sco great soci- 
eties of men torn in pieces by iatea- 
tine4 dissention»5 tumultSf and civil 
commotions. We see wiglity ar- 
mies going forth^ in formidable ar- 
ray against each other, to cover the 
earth witli blood, and to fill the air 
with the cries Qf widows and .or- 
phans.6 

14. Sad evils these arc^ to which 
this miserable world is exposed. 
Sut are these evils I be.aeeeh you, to 
bo imputed to Qod ? Was- it he 
v^ho sent forth slaughtering^ jar- 
mics into the field, or who filled the 
peaceful cities with mafjsarreS and 
.blood ! Are these, miseries any 
other than tiie bitter fruit of men^a. 
violent and disordejply pasaions ? 
Are they not clearly t^ be traced to 
.the ambition and vioet.of princes, 
to the quarrels of the greaty and to 
the turbuleaced of the people ! Let 
us lay them entirely out of the ac- 
count, in thinking of Providence ; 
and let as think Otuiy uf the ^fooUsh- 

JJ^ss of mtiu.' 



4 Intestine;^ 
domestic; Inler- ■ 
nal; inward. 

5 Dissent) oni; 
9 contention; 
strife; disagrce/- 
•ment 



6 Orphan; a 
■ft child who hatf 
lost its father or 
mother or both. 



7 Slaughtering 
part sluyihg by 
the Bword. 

8 Massacres; s 
butchery; indis- 
criminate des- 
truction. 



9 Turbulence, 
a tumultuous; 
violent. 
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I5i Did mart controul his pas- 
sionSf and form his conduct accor- 
.^ing to the dietates of wisdom^ hu- 
manity yj and, virtue, the earth 
Would no longer be -desolated^ by 
cruelty ; and human societies 
.would live in order, harmony^S and 
^eace. In those scenes of imschief 
and violence which fill the woii4d» 
jetman behold with shame» the pic- 
ture of his viceSf his ignorance, and 
folly. Let him be humbled by the 
]9iortifying4 view of bis own per- 
versenoss ;5 but let not bis ** heart 
/fret against the Lord.^ 



fHumanJty, 9 
the nature of 
man; b'enevct* 
lence, 

2 Desolated; 
part lud wis^ia 
made desolate 

3Hannony/ 9 
ju8t proportion 
of soumUs/ a-, 
greement. 

4 M ortif) mgr; 
part destroyin^^ 
vital qualiliea. 

5 Perversen^s 
./ spitefuljccost- 
liess. 



Omlumideu 



Co]ii7MBiX9 Columbiay to ts^ory arise; 
The que«;n of the world imd the child of the skies^ 
*I*hy geaius commands th^e; with rapture behold; 
While ages on ageathy splendor unfold. 
.Thy reign is the last and the moblestoftime^ 
Most fruitful thy soil, mo«t4nviting thy dine; , 
Let the crimes of the ^eaat ne^er encrimson tlijr 

name, 
JBe freedom, and science, and /virtue/ithy fame. 

II 

To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire^ 
^Wbelm nations in blood and w?a^ cUlvm^ Voi %:c^ 
JA 



X9Q 

Thj heroea tbe rights of mankind shall defettll^ 
And triumph pursue them and glory attend, 
A world is tiiy realm; for a world be thy laws, 
£nlarg'd as the empire, and juntas thy causey 
On freedom's broad basis thy empire shall riWr 
Extend with the main^ and dissolve with the skiek 

m 

Fair science her gates to thy sons shall unhar, 
An4 the east see thy morn hide the beams of her 

star; 
New bards and new sages, unrivalled shall soar 
To fame unextinguished when time is no moref 
To thee the last refuge of virtue resigned. 
Shall fly fronkall nations the best of mankind^ 
Here grateful to heaven, with transporfs shall brine 
Their incense^oiore fiiTigraut than odors of spring 

ly 

Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend. 
And genius and beauty in harmony bleiid f 
The graces of form shall awake pure desire. 
And the cliarms of the soul ever cherisii the firej[ 
Tlieir sweetness On mingled, their manners refined. 
And virtue's bright hnage iustamp'd on the mtnd^ 
With peace and soft rapture,shall leach life to^Iow 
%Xk(i light up a smile in the aspect of woe. 

V 

. ^hy fleets to all regions thy power shall display, 
'Tfhe nations admire, and the ocean obey ; 
£acb shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 
And tbe east and the south j^^itid their spices anj 
gold. 
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As the day-spring unbounded^ thy splendor shaQ 

jBow, 
And earth's little kingdoms before thee shaU-bow^ 
While the ensij^ns of union, intriuniph unfurl'd, 
Bush the tumult of war and give peace to the world, 

VI 

Thust asdowa a lone yalley, with cedars o'err 
spread, 
i^'rotn war's dread confusion I pensively strajed; 
Tlie gloom from the face of fair heaven retired ; 
The winds ceas'd to murmur; the thunders expired: 
Perfumes, as of Eden, flowed sweetly along. 
And k voice, as of angttis, enrbanti^n^Iy sung^ 
** Columbia, Colombia, to glory arise. 
The queen of the world and the child of theskies.^* 



Oil the Iinmi^rf^lit 
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1. I Was yesterday watfcingf a- 
lone, in one of my friends' woods 
and lost myself in it very agreeably, 
as 1 was running over in niy mind 
the several arguments that estab- 
lish this great point ; which is the 
basisS of morality, and the source 
of all the pleasing hopes and si'Cret 
joys, that can arisoin the heart of 
a reas(mahle creatore.3 I consider* 
cd those several proofs drawn, 

2. First, from the nature of <he 
BonI itself, aud parti^Milarly Uh m-- 

matc^iuhfj ; wliich thy)\\£\i ti-A ;Al- 

^^'^ -^ •. 



t Walking. 
part the act o£ 
stepping iwB^ 
war4. 



datioD, bott< 



3 Creature^ t>^ 
a tbin|^ creM|9^ 
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^lutely necessary to the eternity 
of its (luration,4 has, I th!rik5 been 
evinced to almost a demonstiation. 

3. Secondly, from its passions 
and sentiments ; as^ particularly, 
from its love of existence ;5 its hor* 
ror of annihilation ; and its hopes 
of immortality ; i^ith that secret 
satisfaction wifich it finds it) the 
practices of virtue ; and that nnea- 
siness which follo\vs upon the com- 
missiod of vice. 

4« Thirdly, from the natnre of 
the Snjprren^e tieiiig, whose Justicet 
goodness, wisdom, and veVacity,7 
are all concerned in this point 

5. But among these, and other 
excellent8 arguments' for the im- 
mortality of the soul, (here is one 
drawn from the perpetoal progrcssQ 
of the soul to its perfection, without 
a possibility of ever arriving jat it ; 
which is.a hint that I donotremem- 
her tu have seen opened and impro- 
vedf by others who have written on 
this subject^ though it seems to ,me 
to carry a very great weight with 

■ it. • .. . . / 

6. How can U enter info the 
. dioughts of man, that the^ soul which 

T^vls capable of such immense pcrfec- 

'.i^ i^ns^fi and of ^'e<ieiyiiig new im« 

l^rovemrnts to all eternity, shall fail 

sway into nothing, ^Imo^X ^b ^^^tv 

41^ /r is created 7 Are auc\i u^WVMv^^ 



4 DuraUon,.49 • 

cciitinvunce, 
power ot'con- 
tinuance* 

5 Existence, # 
the state of be* 
ing. \ 



6 Praptke:^ 
habit, u^e, n;e* 
thod. 



honesty .oi>e« 
poit 

8E|[Cellent;^ 
of ^eat valae, 
eminent. 

9 Progress,^ 
course;advaivpe 
ineut. 



f Improved; 
part made bet- 
ter. 



S Ferfef tiop; 
state of being 
perfect. 

t Abilities, 9 



1S3!^ 






3 Imagine,. V to* 
confrirei fioicy. 

4 AnnihUation, 
9 the act of re- 



miide to no purpose 7 A Vrpte ar- 
ri\ '.'S nc a point of perfectiony thai 
h(f :aii never pass : in a fow years 
he Ij»s all the end')W:ncnts2 of which 
li' is capable : a6d vrere be to live 
ten thousand more, iVoulitl be the 
same thing he is at present. 

7. Were a human seiiA thus at a 
stand in her accompllsbmeDts ; 
were hei* faculties to be full bloWn» 
and incapable of further enlarge- 
ments ; I cooi'd imagines she miglit 
fall a^ay insensibiy^ and drop at 
once into a state of annihilatio.n,4 
But can we believe a tblnking being, <lucJng to no 
that is in a perpetual progt^ess of ^^' 
improveinentsy and travelling on 
from perfection to perfection, after 
having JTist looked abroad into tlie 
works of its creator, and made a 
few discoverics5 of his infinite good- 
ness, wisdom, and power, must per- 
ish at her first setting out, and in 
the very beginning of her cn(][ui- 
ries? 

8.* A man considered only in Ms 
present statet seems ser\t into ti»e 
. world merely to propagate bi^ kind. 
lie provides himself with a succes- 
sor ;6 arid immediately^ quits his -6 Sacccssor; » 

Pftstto make room for him. He ?^\***^^/°"^^ 
i X IX IT iiithe place or 

does not seem born to enjoy life, character of tn-^ 

but to deliver it down to others. Qti^t, 

This is not snrprisins to conaiAer vu 

MMUMla, which are foraunl lor ow 



5 Discoveries, 
• acts of finding^ 
things hidden; 
the discharglol^ 
of secrets. 
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me and can finish their baainess in*^ 
a abort life. 

9. The ailk-wopin,f after having 
•ptan her task, lajts her eggs and 
ilea. But a man cannot take in 
this full measure of knowledge, has 
not time to subdued bis passions, 
establish his sotil in virtue, and 
come up to the perfection of his na- 
ture^ before bck is hun*ied off tbe 
8tage» 

10. Would an infinitely wise be- 
ing make such glorious ci'eafures 
far so mean a purpose? Can he 
delight in the produrtion9 of such 
abortives intelligenQcs, such short 
ftred reasonable beings ? Would 
he give us talents that are not to be 
exerted ? Capacities3 that are nev- 
er to be gratified? Iffow cin we 
find that wisdom which shi)ies4 
through all his works, in the form- 
ation of man, without looking on 
this world, as only a nur^eryf for 
the next ; and without believing 
that the several generations of ra- 
tional creatures, which rise up and iturseci. a pMn 
disappears in such quick succession ^**^*-'^* of youn^ 
are only to receive Iheir first rudi- 
ments of existence here, and after- 
wards to be transplanted6 into a 
more friendly climate, where they 

ioajr sprettd and flourish to a\\e\ft.T- 

k II. There is not in Wf ff^\^^\ 



7 Siik-^otm, t 

the worm that 
produces silk: 



8 Subdue, w to 
crush, to op- 
pose, to sink, to 
conquer, to re- 
duce under a 
new dominion, , 
to taflDe^ to sub* 
ject. 



9 Production, 
* the act of pro- 
ducing 

2 Abortive, a 
unsuccessful, 
untimely 

3 ('apacities;# 
abilities pow- 
ers of conraia- 

4 Shmes. -o 
niakes bright, 
g-littcrs. 

•f Nursoty .^ a 
room Hi ^^'. ck 
child i*eu -xt 



trees. 

5 Disappear, tt 
to vanish away, 
6 Transplanted 
part planted ia 
another pUp«. 



tw ■^■- 
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^e^ of perfection as Dalich as sht 
BOW fftHs short of it. 

14. rt is true, the higher oature 
still advances, and by that means 
preserves his distance and superi- ^^Supqriori^ 
orityS in the scale of being^ ; but fab « the qujOity oli> 
knows that how high soever the sta- ^^^^ij.'^^^^il^ 
tion is of which he stands possess- 2001^/*^*^ 
ed at present, the inferior nature 

wtil at length moont up to it : and 
shine forth in the same degree of 
glory. 

15. With what astonishment and 4'^^,^^^ip„ 
veneration,4 may we look into our ^revcreAcefte* 
ow^ souls, where there are such gard. 
hidaen stores of virtue and knowl- 
edge, such inexhausted sonrces5 of 5 Sources,?. 
perfection! We know not y.t g^"^^:.*^ 
what we shall be ; tior will it ever 

enter into the heart of man, to con^ 
ceive the glory that will be always 
in reserve for him. 

16. Tlie soul, considered with its . 
creatbr, is like one of those mathe- 

niatical6 lines that may draw near- eMathemsiti* 
er to another for all eternity with- cal, a consideiw 
out a possibility of touching it : and. f,f/^^^J^S 
can there be a thought so transpor- the mathemati- 
tiug,7 as to consider ourselves in cians 
these perpetual approaches to him, ^ ^/^"av^sMiff^ 
who is the standard not only of per- V^th|>kMure. 
^'ectiou; but of happiness ? 



i^^.-.y^iu^tv-'-'^UV >^U 



i. Among; the great blessings, 
and wonders of the creatioiif n)a)c 
be classed tUe regularities^ of times ^^Regularitvi f 
and seasons. Idt mediately after % cerisKn orMt^ 
the ftood, the sacred promiise was * me^hodi 
« mj^de to ma,!^ t6at seed time and bur- 
vest* cold and heat, dummer and 
winter, day and night, should con- t 
,tinue2 to the very end of all things. ^ Continue, * 

2, Accordingly^ in obedience to ^repeat,umu^ 
that promise, the rotatioa is con- 
stantly presenting3 us witb aome 3 Presenting; 
useful, and agreeable alteration: /f^? exhibitin ^r, 
a;nd all the pleiasing novelty of life ^^^^' 
arises from these nsttural changes ; 
nor are we less indebted4 to' them 4 indebted, 
for many of its solid comforts. P^^ ^^I'Rt^I^ 

»x 1- t m^ ^1 ^t received, bouiia 

a. It has been frequently the to restitution, 
task of the moralist and poet^S to 'having incurred 
mark, in polished periods, the par- ""^ p^^^ 
tlcular charms and conveniences of writer rfpoemsf 
every change ; and. Indeed^ such 6 observations 
discriminate ob8ervations6 upon na- fperaarkiiig, v^ 
tural variety, cannot be undelight- •^•^^"^•^^ 
f ul ; since the blessing, which every 
month brings along witti it, is a 
fresh iftstance of the wisdom and 
bounty of tliat Providence, whichr 
regulates the glories of the year. 

4. We glow as we contemplate:y 'l^.???^ 
we feel a propensity to adoT«, u\»!^.^. 
whilst we enjoy. In the tin\© ol 
seeftsowiDs, it ia the season oV cou- 
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tflcncc; the grain \vhich the hus- 
bandman trusts X»rihe bosom of thfe 
€aitli, 8ba4l bapl/ yield its «evc»- 
foldS rewards. Spring presents us 
with a scene of liyi:lr;expectation.9 
TPbat wliich was before sown, be- 
gins now to discover signs of suc- 
cessful Ywetation.f 

5. T& laborer observes the 
ehange, and anticipates the harvest; 
he watches the progress of nature, 
and smiles at ber Influence ; white 

.the man -of contemplation walks 
forth with tb« evening* aiiii ist the 
fragrances of flowers,and promises 
of plenty ; nor rctiirns to his cot- 
tage till darkness clones the scene 
^jpon his ey«. 

6. Then Cometh the harvest, 
when the large wish is satisfied, 
apd the granariesS of nature are 
loaded with the means of life, even 
to a luxury of abundance. Tlie 
powers of language are unequal to 
tte description4 of this happy sea- 
son. 

7. It i^ the carnivals of nature : 
sun and vshade, coolness ani quiet- 
wde,6 clif erfulness and raeh^dy, IcA'e 
and gratitude, unite to render every repose, rest, 
scene of summer deli]a;h^f«l. The 
diviuion of light and darkness, is 

one of the Aindt-M eflf- >itft of V>\vw\\v * [J^l^^^^^^^lJ^ 
otent^ wiadom* Day ai\A i\\^\\\. '*^Q>^5v>jJ!ly«v- 
J^J^'^ ^ cpntrar^y blensings*, «lwA,i&X >>a^v*^ ^^'^V 



819eveiifokl# 
repeated MV«k 
times. 

9 Expectatloiit 
9 looking or 
waiting for. 

•f Vegetationjfi 
growing lite 
vegetables* 



2 Fragrancei^f 
sweetness of 
smeU. 



3 Granaries, j 
places for grain 



4 Desrriptmn, 
ath.e acj; otdcs^ 
cribing. 

5 Carnival, 8 
a papist feast 

6 Quietude, 9 



/ 
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tlie s^me time, slsisist each otlner, by 
giving fresh lustre7 to the delights 
of both. Amidst the glare of dayy 
and bustle of life, how. coirid we 
flloep ? Amiilftt the gloom or::^iifcrk« 
iit;ss how could we labor ? 

8. How wise, how benignantS 
then, is tlu'; proper division ! Tl>e 
hojrs of tight are adapted to activ- 
ity : an<l Ihosj; of darkness to rest. 
Kretlie day is nas^id, exercise and 
' nature fut- pure U3 for the pillow ;§ 
and Uy lie tv.ue the morning re- 
turns, wo ari: ajain able to meet it 
w; ■^ \ s.iHle. Thus every season 
h'ts-a charm peculiar to itstlf; and 
every momont aff >rds some inter- 
esting iimovation«9 



torig'htnestti re«^ 
nown. 



8 Beaignant, • 



§ Pillow, 8 a 
thing to lay thte 
head on, part of 
abed. 



TrvnoraHcn; . 
^the introduoi^': 
tioo of novelli'r 



The Man rjf Integrity 

1. It will not take jnuWi time to 
delineat*'^ the chararter of the man 
01 integrity, 2 as by its nature it is 
a plain one, and easily Understood. 
Hi' is one who makes it his constant 
rule to fok'ow the road of duty, ac- 
cording as the word of God and the 
voire 4)f his conscience^ point it out 
to him. 

5. He iQ not guided merely \i^ 
afTrctionSfS Wtiicii may 8ame>t\\i\^.H 
give the color of virtue to ii \tow '^U;^ 



i Dermeatei. t» 
to draw; paint, 
describe. 

2 Integrity, • ' 
honesty, uncor* 
ruptness. 



# Conscience, 
tnaUuralknowz* 
edge, gimp le 



mt, 



«rtrf uVistallle cliaractcr. The np^ 
right man- is giiHIed by a ftxed 
principle of miud, *i»hinh determine^ 
iitn to esteem iiotbing but what is 
honorable : and to Alihor4 wbatvr^ 
' ir is base and unwbrtby, :iti iB0ral 
eortduct 

3. HeiQce We ind bim el'er the 
same; atalltimes,^tbetlfuMyfriendf 
tlie affbctionate relatioto^ tjie con- 
scientibus5 man of blisinjessy tho 
pious worshipper^ tfie public spirited 
citizenl He assunioe6 no borrowed 
appearance* He seeks no mask t(^ 
C4iver biro ; for he acts no studi-o 
cd part ; but be is' indeed what he 
appeal^ to be^ full of truths candor 
and humanity. 

4. In aH his pursuits, he knows 
no path but the fair and direct onef 
and would' much rather fail of sucr 
cesSf than attainr it bjjT t*eproaclir 
ful mcand. Hat never shows us a 
smiling counteiiaticey while be med- 
itates'^ evil against us in hid heart 

5. He never praises us among; 
our friends, and- then joins in tra- 
ducingS us among our enemies. We 
sliali never find one part of his 
cjiaracter at variance9 with anoth- 
er. In his manners, he is simple 
Ttnd unaffected ; in all his proceed- 

f^S^/ opm ^ikd consifiXcftW 



4Abhor,<<1b 



6ou8; a jiistil 
Bcx^ipulouB. 
6 Assufike8;j^ 



7 Attamj v i^* 
brings about. 

♦ Meditateg;^ 
to tliinky muse, 
schema, con- 
trive. 

8 Traducmj; 
part censmngi 
misrepresen- - 
ting. 

Variances « 
disa^eesicnt, 
dJuncntioQ. 



iPATHETIC PIECE. 

The Close of Life. 

1. When we contemplate tfie t Terminate 
close of life — ^tlie termination)^ of « coneiusion, a 
roan's designs and hbpcfs — the si- lin^ting. 
Icnce that liaw .reigns among those^ 
who a little while ago were so biisy 
or so gay — who can avoid bring 
touched with sensations^ * lA once 
:awfui and tender 7 What heart but 
then warms with t{ie glow of hu- 
manity ? In whose eyes does not the 
tear gather^ on revoIvingS the fate 
of passing and shortlived man 7 

2. Behold the pook'manwho %jb 
down at last the borJln of his Wea- 
risome life. No more shah he groan 
under the load of poverty and toil. 
No more shatl he bear the in6o- 
lent4 calls Qfthe-master from whom 
he received his scanty wages. — 
Ko more ..shall he be Tuised from 
the needful slumber on bis bed of 
straw, nor be hurried away from 
his homely meal, to undergo the 
repeated Jtaborerof tbeday. 

3. While hi» hiimble grave is pre- 
paring,5 and a few poor & decayed 



dSensadon^^ 
apoceptionby 
the senses. 



fori perform- 
ing a revolutioa 



4 Insolent^a 
liaught j^ ^oiif. 
templuouiU 



fS PrepATinfiLt 



neighbors are carrying- him thith-*^'*^^"^"^^ 
er, it is good for us to thinks that 
this man, too, was our brother; that 
for him tbe aged and deal\t\i\^ft ^^^^^^Sf " 
Jiriffy and needy clul^raif m^^ ^«i«\i^ ^^m^^.^MS 



t&x 



that neglected at be was bj tbe 

world, he possessed, perhaps, botii 
a sound understanding and wortbj 
heart; and is now carried by angels 
to rest in Abraham^s bosom. 
. 4. At no great distance from him» 
the grave is opened to receive the 
riei) and proud mail. For, as it is 
said with emphasis? in the parabie,8 
<<The rich man also du'd and was 
buried." He also died. His rich- 
es prcTented not his sharing the 
same fate with tite poor man $ peiy^ 
baps through luxury^ they accelora- 
ted9 his doom. 

5. Then, indeed, *tlie roonrners 
go abjnt the streets;' and whilst in 
all the pomp and magnificence:!: of 
woe, iiis furteral is preparing, his 
lieirst impatient to examine his will, 
are looking on one another with 
jealous e^es, and already beginning 
to dispute2 about the division of 
bis substanfe. . 

6. One day, we see carried along, 
the coffin of the smiling infant ; the 
fl'>wt»r just nijypcd as it began to 
blossom in the parents' view : and 
thf* next day, we behold the young 
man or young woman, of bloom- 
in,^3 form avid promising bopes^ 
laid in an untimely j;rave. 

r. Wiiile til? [uneral is attendc^l 
i «' H fjr'ijrfojs arid uncvi cerut.<l 



7 Emphftsis, • 
a remarkable ^ . 
stress on a word 

8 Parole, » a 
similitude, a 
figurative 
speech. 



9 Accelerate.?^ 
to hasten, to 
make quick. . 

i Magnificence 
9 graodeur. 



2 Dispute, via. 
contest, to ar- 
gac, to conteiia 



3 Bloomhig^. 
part yielding 
blossoms': 
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on& another about the news of the 
day, or the ordinary4 affairs of life, 
let our thoughts rather follow to 
tllie house of mourning, and repre- 
9(M)t to themselves what is passing 
there. 

B. There we should see a discon- 
solated family, sitting in silent 
grief, thinking of the sad breach ,a broken heiur- 
that is made in their little society: *^<^- 
and, with tears in their eyes, look- 
ing to the chamber tiiat is now 
left vacant,6 and to every memo- 
I'iair that presents itself of their de- 
parted friend. By such atfention 
to the woes of others, the selfish 
hardness of our hearts will be grad« 
ually softened and melted down into 
humanity. 

9. Another day, we foiiow to the 
grave one, who, in old age, and af- 
ter a long careers of lilts has in 
full matutity sunk at last inio rest. 
As we are going along the niansion9 
pf the dead, it is natural for us to 
think and discourse of all the ciian- 
* .'s whi(.h such a person has seon 
during thv course of his lift*. He has 
passed, it is likely, through varie- 
ties of fortune. 

10. He has experienced prosper- 
ity, and advi>rsity.:|: He has seen 
families and kindred rise and fall. 
He has seen ji^ace and ^'av 



4 0r<fniar3r, a, 
common, usuaj^ 

some. 



5 Disconsolate 



6. Vacant « 
dibeng'ag'fd; 
empty, free. 

7 Meroorial, t 
something to • 
prcscne jmM- 
ory. 



B Career f 
course, motioo, 
ra<*e. 

9 .\faDstonf t 
place of resi- 
dence; abodff 
tiouse« 



«^VvV . 



\ Adversity, • 
a^iction / ca- 






k 
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isAn country yndepgoing many al- ' ■■~:^^ 

terfctions ;2 and tl»c very city in 2 AltotatioTA^-.:: 
wliich he dwelt, rising in a manner artS''*''''^! 
new around him. Aiter all be has SBaheldj^ort j 
fochcld,3 his fl^es are now closed ■eenwitUthc 
forever. He vvas becoming a stran- *^®* ^ 
ger in the midst of a new succes- 
8ion4 of men. A race who knew 4 Succesuon/ 
him not, bad risen to fill the earth. «rigHtlWinher- 

1 1 . Tlius jmsaes the World away. «^*»^®- 
Throughout alt. ranks and condi- 
tionsy <Qne generation passeth, and 
an >ther gen»*i*ation Cometh ;* an4 «« , 

this ^eat inn, is by turns evacuat- ^ri^^^esL- 
.ed5 and replenished, by troops of Tate, 
succeeding pilgriins.6 O, vain and ^ Pilgrkn*, » 
inrcmsrant world! O, flcetii>g and '^r'^^^^^enu^ 
traiisientr life! When will the 8ooin>ast, f hgrt 
sons of men thinks of thee as they 
ought? When ^ill they learn hu- 
manity from the afflictions of their 
brethren : or moderation and wis« 
douk from the sense of their own fu- 
gitive ^8tate• 



iDontempt of Hit Cammoii Otjecti of purmjf}. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Ajct well your part ; there dl the honor lies. 
Fortune, in men, has some small difference niatle; 
One flounts in rags, one Sutfers in brocade ; ' 
3Efre cobler apron'd^ fiiiA W ^t^o^ fjwti'd ; 
^SJMe friar faooded, and ^MMa&o%^)a! f^^\i(\* 
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<Wbat diSSsr more, (you cry) ibaiftirtfvni and* 

cowl ?* 
PlI tell you^ friend— ft wise man arid tb^ fool. 
You'll find, if once the wise mad acta the monkf 
Or, cpbler-like, tbe parson will be drunk; 
TVorth makes the man, and want of it, tbe fellow; 
The refit is all but leather or prunelliEi. 
Go ! if your ancient but ignoble blood> 
Has crept thro' scoundrels ever since the fb^dj^ 
Go ! and preteird ^our fanliiy is yoiiii^ ; 
Nor own your fathers Have beeti fb6te so long. 
What can eniirorble sots, or* slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Look next on greatness } Say where greatnefts ^ 

lies, 
< Where but ainong the heroes and the wise ?^ 
Heroes are all the same, it is agreerf. 
From Macedonia's madman to the S>vede. 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to flut!. 
Or make — an enemy of ail mankind ! '^ 

Not one looks backward ; onward still he'goes ; 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than hi^ nose. 
No less alike tbe politic and wise ; 
All fly, slow things, with cii-curuspoctive eyes. 
Men in their looso unguarded hours they tako f 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer; these ca'a cheatf 
'Tis phrase absurd to caU a viffain great. 
Who Wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 
Is but the more a fool, tbe more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble meatis obtains. 
Or failing, smiles in exile* 4>r in chains ; 
Like good Aurelius, lei bim re.\g\\ qv VAv\^ ^ 

Ijike i9ocrate9— -that maw is grt.tA. \V!A£»«i^\ ^\ 



Its 

What's fame? A fancied life in others' bi-eatU; 
A thing beyond us> e'en before our death. 
J4ist what you bear's your own j and what's un- 
known 
The samei my lot d, if Tully's or your own. 
All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes and friends; 
To all besides, as much an empty shade^ 
As Eugene living, as a Csesar dead: 
Alike, or when, or where they shone or shine^ 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit ^8 a feather, and a chief's a rod; 
An honest man 's the noblest work of God. 
Fame, but from death a villain's name can sav^ 
As justice tears his body from the grave^ 
When ,what t* oblivion better were consign'd^ 
Is hung on high to poison half mankind. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert; 
Flays round the head but comes not to the heart. 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid staret'S, and of loud huzzas; 
^nd more true joy, Marrcellus exiled feels, 
IfbanCsesar, with a senate at his heels. 

, In parts superior what advantage lies! 
'TelU for you nan, what is it to be wise 7 
fTis but to know how little can be^known; 
To see all others' faults and feel our own; 
Condemned in business or in arts to drudge. 
Without a second and without a judge. 
Truths would you teach to save a sinking laod^ 
All f(Par« none aid you, and few underataud* 
Painful prc-eminenre ! yourself to view 
Above lik*3 weakness, and its comforts too. 



I)i*ili9 then these blessings to a strict account ; 
Make fair deducticins; see to what they 'mount; 
buw much of other* each is sure to cost ^ 
How each, for other, oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
How sometimes life is risked, and always ease ; 
Think : and if still such things thy envy call. 
Say, woultl'st thou be the man to whom they fall'? 
To sigh for ribbands if thou ai't so silly » 
Mark how they graced lord Umbray or sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 
Look but on Gripuf9, or on Gripus' wife.. , 

if parts allure fbee, think how Bacon shin'd. 
The wisest,"l»rightest-^ineanest of t^aukind. 
Or, ravish'd with the whie Wtng of a name^.. 
Soe Cromwell dam'd to everlasting fame j 
If all united thy ambition call. 
From ancient story learn to scorn them all; 



DEM0CEITU3 ^ HERACLITUS.* 

Tht vices andfalUes of men shouM exciU compan- 
ion rather than ridicule. 

Domocritus, I find it impossible to reconcile 
myseif to a melancholy philosojihy. 

IteraclUns. And I am equuli> unable to afit- 
prove of that vain philosophy, wliich teaches meo 
to dispise and ridi>^ulo one another. To a wise 
and feeling mind, the world api>eai'siii a wretched 
and painful light. 

Dcm, Thou art too mnch affected with the 



• Democritus and HeracUtus were two ancient philosophet*; 
the f"Pmer«f whom laug-hed, aadtilft\aXX^X"^^^'^"^^^^V 
rois und foUica of jnaukind. 



9lRteoftbuig3 J atidHbiBis asource of- misery* tp 
thee. 

Ser. And 'I think thou art loo little moved bjr 
it. Tbj mijrthaiid ridicule bespeal^ the buffooiit 
rather than the philo8opber.--i-Does it not excite 
thy coaipas8ioii<^ to Me mankind so frail, so blind^ 
so far departed from the rales of virtue ?' 

Ihm. lam excited tolaugbtei^ when I see sqf 
much impertineDt fbily. 

Ber. And yet, after ally they who are the ob- 
jects of tby ridicule> include^ not only mankind in 
generdly but the persons with whom thou liveat; 
tby family, nay, even thyself. 

I^em. I care very little for aU the silly per- > 
sons I meet with 3 and I think I am justifiable in 
diverting myself with their folly. 

Hen If they are weak and foolish, it marks 
neither wisdom nor humanity, to insult rather 
than pity them. Butis it certain^ that thou art 
not as extravagant as they are ? 

Denu I presume that I am not ^ since, in eve- 
ry point, my sentiments are the very revei-se of 
theirs. 

JSer. There are follies of different kinds. By 
constantly amusing thyself with the errors and 
misconduct of others, thou mayest render thyself 
equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Bern. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sen« 
timents ;' and to weep over me too^ if thou hast a- 
ny tears to spare. For my part I cannot refrain 
from pleasing myself witii the levities and ill con- 
duct of the world about me. Are not all men fool- 
ish or irregular in their lives ? 

lifer* Alas ! there Is but too much reason to be- 
Ueve, they arc so ; aiiAou ftxSa sc^>wA>\^^ ^sA^ 
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deplore their condition. We agree in iliis |)oinf^ 
that men do not conduct t1iomseive9 Recording to 
reasonable and just principles ; but I^ who do 
not sufTer myself to act as thc^ do» ninst yet rto* 
gardtUe dictates of my understanding and feel* 
ingSy which compel me to love them ; and that 
love fills me with compassion for their mistakes 
and irregularities* Canst thou condemn me for 
pitying my own species, my brethnen* persons 
born in the same condition of life, and degtined tou 
the same hopes and privileges 7 If thou ahpnldst 
enter a hosprtal, where sick and wounded peiisons 
reside, would their wounds anti distresses excite 
thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the boily bear 
no comparison with those of the «iind«. Thou 
wouhlst certainly blush at thy barbarity* if thon 
hadst been so unfeeling, as to laugh at, or despise 
a poor miserable being who had lost one of his ,. 
legs : and yet thou art iso destitute of humanity, 
as to ridiciilc tliose* who appear to be deprived of 
the noble powers oithe Un(!erstaQding4 by tl:e lit* 
tie regard whicbthey pay to its dictates^ 

Dem. 'He who has lost a Irg is to be pitied, 
because the loss is not to be imputed to himself: 
but lie who nyects the dictates of reason and cfTn- 
sci^'nce, voluntarily deprives himself of their aid* 
Tiie loss originates in hi • own folly. 

Hir, Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied ! 
A furious maniac, who should pluck out bis own 
eyes, would deserve more compassion than an or- 
dinary blind man. 

Dem. Couie* let us accommodate the business. 
Tl-ere is8oni<*thini|f to bft aau\ on e^<iVv^\^^^1 ^>3i!^ 
question. There is every where ve^s«u^«t\'WJV^- 1 
-fefff and renaon fpr weeping* Tl\^^ ^wVi^ \%tv*^ 
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Aicixltons, and ] langh at it : it is deplorable anA 
thou lanientcst ov4*r it. Every person vie\^s it in 
'his own wajy and accorrding to his ofvn temper. 
One point is unqueBtionable, that mankind are 
preposterous 1 to think right, and to act well, we 
must think and act differently from them. To 
submit to the authority, and follow the example of 
the greater part of mcn^ would rindcr us foolish 
and mtserablf • 

JHer.^ All thisiSf indeed, true ; but then^ tliou 
hast no real love or feeling for* thy species* The 
ralamities of mankind excite thy mirth ; and this 
proves that thou hast no regard for men, nor any 
true respect for the virtues wiiich they have un- 
happily abandoned. 



^ Various Characters,, ^ 

'Tis from high Hffe Ingh characters are drawjp^ 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ; 
A judge is just, a chancellor juster still ) 
A gownsman learned ; a hisltop — what you will : 
Wise if a minister; but if a king 
More wise, more just, more Icarn'd, more every 

thing. 
'Tis education foims the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclin'd. 
Boastful and rough, your first son is a squire ; 
The next a tradesman meek, and much a liar ; 
Tom struts a soldier, open, bold and brave ; 
Will sneaks € scTi\*n«>r> m\ t«.c^4.w^ kuave. 
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Is he a CUiirchnian 7 then he's fond of power ^ 
A Quaker ? isly 5 a Presbyterian ? sour ; 
A smart free thinker? all things in an kour. 

Manners with fortqnes; hunibrs turn with climes; 
Tenets with books, and principles \vith times. 
Search then the ruling passion: There alone^ 
The wild are constant^ and the cunning known. 



DIONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. 

Qenmnc Virtue Commands Respect, even from the 
Bad. 

Dionysius. Amazing 4 What do I See ? It is 
Pythias just arrived, it is iadeed Pythias^ I 
did not think it possible. He has come to die 
and redeem his iViend ! ^ 

Pythias. Tes, it is Pythiaf). I left the place 
of my confinement, with no otlier views, than to 
pay heavea the vows I had made, to dettie my 
family concerns according to the rules of ju^tire; 
and bid: adieu to my children, that i might, die 
tranquil and satislied. 

Dlo, But why dost thou return ? Hast thou no 
fear ut death ? Is it not the character of a mad- 
man to seek it thus voluntarily ? 

Py. I return to suiter, though I have not de- 
served death. Kvery principle of honor and 
goodness, forbids m^ to allow my friend to die 
for me. 

Bio. Dost thou, then, love him better tUau t,U^. 
selfP - .:.. 

J'y* No; I love hiin as myad^. Tix)X\^^s^\^^^ 



^^ded tb^t I ought to suffer death rather than 
mj friend ; since it was me whom thou hadst de- 
cgped to d|e. It were not just that he should 8iif« 
fer, to deliver me from the death which was de- 
signedy not for him but for me only. 

Dio. But thou supposest that it.is asnnjasttQ 
Inflict death upon tAe^t fis upon thy /ricnd. 

Py, Vcfy true ; we are ooth entirely innocent; 
and it is equally unjust to make either of us suf- 
cr. 

IKo. Why dost thou then as8crt» that it were jus- 
tice to put him to death, instead of thee? 

Py. It is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict 
death either on Damon or on myself ; but Pythias 
were highly culpapble to let Damon Suffer that 
death, which the tyrant had prepared for Pythias 
only. 

Dio. Dost thou then return hither, on the day 
appointed, with no other \\e^ , t|ian to save the 
life of Si friend, by losing thy ov^n ? 

Py. I return, in regard to t/tf e, to suffer an act 
of injustice which is common for tyrants to inflict ; 
and with respect to Damon, to perform my duty» 
by rescuing liim from the danger he incurred by 
bis generosity to me. 

Dio. And now, Damon, let me address myself 
to thee. Didst thou not really fear, that Pythias 
would never return ; and that thou would3t be 
put to death on bis account ? 

Damon. I was but too well assured tbaiPytbi- 

as would punctually return ; and that be would 

be more solicitous to keep his promise than to 

preserve his life. Would to Heaven, that his re- 

latJonsnnd friends had tcjvcVWf^ <^^V««vt^ VCvx^^ 

4e would then have lived tot tti^ ^^xaSax^w^ \««^ 
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efit of j^ood tncn ; and I should baye tbe satisfaction 
df djing for liim ! 

Iho, Wliat ! does life displease thee ? 

Da. Yes ; it displeases me when I see and feci 
the power of a tyrant. 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more. I 
will order thee to bo put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympa* 
thises with his dying friend. But remember it 
was Pythias who was devoted by thee to destruc- 
tion. I come to submit to it, that I may redeem 
my friend. Do not refuse me this consolation in 
ipy last hour. 

Bio. I cannot endure men, who despise dcath» 
and set my power in defiance. 

Da. Thou canst not, t hen, endure virtue. 

JHo. No ; I cannot endure that provd^ disdain^ 
Jul virtue, which contemns life — which dreads no 
punishment'— and which is insensible to the 
charms of riches and pleasure. 

Ha. Thou secst, however, that it is a virtue* 
which is not insensible to the dictates of Aonerf 
justice ^Y\i friendship, 

Dio. Guardv, take Pythias to execution. We 
shall see whether Damon will continue to despise 
my authority. 

Ba. Pythias^ by returning to submit himself to 
thy pleasure, has merited his life, and deserved 
thy favor; hut I have .. excited thy indignation, 
by resigning myself to thy power in order to save 
him ; be satisfied, then, with this sacrifice^ and 
put me to deatb« 

Py. Hold, Dionysius ! remember \t ^^^ P-^lKx- 
00 alone who ^B^ndeA tliee. Da.v(\Qx\ c.wiW ^^"^^ 

Buf. Ala ! What do I sec «^T\fii V^^^\ ^'«* 
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am r? How miscrabl'^how wortly (o If so ! J 
have hitherto l-imwn nothing of true virtue., I 
have spent piy life in darkness and error.->^ 
All nij power and hono1*s are insufficient to pro-* 
dure lovo. 1 cannot boast oT having acquired a 
single friend in the course of a reign of thirty 
years. And yet tbes*.* two persons in private cori- 
■ ditton, lovfj one another tendt^rly, unreservedly 
con^de in each ofl.er, are mutually happy, and 
ready fo du fi>r each others' pres**rvation. 

Fy, Mow couldst thou, who hast never loveil 
any person expect to have friends? If thoohadst 
loved and respected men, thou wouldst have 
secured their love and respect. Thou bast feared 
mankind ; and they fear thee ; fhey detest thee ! 

T/io. Datnon, Pythias ^ f ondesrend to admit me 
as a third friend, in a connection so perfect. I 
give you your lives; and 1 will load you with 
?iches. 

Da. Wc liave no desire to be enriched by thee; 
ftnd in regard i^ thy friendship, we cannot 
arrcpt or enjoy it, till thou become good aii,d just. 
Without these qualities, thou ranst be connected 
with none but trembling slaves, and base flatter- 
ers. To be loved and estccoied by men of free 
and generous minds, thou must be virtuous, afToc-* 
tionate, disinterested, beneficent; and know how 
to live in a sort of equality with those who share 
and deserve tby friendship. 
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Bascription oj a Storm ofEitlL 

LonjrusliM the victors o'or the sang-iilno field, 
Anfl scarce were Gibcon'^ loftiest spires beheld; 
When up the west, dark clouds hepiJ^n to rise. 
SaJl'd o^er the hills and len,e;then*d rauud the skies; 
A rid^^i^ <^f foldiiij^ fire, their snmniits shone, 
And.fearfu! blackness all beneath was thrown; 
SwiPtroinidtliesun thesprcadinjcpjloom was hurrd 
And night and solitude amazed the world. 

At onre the vo'^e of deep resounding gales 
Rung slow and solemn in fne distant va)cs; 
Then thro' the (proves and o'er the exfend.xl plain. 
With stormy rage the rapid whirlwinds ran. 
Red o'er the glimmering hills with pomp divine, 
The lightning's flaming pat!» b(g*n(o shrnr; 
Far round th' immense, unusual thunders drivcOf 
Prpclaim'd the onset of approaching heaven; 
Astonish'd nature owned the strange alarm< 
And the world trembled at the impending storiiip 
O'er the dark fields aghast Canaan streamed; 
/Thick in their, course, the scatter'd bucklers 

gleam'd ; " 
Behi?id them, Joshua urg'd the furious car; 
And ten fold horrors hovered round the war. 

But wli«n the chief the spreading storm surveyed 
And trac'd A*mighty arms in Heaven displayed; 
With piercing voice he gave the great commiiid, 
Standstill, ye chosen sons, admiring stand. 
Behold what awful scenes in Heaven arise! 
Adore the power, that bvigUt^tta \wU\^: ^^\r5&,\ 
NowOod^H tren[icnd*)asav\T\^^set\»VAaV»^^N ^^ 
If ow bids fiis thunder aV4U\^T\s>c^»^^%^^^^>r 
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BIiows man fiow virtae sares her diosenliaxidSf 
And points th* von.e^eance doomM for guilty landflr 
Behold whsif flaiDfs shoot^orth! what gioom as- 
cends! 
How nature trembles ! how the concave rends ! 
How the clouds darken* see, irt yonder sky. 
Their opening skirts proclaim the Almi^ty nigh! 
He spoke, and from the north a rushing sound 
RoU'd through the Heavens and shook the embat- 
tled ground. 
Throned on a dark rod cloud an angel^s form 
Sail'd awfully sublime, above the storm :* 
Half veil'd in mist, his countenance^ like a sun, 
Inflamed the clouds, and through all ether shone; 
liong robes of crimson light behimi him flow'd, 
His wings werd flames; his locks were dy'd in 

blood ; 
Ten thousand fiery shapes were round him driven. 
And all the dazzling pomp of opening Heaven. 

Now, save Canaan's cries, that feebly rung. 
Round the dark plain a fearful silence hung ; 
Stretch'd m dire terror o'er tbequiv'ring band^ 
Theetherial vision wav'd hissun-bnerht band ; 
At onc^e, from opening skies^ red flames were 

hurrd. 
And thunders, rolFd on thunders, rocked the 

world ; 
In one bro^d deluge sunk the avenging hail. 
And, 6H*d with tempest, roar'd the hoary vale ; 
Fierce raging whirlwinds boundle^^s nature blend; 
The streams rush back ; the tottering mountains 

bend ; 
Down the Ull steep their \iura\.VnsMLTft\s«\» \<^% 
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Far round the earth, a wild» drear horror reigns. 
The high heaven^ beave^ and 'roar the gloomy 

plains ; 
One sea of lightning all the region ftUs ; 
And waves of fire ride surging o'er the hills ; 
The nodding forests phinge in flames anmn'dy 
And with huge cavei*ns gapes the juddering 

ground; 
Swifter than rapid winds Canaan di*iven^ 
Refuse the conQict of omhattled heaven. 
But the dire hail in vain tite victims fty. 
And death iinbounded shook from all the sky* 
The thunders' dark career the seraph's arm ; 
Fierce vengeance blazing down the immense of 

storm ; 
Prom falling groves to burning flames tliey flew. 
Hail roars around and angry hosts pursue ; 
From shaking skies, AJmighly arms are hurl'd; 
And- all the gloomy concave burets upon the world* 



An Address to Taang Psrsons. 

1. I iatend, in this address, to 
shew you the inportancef of begin- ttep^i*^<^<^«^ 
ningearly to give o^rions atten- ^^f/^JSjecL 
tion to your conduct. As soon as 
you are capable of reflections^ you 2Refleetion, # 
must perceive that there is a right a censure, a 
and a wrong in human actions. conaiOcwtion. 
You see that those who are boiy| ^ 

with the same advantages of for? 3 Pro8peroiii.ft 
tune are not all equally prOaoecQuaS successful^ £<ic« 
M0e course o£m. ^^^^ 
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e* W!iile some of them by wise 
and steady conduct, attain distinc- 
tionin.the world, and pass their 
days with comfort and honor poth- 
ers of the same rank, by mean and 
vicious behavior, forfeit the advau- 
lages of their birth ; involve4 them- 
selves in much misery ; and end in 
being a disgrace to their friends, 
and a burden on socioty. 

3. Early, then, may you learn 
that it is not on the external condi- 
tion in ^liich you fi.id yourselves 
placed, bitt on the part which you 
are to act, that your welfare or ud-, 
happiness, your honor or infa:Ti3',5 
depends. — Now, when beginning to 
act that part, what can be of great- 
er moment, than to reguiatef your 
plan of conduct with tlie most seri- 
ous at1cnti)n before yon have yet 
committed any fatal or irrttricva- 
ble errors ? If, instead of exerting 
refli'ction for this valuable purpose, 
you deliver yourselves up, at so 
critical a time, to sloth7 and pleas- 
ure ; ifyou refuse to listen to any 
counsellor but humor, or to attend 
to any pursuit except that of a- 
mus(*ment ; if you allow yourselves 
to float loose and carelvss on the 
tide of life, ready to receive any di- 
rection! whicli^he current of fash- 
ion chance to give you } what can 



4 Tnvolve, «> if 
enwrap, to co- 
ver wiUiany 
tbiiigySuiTouhd" 
ing; to imply, 
to comprise, to 
entwist, to take 
in, to entangle: 



5 Infamy, s no 
toriety of bad 
character. 

I Ueg-ulatc, V 
to adjust by 
rule, order, di- 
rect. 



7 Sloth, 9 idle- 
ness, slowness^ 
lazineijs, slug- 
gishness 

■f Direction. • 
aim at a certain 
point; motion 
i.mpressed by a 
certain impulse 
— order, com- 
mand, dire<2? 
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arrogaiit 



you expect to follow from such be*- 
giniiinp^ ? ^ 

4. While many around you are 
undergoing the sad consequences 
of a like indiirretion»S for what 
reason shall not those ronseqiiences 
extends to you? Shall you attain 
success without that preparation,4 
and escape dangers without that 
precaution, which is required of 
others ? Shall happiness grow up 
to ynii^ of its own arcord and soli- 
cits your acceptance, when to the 
rest of inankindy it is t!ie fruit of 
long rultivation, and atquisitiouG 
6( labor and care ? Deceive not 
yourselves with such 
bo{)es. 

5. Wliatevcr be your rank, Prov- 
idence will not for your sake, re- 
verae its established order. The 
author of your beiutf hath fnj,>inid 
you to " take hi^ed to j/our ways; 
to pondcrr the paths of your foet ; 
to remember your creator in tiio 
days of your youth.*' lie hath do- 
creed, that they only *< wlio seek af- 
ter wisdom, shall find it ; that 
fools shall be afQicted,S berause of 
their transgressions ai:d that who- 
ever refuseth instruction, shall de- 
sti'oy his own soul." 

6. By listening to these admoni- 
tions9 and tempering the vivarity 
iS youth With a proper iu\&\.ut^\ vil 



2 Tndjscrttic:;. 
f imprudtiict, 
iiicoDsiderule, 
ittshness. 

o Extend, r to 
stretch out. 

4 Preparation* 
« a making' rea- 
dy for some 
purpose. 

5 Solicit, f to 
ask: excite. 

6 -^cquislt'onff 
acculivnient, a 
thing- gained. 



r Pond or, t* to 
Wei; h mentalrVi 
to think. 



8 Afflicted jiart 
disquieted, J 
gffifved, 

9 AdnnointioitS 
« council, re- 
minding: of duty 

f Mixture, 9 
mass formed by 
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9erioiifl tBougbt, you raaj ensury 
cheerfolDess for^tbe resi of life ; — 
bat bj delivering yourselves up at 
present to giddiness and levitj, yoa* 
lay the foundatiaa for lasting heav^ 
iucss of heart. 

7. Wben you look forward to 
those plans of life, which either 
your circumstanres have suggest- 
ed,2 or your friHids have pro|)osed| 
you ^itl not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge, that i^ order to pursues them 
with advantage^ some previous dis- 
cipline is reqaisite. Bfs assured, tate. 
that whatever is to be your profes- 
sion, no education is wore necessa- 
ry tu' your^uccess, than the ac- 
quirement of \irtttous4 dispositions 
and habits. 

8. Thts is the universal prepa- 
ration for every character and eve- 
ry station in life. Bad as the world 
is, respect is always paid to virtue. 
In the usual course of human af- 
fairs, it will be founds that a plain 
understanding, joined with ack- 
nowledged worth, contributes nioi^o 
to prosperity, than the briglitedt 
^rts without probity5 or honor. 

9 Whether scieuce or business, 
or public life be your aim, virtue 
still entersfor a principal share, in- 
tt> all those great departments of 
•Dcielj. It is connected with emi- 



2 Sugj^itea. 
patt infvrtDed,* 
secretly Inrited'. 

3 Pur«?«e, * to 
choose, to imi- 



4VirtiRnis, a' 
morally prood, 
chaste; effica- 
cious, powerful 
havinof medi- 
cinal qualities. 



5 Probil^, ff 
konestyjastice 



6 TiLmvtveticc, 



fi^irciVS in every liberal ;slt1:% ^tlix ^x^\^v^ 
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reputation, in every branch of fur 
and asefnl business ; with distlnc- 
tion,7 in every public station. The 
vigor which it gives the mind, and 
the weight wUch it adds to charac- 
ter ; the generous sentiments which 
it breathes ; the undaunted8 spirit 
which it inspires ; the ardour9 of 
diligence which it quickens ; the 
freedom which it procures from per- 
Di(-ioas and dishonourable avoca- 
tions;! are the foundations of all 
that is highly honorable, or great- 
ly successful among men. 

10. Whatever ornamentals or 
engaging endowments yon now pos- 
sess, virtue is a necessary requisite, 
in order to their shining with prop- 
er lustre. Feeble are the attrac- 
tions of the fairest form, ii.it be 
suspected that nothing within cor- 
responds to the pleasing appear- 
ance without. Short are the tri- 
umphs of wit, when it is supposed 
to toe the vehicles of malice. 
, 11. By whatever >neans you may 
at first attract the attention, you 
can hold the esteem, and secure the 
hearts of others, only by amiable 
dispositions, and the accomplish- 
ments of the mind. These are the 
qualities whose influence4 will last 
when the lustre of all that once 





7 Distinction^ 
a difFei-ence, 
quality. 



S Undaunted, 
min subdued by 
fear, not de- 
pressed. 

9 Ardour, v af. 
fection, fer- 
vency, zeal. 

t Evocations, 
a hindrances 
calling' away. 

3 Ornamental, 
a serving to de- 
coration, g-iviiigp 
embcUitthment. 



3 Vehicle,.! 
a carria^^e a 
conveyance. 



4 Influence, >f 
ascendant pow* 
er« 
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sparkled and dazzled has passed 
away. 

12. Let not. then the ' season of 
youth be bailren of improvements, 
so essential to your future felicity 5 
and honor^ ^ Now is the seedtime 
of life ; and according to what you 
soW| you shall reap/' Your char- 
acter is now under Divine assist- 
ance^ of your own forming ; your 
fate ^ In some measure, put into 
your own hands* Tour nature is 
as yet pliant and soft« 

13. Ifebita have not estab]ished6 
their dominion* Prejudices have 

"' not preoccupied your understanding.. 
The world has not had time to con- 
tract and debaseZ your affections. 
All your powers aije more vigorous, 
disembarrassed anl free, tlian they 
will be at any future period* What- 
ever impulsed you now give to your 
desires and passions^ the direction 
is (ikel^to continue. 

14. It will form the channel"^ in 
which your life is to run ; nay, it 
may determine its everlasting is- 
sue. Consider, then the employ- 
ment of this importantQ period, as 
tlie highest trust which shall ever 
be commitfed to you ; as in a great 
measure, decisive of your happiness 
ia time and in eternity. 

15. Aa in the succeasioxv c\l V\v^ 



SFelieitjr^; 
happiness^ 
prospent|rr 



6 Established* 
pwt made firn^. 



7 Debase, v (o 
lessen, adulter* 
ate. 



STwpulse, • 
communicated 
force. 

• Channel, ♦ 
the course for 
astreunrcf wa^ 
ter, a grocve. 

^Importan^^a 
monnentous, 
weighty, of 
great cousq-p 
^ueace» 
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€if nature, affects the productiirtlBf. 
of what is next in course ; so, in 
human life, every period of your 
age, according as it is well or iHt 
spent. Influences the happiness of 
that which is to follow. Virtuous^ 
youth gradually brings forward ac- 
complishod and flourishing man- 
hood ; and such manliood passes of 
itself, without uneasiness into re- 
spcctab]e and tranquil old age* 

16. But when nature is turned 
out of its regular course, disorder 
takes place in the moral, just as in 
tlie vegetable4 worlds If the spring 
put forth no blossoms, in summer 
there will be no beauty, and in au^ 
tuinnS no fruit : so, if youth be tri- 
fled away without improvement^ 
manhood will probably be contempt- 
iblc,6 and old age miserable.. If 
tM beginnings of life have been 
"vanity,** its latter end can scarce- 
ly be any other than "vei^tion of 
spirit.^* 

17^. I shall finish tlM» address 
with calling your attention to that 
dependenceT on the blessing of 
heaven, wliich amidst all your en- 
deavors after improvement, you 
ought continually topreserve.8 It 
le^ too common with the young, e- 
ven when they resolve to tread the 
path of vfrtae and honor to s^l o\A 



t Productions 
s thiogi produ- 
ced. 



2 Viistuous, a 
morally good. 



5 TrAiqiiIl,a 
peacefulj quiet, 

4 Vegretable,4 
a plant, belong- 
ing to a plant, 

5. Autumn; • 
the third sea- 
son of the year 

6 Contempti- 
ble, £. descrr- 
ing Acorn aud' 
neglect 



7 Dippe^dencft 
» concatenati«ni 
eonnexion. 

8 Preserve, «• 
to save^deieudt. 
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themselves. Trtisting to tbeir own 
abilities for carrying them success- 
fully through life, they are careless 
of applying tb God, or of deriving 
any assistance from what they are 
apt to reckon the gloomy disci- 
pline! of religion • 

18. Alas ! how little do they 
know the dangers which await2 
them ! Neither liaman wisdom nor 
bamaa virtue, unsupported by re- 
Ugion^ Is equal to the trying situa- 
tions which often occur in life. 

.By the shock of temptation,^ hpw 
•frequently have the most virtuous, 
intentions been overthrown ! Under 
the pressure of disaster,^ how of- 
ten has the greatest constancy sunk! 
« every good and every perfect gift 
is from above.** 

19. Wisdond and virtue, as well 
as «<riches and honor, come from 
God.'* Destitute* of bis favor, 
you are in no better situation, with 
all your" boasted abilities, than 
orphans4 left to wander in a track- 
less desert, without any guide to 
conduct them, or any shelter to 
cover them from the gathering 
storm. 

20. Correct, then, this ill found- 
ed arrogance.5 Expect not, that 
vtwr /lappiness can h^ vtvdc^eudent 

oi Him who made you. liy ^^vvftv 
a/;cl repentence^ «^PP^:j ^^ ^^^ ^^'^^ 



f Bi9CipUne» « 
order, regula- 
tion. 

3 Await, V to 
wait ft)r, to ex- 
pect. 



§ Temptation 
9 the act of 
tenptin^, a 
b:ut, atrial. 

3 Bisaster, « 
blast, gri^f, ca» 
laniity. 



• Destitute. <a 
forsaken, in 
want, wretched 
poor. 

4 Orphans. « 
children who 
have lost pa- 
rents. 



5 Arrogant^,* 
unbecoming - 
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deemer of the world. Bj pi«tj 
and prayer, seek the protection of 
the God of IJeaven. I conclude 
with the solemn wordB^ in which a 
great prinoe6 ddivered his dying 
charge to his son ; wordai which 
every young person ought to con- 
sider as addi*ess( d to himself^ and 
to engraver deeply on his heart : 
<<Solomon my son, know thou the 
God of thy fathers ; and serve him 
with a perfect heart, and with a 
willing mind; 

21. For the Lord searchethS aH 
hearts, and understandeth all the 
imaginatlons9 of the thoughts. If 
thou seek him he will be found of 
thee; but if thou forsake him, hd 
Will cast thee off forever/' 



6 Prince, # a 
king's son, so- 
vereign. 



7 Engrave, ■» 
to cut charac- 
ters, oir^gures* 

8 He9g9ieih,v 
inquire, exam- 
ine. 



9 Tms^inations. 
a cojitrivaDCCG^ 
ideas. 



On discretion* 



1. I have often thonerht.f if the 
ihinds of men were laid open, we 
should see but little differcnre be- 
twf'en that of the wise man and that 
of the foot. 

2. There are infinite reveries, 
numberless extravagances. 2 and a 
miccession of ranities, which pass 
through both. The great dVffeTewc^ o>^& tT::^^^^^*. 
h, that the Urst knows how tc\ \k\cX 

t^tiilciitlhlM th6tig\iU tot COtlVfeVH^^- 



t Thought,* 
actof ihioking 



2 Rjrtravarran- 
ces, • supei-flu^ 
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tion, by suppressing some, and com- 
munlcatingS others: whereas the 
other lets them all indifferent!/ fly 
out in words. 

.3. This sort of iiiscretion, how- 
ever, has no place in private conver- 
sation between intimate friends. On 
such occasions,4 the wisest men ve- 
ry often talk like the weakest ; for 
indeed talking with a friend is noth- 
ing dm than thinking aloud. 

4. Tully has therefore very just- 
ly expressed a precept, delivered by 
some ancient writers. I'hat a man 

"* should live with his enem> in such a 
manner, as might leave him room to 
become6 his friend ; and with his 
friend, in such a manner, that, if he 
became his enemy it should not be 
in his power to hurt him. 

5. The first part of this rule whicJi 
regards our behaviour towards an 
enemy, is indeed, very reasonable, 
as well as very prudential ^7 but the 
latter part of it, which regardsS our on principles ot 
behaviour towards a friend, favors PI^^^"", 
more of cunning than of discretion ; 
and would cut a man off from the 
greatest pleasures of life, which are 
the freedoms9 of conversation with 
a bosom friend. 

6. Besides that, when aTriend is 
turned into an enemy, the world is 

Just enough to accuse ti\t\ye,v¥iv\vQ\i^. 



3 Communica- 
ting, />arf im- 
parling. 



4 Occasion, t 

occurrence, 
casualty; in- 
cident, otJpor- 
tunity ciHive- 
iiience, casual 
ezig'enc«. 



6 Become, v 
tofit,ac!oin; to 
be the fate of 



7 Prudential,* 



8 Regard, v etf 
teem, observe, 



I vcsaf of the fi ieud ^axU^iV V\i^xv X\x^ 



9 Preedoms, t 
liberties, privi- 
leges. 

•f Perfid'Ous- 
ness, « quality 
of being perh- 
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indiscretio^ofthe person who coiA> 
fided in him. 

r. Discretion docs not only show 
itself in words,, but in all the cir- 
cumstances of action ; and is like 
an under agents of providence, to 
^uide and direct ns in the ordinary 
^concerns of life. 

8. There are many more shining 
qualities3 in the mind of man,, bat 
there is none so useful as discretion. 
It is this indeed, th^t gives value4 to 
all the rest ; . which sets them to 
worhin their proper times and pla- 
ces ; and turns them to the advant- 
age of the person who is possessed 
of them. 

9. Without it, learning is pedan- 
try,5 and wit impertinence; virtue 
itselflooks like weakness ; the best 
parts only qualify a man to be more 
uprightly in errors,6 and active to 
h't^ own prejudice. 

10. Discretion does not only 
niake a roan the master of his own 
parts; but of other men*s.. The dis- 
crptttz man finds out the Jalents of 
tWose he converses with ; and knows 
l)iw to apply them to proper uses. 
Accordingly, if we look into partic- 
ular communities8 and divisions of 
men, we may observe, that it is the 
discreet man, not the witty^ nor the 
learned, nor the b^ave, who gvvvd^^ 
iJbe conrersationf and gives isv^«a- 



2 A^ent. s a 
substitute or 
dealer &}r ano« 
ther. 



3 Quality, t 
disposition. 

4 Valuj;,9highL 
rate, pnce> 
worth. 



5 Pedantry, s 
ostentation of 
needless tear- 
ing. 

6 ErronB, t 
blunders; mig- 
takes. 



7 Discreet- a 
cautious, mod* 
est. 

8 Community, 
8 the common- 
wealth, the bo- 
dy pol:tic, com. 
mon possession 
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6 Society, « 
coropany« fta- 
ternity. 



§ P€rfectioii,« 
a perfect state^ 
excellence. 

tTate&t,9a 
certMn weiglft 
or turn* t^gat. 



■m 



f 



urestotbesocietjr.S A mail With 

great talents^ but void of discretiQ^, 

is like Polyphemus in the fabler 

strong and blind ; endued with an 

irresistable force, which* for want 

ofsight is of no use to hiin. 

11. Though a man ^ayei aU ofljj^ 

•r perfections$ and want discretioi^- 

lie will be of no great consequence 

in the world ; but if he have this 

single talentf in perfection, and but 

a common share of others, he may 

do what he pleases in his particu- 
lar station of life. 
» 12. At the same time that I think 

dfsrretionS the most useful talent 2Discretion»« 

a man can be master of, I look up- prudence, »kiD« 

oil cunning to be the aacomplish- 

ment of little, mean, ungenerous 

minds. Discretion points out the 

noblest end, to us ; and pursues3 

the most proper and laudable meth- 

ods4 of attaining them ; cunning 

has only private selfish aims; ami 

sticks at nothing which may make 

them succeed. Discretion has large 

and extended views ; and, like a. 

well formed eye, commands a whole 

horizon ;5 cunning is a kind of 

short sightedness, that discovers 

the minutest objects which are near 

at hand, but is not able to discern 

things at a distance. •, • 6 Authority. # 

13, Discretion, tue mot^ \\.\% v^a^wj^x. 
diBCovered, gives a gwaXaMMMstSii^ 



3 Pursues, v 
chases, immi- 
tates 

4 Methods, 9« 
modes, or man- 
ners. 



5 Horrizon, s 
the line that 
terminates 
silfht. 



m 



to the pcp«?ofl who possesseB it: cun- 
niiig, when it is once detected, los- 
es its force, and makes a man in- 
capable of bringing about even those 
events whicli he might tiave done^ 
.Jbadfae passed only for a plain maa, 
. Discretion is the perfection/ of rea- 
'^ son ; and a gwde to us tn all the 
duties of life : cunning is a kind of 
instinctfS that only looks out after 
our Immediate interest and welfare. 

14. Discretion is only feund in 
mm of string sense and good un- 
derstanding : cimning'^is •ften to 
be met with in brutes themselves ; 
and in persons who are but thefew« 
est removes from them. In 6hort» 
cunning is only themimird of dis- 
cretion ; and it may pass upon 
weak men, in the same manner as 
vivacity is often mistaken for wit, 
and gravity,! for wisdom. 

15. The cast of mind, which is 
Yiatural to a discreet^ man, makes 
him look. forward into futurity ,3 
and consider what will be his con- 
dition millions of ages hence, as 
well as what it is at present. He 
kuows that the misery or happiness 
which IS reserved4 for him in an- 
other world, loses nothing of its 
reality by being placed at so great 
a distance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to hlva bcc^>9ia% 

the/ are /*eoaote. 



7 Perfection, t 
Btate of bein|p 
perfect. 

8 Instinct, t 
the power 
whicn deter- 
mines the will 



• Cunning^, 9 
artifice, slyneii*^ 
skill. 



9 Mimic, « one 
who ludicrous- 
ly imitates as- 
other. 

j- Grarity, 9 se- 
riousness, ^ 
weight. 

2 Discreet, m 
cautious, mo- 
dest prudent. 

3 Futurity, # 
events to come 



4 Reserved, 
part kept la 
8tor«. 
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16. He considers^ tbat those 
pleasures, and pains which lie hid 
in eternity apfiroachS nearer to him 
every moment : and will be present 
with him in their full weight and 
measure, as murh as those pains and 
pleasures which he feels at this ve-^ 
ry moment. For this reason he^Ml 
careful to secure to himself that 
which is the proper liappinesis of his 
nature, and the ultimat(>6 design of 
Lis being. He carries his thoughts 
to the end of every action ; and con- 
siders the most dif^tant, as well as 
the mos^ immediate effects of it. 
* 17. He supersedes t\evy little 
prospect of ,e;ain, and advantageT 
wiiich offers itself fM>re, if he does 
not find it consisUj^i^tii his views 
of an hereafter, i^a word, Im 
ho|)es are full of immortality ;8 bis 
schemes are large and glorious ;9 
and his conduct suitable to one who 
knows his true interest, and how to 
pursue it by proper methods. 



5 approlicli, 
to draw aif^ 



.6 t7him&te, a 
the very last. 



7 Advantage, 
t superiority; 
opportunity. 



8 Immortality^ 
«exemptT.ou 
from dealh. 

9 Glorioas, a 
exccUent 
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On the government oj our th(ynghts. 

1. A multitude of cases occur,! in 
which we are no less accountable for 
what we think, than for what we do. 

3. As, first, when the introduc- 
tion2 of any train of thought de- 

wds upon ourselvesy tii\<i \b out 



f Occur, V to 
be remember- 
ed, to com^f to 
happen. 



2 Introduction, 
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volantary act ; by turning oar at* 
tention3 towards such objects, a- 
wakening such passions, or enga- 
ging in such employments, as we 
know must give a peculiar deter- 
inination4 to our thoughts. Next 
vhcn thought^tgr whatever acci- 
«; dcut tlu'y may ^ve been originally 
su.i^g* jttdi areftjd.ulged with dflibe- 
ratioiun '. . ;«i complacency,though the 
Hiincf 'as been passive in Ihcir re- 
cepl(«»»u and, therefore, free from 
blainc ; yet if it he udive in their 
contHiuance, the guiltG becomes its 

OWJi. 

3. They may have Intruded at 
a >r, like unbtdd<ni7 gue«ts ; b'jt if 
when entered they are made wel- 
come, and kindly entertained, the 
caic is the same as if they had b^eh 
invited from the beginning. If we 
b'^ thus arcouTita}iIe^ to God for 
thoughts either voluntarily introdu 
ced, or delib'^rately indulged, we 
are do less so, in the last place, for 
those whirh find admittance into 
our liearts from supincd negligence, 
from total relaxation of attention ; 
from allowing our imagination to 
rove with entire licence, << like the 
eyes of the fool, towards the ends of 
the earth.'* 

4. Our minds are, in this case, 
thrown open to folly and vaavty* 
iTAaj arc /iros£ituted9 to every wA: 



3 Attention, » 
heed, (tie act of 
attending. 

4 Det^iTOina- 
tion,'« a detis- 
ion. 



■ 5 Deliberation 
« the act of de» 
liberating. 



6 Guilt,* crime 



7tTnbidclen,4 
uninvited. 



t Accountable 
a responsible, 
of whom an ao 
compt may be ^ 
required. 



8 Supine, <r 
with the face 
up, negligent, 
careless, drow- 

6 Prostituted* 
exposed upon 
wicked terms, 
sold to \w€%xj\^ 
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thing which pleases to take posfscs- 
sion* I'he cotiseqiiences . mast all 
be charged to our account; and ia 
Tain we plead excuse frooi huniafi 
infirmity •$ Hence it appears* that 
t]ie ^reiit object at which we are to 
aim in gorerning our thoughts^ iS|i^ 
to take the most effectual measures 
for preventing the introduction* of 
such as are sinful* and for hastening 
their expulsionf if they shall have 
introfluced themselves without con- 
sent of the will. 

5. But when we descenil2 into our 
breasts, and examine how far . we 
have studied to keep this object in 
view, who can tell, «< how oft lie 
hath offendeda?" In no article of 
religion or morals are men more cul- 
pably remiss,4 than in the unres- 
trained indulgence they give to fan- 
cy ; and that too, for the nibst 
part, without remorse.5 Since the 
time that reason began to exert her 
powers, thought, during our waking 
hours, has been active In every 
breast, without a moment's suspen- 
sion 6 or pause. 

(5. The current of ideas has been 
always flowing. The wheels of the 
spiritual Engine have circulated \vitb 
perpetual motion. Let me ask, 
what has been the fruit of this in- 
cess^ntf activity wUh the i^ve^Xa^ 
pavt o/inafikind ? Of tt\e Vutvut^vfe* 



§ Infirmity, • 
a weakitcss, 
failing', fault 
disease, 



•j- Expulsion, f 
an expelling or 
drivinjj out. 

2 Descend, v 
to come down* 



^ Offenc'ed, . 
part m?\de an* 

4Ken>iss a 
careless; slot)|« 
ftti. 



5 liemoi^e, • 
sorrow for sin. 



6 Suspension^ 
n han^finjr up, 
act oTdelaving 
tempoi*alcy ces- 
sation. 

•\ Incessant, fk 
continual, un* 
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yable hours that have been v^oniof- 
ed in thougliU how iV:w aift niii^kecl 
witii any poruiaricntS or uftcfui *f- 
fect ? tiow raany have either p.as- 
BiA away in idle dreams ; or have 
be< n abandorM^d to anxious discon- 
tented musing9|,to unsocial and ma- 
lignantg passiofis. or to irregular 
and cri.iiinal di^sires ? 

7. Had I power to lay open that 
store house of iniquity^ which the 
hearts of two many conceal ; could 
I draw out and read to them a list 
of ail the imaginations they havede-- 
visody'K' atid all the passions they 
haveindulg'.>d in secret ; what a pic- 
ture of men should 1 present to 
themselves! What crimes would 
tUiy appear to have perpetratedS in 
stn^recy. Which to their most inti- 
mate companions they durst not re- 
veal I / 

8. Even when men imagine theiP 
thoughts to be innocently f employ- 
ed, they too commonly suffer them 
to run out into extravagant imagin- 
ationsy and chimerical3 plans uf 
what they would ,wish to attaiti, or^ 
choose to be, if they could frame the 
fo^rse- of things a( cording to their 
desire. Though such employments 

. of:fancy^ come not under the same 
4^^i*iption with those which are 
plHtnlj criminalf yet tUey S!^\^^fa 
Mre wholly utibJameable* 



8 Vcftnanent. 
a lasting, dura« 
blc. 



g Malignant, d 
envious, unpro- 
];>iUou^. 



4 Iniquity, # 
crime, injustice 
wickedness. 

• Devised, 
part contrived, 
invented. 

2 Fcrpctiated, 
part com milted 



f Innocentfj^ j^ . 
ad harmless, 
without guilt. 

3 Chimerical, 
a imaginary* 
wild. 



♦ Fancy, tji^.' 
agination, K- 
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9. Besides the waste of time wftich 
they occasioiiy and the misapplica- 
tion4 which they indicate of those 
intellectaal powers that were given 

-tousfor much nobler purposeSf 
such romantics speculations lead 
us always into the neig^iborhoml ef 
forbidden regions* They place us 
on dangerous ground. They are 
for the most part connected with 
some one bad passion and they al- 
ways nourish f a giddy and tvivo- 
lous* turn of thought, 

10, They unfit the mind for ap- 
plying wi|h rigor to. rational pur- 
suits, or for acquiescing in sober 
plans of conduct. From that ideal, 
world in which it allows itself to 
dwelU it returns to the commcrce6 of 
men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and 
tainted, averse to discharging the 
duties, and sometimes disqualified 
even fbr relishing the pleasures^ o£ 
ordinary life. 



4 Misapplicfti' 
tiOD,t applying 
to a wrong" pur- 
pose. 

5 Aomantic, « 
false, improbar 
ble. 



f Kcnirish, © tD 
support by 
food. 

• Frivolous, «. ' 
slight, trifling: 



6 Commercerr 
trade, barteM 
traflfe 



The Hermit 

At the elone of the day, when the hamlet is stil^ 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness- prove j 

Wb^n nou«;ht but the torrent is heard ontliebiH^ 
Aud nought but^tfae aightinsale's song in. tia 
|;Tove4: * 
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^was thus hj the cave of the nioiijatain afkr. 
While his l\arp rung symphonioas a bermit bt» 
gan; 

No more with himself or with nature at war^ 
He thought as a sage, tho' he felt as a mam 

^( Ah whj all abandoned to darkness and woe % 
Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 

For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, . 
And sorrow no longer tby bosom enthraL 

^ But if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 
Mourn^ sweetest complaineri man calls thee t^ 
mourn» 
soothe him> whose pleasures like thine pass 
away : 
FuH quickly they pass — but they never retui*ii« 

^Now glidiplpemote, on the rerge of the sky. 
The moon fialf extinguish'^d, her crescent dis- 
plays; 
But lately I raark'd, when majestic on high 
She shone, and the planets were lest in her. 
blaze, 

RoTTon, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to splendor again ; 

But mau^ fadtd glory what change shad renew| 
Ah fool I to exult in a glory so vain I 

^is night, and the lanpsrape istoyeTy no more ; ^ 
I mourn I but ye woodlands, I mourn not for 
you ^ 
Far morn is a|>j{jrMH||taii^ ;{<mlv ^\iaara;»Vj^'i^^^^*^ 
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PerfumM with fresh fragrance^ and glUt'ring 

wUh dew. 

■* 

"Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
Kind nature the embryo blos^soiii will save : 
^ But when shall spring visit the mouldering urD ? 
O whqa shall day dawn on the night jof the 
grave? 

^« ^Twas thus by the glare of false srii^nee bctray'd 
That leads to bewilder : and dazzles to blind. 

My thQugbts wont to roam* from shade onward 
to shade. 
Destruction before me, and sorrow behind* 

^' pity. Great Father of Light, then I cried. 
Thy creature who fain would not wander from 
thee, 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 
From doubt and from darkue£s thou only canst 
free. 

« And darkness and doubt Ire now flying away ; 

Noiongt-r 1 roam in conjecture forlorn— 
^o breaks on the travelli^r faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 

^ See truth, love^ and mercy, in triumphs de« 
scending. 
And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ? 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are 
■^ blending. 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb^tt 
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Scliemes of life often iUusorp 

■I 

1. OMAR9 the son ofHassafii had 
passed seventy-five years,t in hon- 
or and prospierity. The favor of 
three successive caliphs^ had filled 
his house with gold and silver : and 
whenever heai>peared,the benedic- 
tions of the people proclaimed his 
passage. 

2. Terrestrial^ happiness is tif 
'Shoi't continuance. The brightness 
of the flame is vtrasiingits fuel ; the 
fragrant flower is passing away in 
its own odours. The vigor of O- 
mar began toiatl; the curls of beau- 
ty fell from his head ; strength de- 
parted from his hands ; and agiUty4 
from his feet. He gave back to thia. 
caliph the keys of trust^and the seals 
of secrecy ;5 ands>Mght no otfier 
plrtisure for the remains of life, 
th:\jj the eohverse6 of the wise, 
and the gratitude of the goArd** 

3. The powers •>f his inina iverc 
yet unimpaired.7 His rhaniber was 
fil'.*'! with visitants. B eager to 
cat li *he dictates of exrii^'ienre, 
ar.d u;li.i.)U3 to pay (he tnhutc9 of 
ad ^liration. Caled, the son of the 
viceroy n( Egypt, entered every 
day early and retired* iate. Ho 
was beautiful aod eloquent : Omar 



of twelve eaten 
der months. 
2 Caliph, « a Mi 
hometofi title 
of he^nor. 



3 Terrestrial* 
« worldly, be- 
longing to this 
earth. 



4 \ff\Mty, 8 akc- 
tiveness, nitn- 
biene&s. 

5 Secrecy, t 
closfiilftftice, 
priracy. 

6 Coi'iverse, 9 
discoifrse. 

7.Ui1rmpa:re(!, 
ft not dim In* 
ished 

8 Vi»*4ant8, * 
person* on a 

V>8*t. » 

9. Tributes n 
pavment ma^le . 
in'iickiiowledfj-.. 
ment.-*- 
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edoiircdhis Vfit, and loved hi» do- 
cility. 

4. *< Tell mc/* said Caled, « tbou 
to wlysse voice nations have list* 
enedy and^^liose wisdom is known 
to the extremities of Asia,3 tell me 
Low I may resemble Omar the pru- 
dent. The arts by which thou 
hast gftined power and preserved its 
are to thee no longer necessary or 
useful ; impart4 to me the secret 
of thy conduct, and teach me*the. 
plan upon which thy wisdom has 
Milt thy fortune/' 

5« ««Toung mant*^ said Omar^ 
<< it is of little use to form plans of 
life. When I took my first surveys 
of the world» in my twentieth year, 
having considered the various con- 
ditions of mankind, in the hour of 
solitude, I said thus to myself, lean- 
ing against a cedar6 which spread 
its branches over my bead : * sev- 
enty years are allowed to man ; I 
kaveyet fifty remaining. 

6. Ten years I will ^lot7 to the 
attainment of knowledge, and ten I 
will pass in foreign countries ; I 
•hall be learned, and therefore shall 
be honored ; every city will shout 
at my arrival, and every students 
will solicit my friendship. Twen- 
ty years thus passed, will store my 
^k gnitiA with images, which I shall be 
\ijkusy t/irough the real ^t ia^ ^^ 



3 Ana, t one 
quarter C/t the 
worid. 



4Impflurt,vto 
grant to, Gom- 
mui^cate. 



5 Surrey, • 
look, view, 
prospect. 



6 Cedar » a 
tree e?er|^eea 



7 Allot, V to 
distribute, to 
share out, as* 
sign. 



8 Student, V a 
bookish man, a . 
scholar. 
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10 combining aVid comparing. I 
shall revelf in inexhaustible accu- 
mulations of intellectual riches ; I 
sliall find new pleasures for every . 
moment ; and shall never moi*e be 
weary* of myself. 

7. I will not, however, deviated 
too far from the beaten track of 
life ; hut will try what can be found 
in female dciicacy. 1 will many 
a wife beautiful as the Houries, and 
wise as Zobeide ; with her I wUl 
live twenty years within the sub- 
urbs$ of Bagdat, in every pleasure 
that wealth can purchase, and fancy 
can invent. * I will then retire to a 
rural dwelling ; pass my days in 
obscurity and contemplation ; and 
lip. silently down on the bed of deatlu 
Through my life it shall be my set- 
tled resolution,! that I will never 
depend upon the smile of princes — 
that I will never stand ej^posed to 
the *i*tifices2 of courts ; I will nev- 
er pant for public honors, Hor dis- 
turb my quiet wiih ihe affairs of 
state. Such was my scheme of life, 
which I impressed indeliblyS upon 
my memory.** 

8. ^ The first part of my ensu- 
ing time was to be spent, in search, 
of knowledge* and I know not how 
I was diverted frojn my design. I 
bad no visibfe impediments^ vi\\\i- 



feast with louse 
and air oious, 
ifiierriment .• 

• Weary, a ti*- • 
red, impatient, 
liresoroe. 

2 Deviate, 'v 
to wa iderfrbm 
the right op 
corpmon wa^v 



§ Suburbs, » 
out parts of 4 
city. 



f RcsolutioTijt 
^eterntinatioD, 
courage. 

2 Artifices f 
frauds, strata- 
gems. 



3 in^€\Wy ^fid 
not to be blot- 



ted. 



4Iii9pediin«nts 



out, nor any UD5oVcru^W♦^ i^j^wxtta ^Y^^^i^^»^ 
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6 Empire, « 
an imperial 
power 

7 Judges, 9 



AH'ithin. 1 regarded knowled^c:^ as ^Koowic^^ 
the highest honor, and tUe most en- * ^^" P^.^: 

. *^ 1^ ^ . A I iJeption» skill, 

gaging pleasure ; yet day stole up- sic^,aintance, 
on day, and month glided after cognizance in- 
month, till I found that seven yeai-s formation, 
ofthe fii-st teil had vanished, and 
left mUhing behind thera, 

9. I now pospuneds my purpose y>«r/pu?off, 
of travelling ; forwhy^ihouid I go <ieUi,v^d. 
abroad, wliile so much remained to 

be learned at home i I immured 
myself for four years, and studied 
the laws of Uie empire.*^ The fame 
of my skill reached the judges ;7 I 
was found able to speak upon doubt- 
ful questions ; And was commanded •pewan's who 
to stand at the footstools of theca- Preside in « 
liph. 1 was heanl with attention ; I 
was consulted ^ith confidence: and 
the love of praise fastened on my 
heart." 

10. *^ I still wished to see distant 
countries ;9 listened with rapture 
to the relations of travellers;} and 
resolved some time to ask my dis- 
mission, that I flftight feast my soul 
with novelty : but my presence 
was always necessary ; and the 
stream of busine.ss£ hurried me a- 
long. Sometimes I was afraid lest 
I should be charged with ingrati- 
tu:!« :(:, but I still proposed to travel, 
an,} tiierefore would not confine my- 

seJfby marriage," 
n. In n\y fiftielb yv:W, \\ie\5pA 



court. 
8 Footstool, 
place to put th£ 
feet. 



8% 



9 Countries, « 
tracts of f and, 
rural parts 

f Travellers, 
9 persons who 
travel. 



2 Business, t 
manner of em- 
ployment 

? ln.crratit«de,* 
UDthankfu ineis9 
upgratcful he* 
haVlour. 
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Co.suspert that the time of travel - 
ling was past ; and thought it hest 
to iaj hold on thi3 felicity yet in my 
power, and indiirije mysrJt* in do- 
mestics pletisares. l^ut at fifty no 
uiau easily finds a woman bcantif'al 
as the Kotit ics* and wise as Zobei- 
do, f iiKpuired and rep*rtedf dm- 
fiulted und deliberated,4 till the six- 
ty second year made me ashaniod 
of wishlni; t» nnuTy. i liad now 
tiothingieft but retirement :5 and 
torretirci-nentl never fonnd atime, 
till di.i'jaso forced me from puMie 
cmplovment/' 

12. *« Such wa^uiy scheme, and 
su^h has been its consequences. 
With an insatiableGthxret for knowl- 
edge, I triOed away the years of im- 
liLovemout with a restless desire of 
seeing difT'rent couiitriesv I have al- 
ways resided in the same ciry ; with 
the hijiyhpst exi»cctati5on7 of ef»nnu- 
bial8 felicity, I hav^ lived unm^r- 
ried : and wilh nnalterable resolu- 
tions of coi;templativ''e retiremcitt,* 
I am j<oin.fi; to die within the walls 
ofBagdat^' 



5 Domestic, a 
ho longing to a 
house, prirate 

4 DeKbci-H' ci$. 
part consultcdf 
advised.' 



5 Retirement, 
9 a private a- 
bed* or Wuy of 
life. 



6 Insatiable, a 
not*tobe satis- 
tied. 



7 Expectation 
a looking: oc 
wai ling" for 

8 C</nnubial, 4 
relating to 
marriar^^e. 



Scale of Beings. 

j^ Conleui^»la. 

/. T/iough there la a ^v.^l^..v\ ^^^^2^^:^^^^ 
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material world ; by which I mean 
that systems of bodies, into which 
nature has «o curtouslyS wrought 
the mass of dead matter, with the 
several relations that those bodies 
bear to one another ; there is still, 
methinks, something more wonder- 
ful and surprising, in contempla- 
ti6ns4 on the world of life: by 
which I understand, all those ani- 
mals with which every part of the 
universe is furnislied. The mate- 
rials world is pnly the shell of the 
universe : the world of life are its 
inhabitants. 

2. If we consider those parts of 
the material world, which lie near- 
est to us, and are therefore subject 
to our observations and enquiries^ 
it is amazing to consider the in- 
finity* of animals with which it 
is stocked. Every part of the mat- 
ter is peopled 2 eve.ry green leaf 
swarmsf with inhabitants. 

3. There is scarcely a single hu- 
mor in the body of a man, or any 
other animal, in which our glasses 
do not discover myriads6 of living 
creatures. We find even in the 
most solid bodies, as in marble it- 
self, innumerable cellf=i7' and cavi- 
ties, which are crowded with such 
iffipcrceptihle inliabitants, as are 
lo Jif tie for tUo naked cye^ \.o Otvti- 



3 Syfltem, • me 
thod, scheme. 
3 Curiously, ai 
exactly, ele- 
gantly. 



4 Contempla- 
tion, s study, 
meditation. 



5 Material, a 
corporeal, im- 
portant. 



• Infinity, ein 
finite number^ 
immensity. 

f Swarm, v to 
crowd, throng^0 
abound. 



6 Myriad, « 
the nu.nher 
ten millions. 

7 Cells s smal 
cavities, hoUoir 
places. 
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Ot the other hand, if we look in- 
to the more bulky parts of nature^ 
we see the seas^d lakesf and rivers, 
teeming with numberless kinds of 
living creatures. We find every 
mountains and marsh, wilderness 
and wood, plentifully stocked with 
birds and beasts ; and every part 
of matter affording proper necessa- 
ries and conveniences, for the live- 
lihood of multitudes which inhabits 
it. 

5. Tlie author of the <« plurali- 
ty4 of worlds," draws a very good 
Argument from this consideration, 
for the peopling of every planet ;5 
as indeed it seems very probable, 
from the analogy6 of reason, that 
if no part of matter, with which 
we are arqumutcd, lies waste and 
iiselessy those great bodies which 
arc at such a dtst^ince from us, are 
Rot descrtr and unpeopled ; but 
rather that they are furnished with 
beinujs adapted to their respective 
situat»o)is. 

6. Existenp.c8 is a blessing to 
those beings only whirli arc en- 
dowed with pvTce|)Mon ? and is in a 
manner thrown away npon dead 
matter, any furtlier than as it is 
subservient t(i beings wtiirfa are 
conscio!is9 of their existence. Ac 
corJ/ri-^-Zy, we find Irotw U\<6 \^c>.^\q^ 
which ins under our o\is?vst^^vA^ 



8 3e«9, a o- 
ceans, water op 
posed ti> land. 

t Lakes, • ' 
large bodies el 
water. 

2 Mountain, $ 
a krge luIT. 



Slnhabit, V to 
dwell to livem 



4 Plurality, s 
number njore 
than one« 

5 Planet, ff a 
wandering star. 

6 Analeg>', * 
relation, re- 
semblance, 
propoitioa. 



7 Desert a ba 
litary wildaess 



8 r*x>terce, t 
state of bein;^-. 



9Cons<i;ous^ja 



m 



tbat matter is only made as Che 
basis and support of animals ; aad 
that tbere Is no more of the one 
than what is necessary for the ex- 
istence of the otheF. 

r* Infinite Goodness is of so com- 
municatiye'i^ a nature, that it seems 
to delight ift conferring existence 
upon every degree of perceptive be- 
ing. As this is a speculation, which 
I hare often pursued with great 

{deasure to myself, I shall enlarge 
arther upon it, by considering^. 2 Considering 
that part of the scale of beings, j&^.r* examining 
which comes within our knowledge. - 

8. There are some living crea- 
tures, which are raised but just a- 
bove dead matter. To mention on- 
ly that speciesSof shell fish, which 
is formed in the fashion of a cone ; 
that grows to the surface of several 
rocks ^ and immediately dies on 
being severed4 from the place 
i^^here it grew. There are many 
-other creatures but one remove 
from these, which bavc no other 
sense than that of fcelii^g and 
taste. 

9. Others have an additional one 
of hearing; others of smell;* and 
others of sight. It is wonderful 
to observe, by what a gradual pro- 
gress the world of life advances 
through a prodigious \av*ve\.^ ^'i 

■ Wj bofove a crcatare Vs^vivtcv^A. 



• Commuj'icft- 
tive, a free, re a 
dy toifDpait, . 
opeu. 



tiiinVing u^on 
with cure, 
thinkir.g nva- 
torely. 

3 Species f a 
class of natufe. 



4 Severed, 
part cut oft* 
separated. 



• Smell, « the 
power or act 9X 
smelling, 8cen\> 
order. 
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tliat is complcfc in all its senses 5*5 5 Senses, • fa* 
and even among tliese there is such cervire^^^ *^' 
a different degree of perfection, in ^^^"^^• 
the sense which one animal enjoys 
beyond what appears in another, 
thiit though the sense in different 
animals:}: is distinguished by the 
common denomination, it seems al-^ 
most of a diSerent nature. 

10. If after this, we look in^ 
the several inward perfections of 
cunning and sagacity ,6 or what we 
generally call instinct, we find them 
rising, la the same manner, imper- 
ceptibly one a&bvc* another ; and 
receiving additional improvements7 
according to the species in which 
they are implanted. This progress 
in nature is so very graduates that 
the most perfect of an inferior spe- 
cies, comes very near to the most 
imperfect of that which is immedi- 
ately above it. 

11; The cxuberanlQ and over- 
flowing goodness of the Supreme 
Being, whose mercy extendsf to ail 
his works, i» plainly seen, as I 
have before hinted in his haviu^o; 
made so very little matter, at least 
what falls within our knowledge, 
that does not swarm with life. Nor 
is his goodness less seen in the di- 
versity than in the multitude^ ^^C a VVt^'^xxsiJv* 
living cveaturcH. Had lie \i\!i4^\iwV. *^ ^^^^'^%^^2 
one speciea q£ anlmalsi houq qI ^^'^^ 



beings u ith of- 
g-uiuzcd bodiea- 
en dewed with 
life, sensation 
&'spontar.eoa3 
motion. 

6Sagacity, s^ 
quickness o/ ^ 
bccnt, acute- 
ncss of di&cove*. 

7 Improve- 
ments, 9 ad- 
vancements. 

8 Gradual, a 
proceeding by 
degrees. * 



9 Exubemrii',,^* 
(/ supeifiuous/ 

f Ex lends v 
strcickes o\4t- 
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soc 



the act of crei 
ting 
5 ClisLsm» • .» 
cleft, gap. 



the rest wotild bare enjoyed the 
happinoBsi of existence: be has 3 Specified, 
thevefort^ spec ifirdS in his creation4 ^^,^^^^ 
evff ry degree of life, every capaci- 4. creation, • 
tjr of being. 

12. The whole rbasmfl of nature 
from a plant to a man is tilled up 
Yiith divers kinds of creatuves, 
risii:|2f one after an-tlier by such 
a |2:c!it!e and easy asrent, that the 
lit'le transitions and deviations 
from one spjTirs to another, are 
alrnost insensible. This intermedi- 
ate spnce is so well husbarfded and 
nianai^od, thattbere U srarfely a 
degree of ptMxeptian,G which iloes 
not app»*nr in st)ine one part of the 
Wijrld of life. la tlic goodness or 
til' wisdom of the Divine String, 
more raauife»tcd in this his procecd- 

13. There IS a consequence, be- 
siil'^s tliose 1 have already mention- 
ed, wliich si'cms very naturally de- 
dn. ibh-7 from the fon^going consid- 
criiti(Mi8. If the scale of being ri- 
ses by such a r;^gular progress, so 
h',^b its man, we may, by parity 
of reason, suppose that it still pro- 
ceeds gj'rid, sally through those bo- 
iugs w'Mcb arc of a superior na- 



6Prccept5oT 
« the power c 
perceiTing", ci 
sciousncHSy 
notion, idea. 



7 Deducible, 
wba^ may be 
inferred by 
reason. 



tureS to him ; since there is infi- 
liiteiy greater spare aud room for 
■ d iahvciit degrees of yiev^cW^WnV 
'■■i^^cD (he Bi'inem^ Ti«\v!6 >2^^^ 



8 "N'ature, « 



fiOf 



mail} than betv^e«n man an<! the 
most despicable insect. 

14. In this giH'ttt system of be- 
ing, there is no creature sto won- 
derful in its nature* and which so 
miirh deserves our particular atten- 
tion^ as man; who 6lls up the mid- 
dle space between the animal and 
intetlQctnal nature ;the visible,^ and 
invisihieS worHl ; and v ho is that 
Hnk in the chain of bein.s:s« which 
forms the connexion bitweeu both. 

1 5. So that he, who in one res- 
pect, is associated with angels and 
arch ange1s,4 may look upon a be- 
ing of infinite perfection as his fa- 
ther, and the highest order of spir* 
its as his brethren, may in another 
respect say, to «<corniptifln, thou 
art my father, and to the worm, 
thou ai't my mother and my sister.* 



t Attention, t 
heed, the act of 
attending. 

2 Visible, a 
may be seen. 

3 Invisible a 
cannot be seen. 



4 Arcliang'elfi, 
« the chitf an- 
g&ls in heavea. 



Picture of a Good Man. 

Some angel gnidc my peiYcil, while I draM^' 
What nothing l^^ssthan angel can exceed« 
A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like diiips at sea, while in, above the world. 

With aspect mitd^^ and elevated eye» 
Bi'hold him seated on a mount serene^ 
Alfoye tlie fogg of senfte, and \v2Lsa\^\\*?^ ?X.^T\fii \ 
AU the Usu:k cares aiul tumu\U ot v.\\YS^\Vte^ 
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Like harmlC'as t!iuii<lc!*S9 breaking at his fecf^ 

Kxrite his pitv» not impair bis peace. 

IliarlU's |i;enuuie sons, lite sceptered and the slavef 

A mingled mob f a wand'ring het*d ! he sees. 

Bewildered in tlio vale ; in all nniike! 

HisfuH reverse in all ! What higher praise t 

^Yhat stronger dei&onstrations of the right ? 

The present all their cares ; the ftituri; liis; 
When public welfare calls private want. 
They give to fame ; his bountj he conceals; 
Their virtues varnish nature; his exalt. 
Mankind^s esteem they court; and he his own^ 
Theirs the wild chase of false felicities f 
U is the composed possesstoTi of the true. 
Alike throughBTit is liis consistent prece^ 
Alt of one colour, and even thread ; 
While party coloured shreds of happkiess, 
With hideons gaps between^ patch up for thenr 
A mad man's robe ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, aud shows their naked »e6s» 

He sees withothereyes^than theirs >• where they 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity ; 
What makes them only smile^ makes him adore. 
Whc*.re they see mountains, he but atoms sees | 
All empire i» his balance weighs a grain. 
They things terrestrial wof*ship as divine: 
His hopes immortnl blow them by, as dust» 
That dims ir.s sight, and shtu'tens his survey^ 
Which longs in infi<iite, to lose all bound. 
Titles and honors (if they prove his fate) 
Ue iays aside to fiwA l\\s dl^wUy ; 
■No d ignity they fit\4 \\\ ^v\«^\\\.\\««v\«*. 



jnan*s real giory,) proud of an eclipse^ 

Himself too ntticb lie pr izes to be proud ; . 

And nothing tbinks so great in maii, aB man. 

Too dear be hoWs hisintVcst to neglect 

Another's wc^lfare^ or his right invade ; 

Their ini'rasty like a iinn lives on prey. 

They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven. 

Nor stoops to think bis injurer his Toe : 

Ifoughtf but what wounds his virtue, wounds his 

peace. 
A covei^d heart their character d< fends ; 
A c'over'd heart denies hiin halt his praise. 
With nakedness his innoconee agrees ! 
While their broad foliage testif1i-s their fall ! 
Their no joys cnd» where hh full feast begins. 
Hi^ joys create, theirs iuurfl-M'. fa' juv bliss. 
To triumph in existence, ?iis 5»li»»i" ; 
And his alone triumph miiy lo tiiii.k 
His tt'ue existence is not yet b- gi»t„ 
Hi « gloriotis course was, yestc- •! \v. complete ; 
Death then was welcome ; yet hte still i«-*».v;et. 

YOUNG. 



Qde to Content 

Q TROV, the nymph with placid eye ! . 
seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temp* rate vow ! 
Not all the storms that shako the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon at.Mil, 

And smooth the unaltered brow. 



n come, In simplest vest array'd* ^ 
With all thy sober cheer dispiay'd^ 

To bl«»BS roy lonKinj* sight; 
Thy mien conif>o8*cl thy even pacff 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace^ 

And chaste subdu'd deligtit* 

No more by varying passions beat^ 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To fli)d thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky^ 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues dwell. 

Simplicity in attic vest, 

And innocence with candtd breas^ 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And hope who points to distant years^ 
Fair op'ning tiirough this vale of tears^ 

A vista to the sky. 

There health, thro' whose calm bosom glito 
The temperate joys in eventide^ 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And patience there, tby sister meekf 
Presents her mild, unvarying cheek. 

To meet the offered blow. 

Ber influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage. 

With settled smiles to meet ; 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
HebowM his meek submissive head^ 

And kiss'dtby aaiut^d U^U 



.^ 



But thou, nymph retired and coyf 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ; 
The lowliest children of the ground* 
M0SS5 rose and violet blossoin rounds 

And lilly of the vale. 

say what soft firopitions^^ hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power. 

And court thy gentle sway ? 
When;autuain friendly to the niusep 
Shall thy own noblest tints difniset 

And shed thy milder ray ? 

When eve, her dewy starbeneath^ 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe^ 

And every storm is laid ? 
If such an hour was e'er thy choicey 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice. 

Low whisp'ring through the shade. 



BIXBAVUK 



VtrtuBf when deeply roottd^ is ital 

subject to the it^innce of 

fortune. 

1. The city of Sidon having sur- 
rendered to Alexander, he order- 
ed f one HepheBtion to bestow the ^OHLertd^mn 
crown on him whom the Sidonl- ^S^dtS? 
ans should think most worthy of i^ ^^^ 
that honor. Hepbestion being at 
ttat time resident ^th t^o ^ck^h^ 
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men of <)isbinctitin» oBoreil tiiem 
the kin.s;(1om—- but tbey refused it, 
telliiii? him that it was contrary 
to admits any one to thatlionor^ 
who was not of the royal family. 

2. He then, having expressed his 
Admiration of their disinterested 
spirit, desired them to name one 
of the royal race, wtio migJit re- 
niembt r that he rereivcdS the crown 
throu^^h their hands. Overlooking 
many who would have been an^bi- 
tious of this high honor, they made 
choice of Abdolonymus, whose sin- 
gular merit had rendered him con- 
spicuous, even in the vale of obscu- 
rity .4 Though remotely related 
to the royal family, a series of mis- 
fortunes had reduced him to the ne- 
cessity of cultivuting a garden, 
for a small stipend,5 iu the sub- 

' urbs6 of the city. 

3, While Abdolonymus was bu- 
sily employed in weeding his gar- 
din. the two friends of Hcphestion, 
bearing in tbeir hands the ensigns 
of royalty approached him and sa- 
luted him king.7 They informed 
him that Alexander had appointed 
him to tliat ^otfi.e: and required 
bim immediateiy to exchange his 
rustic garbs and utensils of hus- 
bandry, for the regal robe and scep- 
$*e.9 At the same tiaie ilieyad- 



low, t^ suiOTei^ 



ioonisbed hm$ %Ueii Vi^ Ai^^4 \^^ vvb.^ 



enter. 



"3 Received, - 
part generally 
accepted 



4 Obscurity, t, 
darkness. 



5 Stipend, * a 
settled pay, a 
s^ilary 

6 Suburbs, s 
out parts of .a 
otty. 



7 Kin^. 8 a mt- 
preme govern- 
or. 

a Garb» t 
clothes, dress. 

9 Sceptre » a 
royal ensigrn 
c^x'tied in the 
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seated on the throne, and have ana* 
tion in. his power, not to forget the 
humble condition froui which he 
had been raised. 

4. All this, at the first, appeared 
to Abdoionyinus as an illusion:^ of 
tbe fancy, or an insult offered to 
his poverty. He requested thqm 
not to trouble -him farther with 
their impertinent^ jests : and to 
find some other way of amusing 
themselves, which might leave him 
in the peaceable cinjf>yment. of bis 
obscure habitation. 3 At lengthi^ 
however, Ihey convinced him, that 
ttiey were serious in thfir proposal; 
and prevailed upon him to accept 
the regal offiif-e, and accompany 
tiiem to the palace.4 

5. No sooner was he,, in posses- 
sion of the govern ment,5 than 
pride and envy created him ene- 
mies ; who whispered their mur- 
murs in every place, till at leitgtb 
they reached6 the ears of Alexan.- 
der, he commanded the new elected 
prince to be sent for 5 and inquired 
of him, with what temper of mind 
he had borne his poverty. 

6. 'Would to heaven,' replied. 
Abdolonymus, 'that I may be able 
to brar my crown with equal mode- 
ration : 7 for .when I possessed Ut- 
tle, I wfinted nothing: tt^cs^'. \\:^t\(l^ 

^applied mo with whatever V ?^ 



4 Illusion, i 
false show, . 
counterfeit ap* 
pearahce. 



2 fmpertment 
8 saucy, ridicu- 
lous. 



3 Habitation, f 
a place of a- 
bodc. 



4 Palafe<?, 8 a 
royal house. 

5 Government 
8 executive 
power. 



6 Reached. ; 
/>«rf extended 
penetrated, ta- 
ken in hand." 
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a mind Free fpotn self reproach|3 SUeproach, t 

and I have an honest fame. Z^^^"^^' ^^'^' 

nty. 



Singultr Mvevtures n^ Oeneral 
Futnam. 



1. When General Putnam first 
moved to Pomfret, in Connecticut.^ 
in the year 1739, the country was 
new & much infested with w,olves.2 
Great havocs was made among the 
sheep by a sl^e wolf^ which with her 
annual whelps, had for several. 
years continued in that vicinity .--i 
The youn,^ ones were commonly 
destroyed by the vigilance4 of the 
hunters; buttiie old one was too 
sagaciousS to be ensnared by them, 

2. This wolf at leuji^th, became 
such an intolerable nuisancers that 
Mr. Putnam entered into a combi- 
iiationZ with hve of his neighbors, 
to hunt alternately until they could 
destroy her. Two, by rotation. 8 
were to be constantly in pursuit. It 
was known, that havi)jg lost the 
toes IVom one foot, by a steel trap, 
slje made one track shorter than 
the other. 

3. By this vestij^o^O the pursu- 
er's /eroifnized, in a l\9;l\t aunw the 

ronto of thfs pernlcv^uH ^w\w\^\. — 
jsj^-.v,^ followed lier to Ci^tvw^^^v 



4 Conneclicut 
9 one 6f the 
United States; 

2 Wolves, » 
rapacious aiu^- 
mals 

3 Havoc, g 
ruin, waste. 



4Vi^lancc, » 
watchfulness, 
giiard. 

5Jsagacious, « 
quick of scent, 
or thought. 

6 Nuisance, « 
something nox- 
ious. 

7 Combination 
s association. 
Con -piracy 

8 Rotation, n 
a whirling 
round. 



9 Vestige, i 






sir 



Qut river, and found- she bad turn- 
ed bark in a direct course towards 
Pomfret, they immediately return- 
ed, and by ten o^clock the next 
morning the blood-hounds had driv- 
en her into a den, 9 about th»'ee miles 
distant froiii the house of Mr. Put- 
nam. 

4. The people soon ' collected 
with dogs, guns, straw, fire and sul- 
phur, to attack the common enemy. 
With this apparatu8,3 several un- 
successful efforts were made to 
force her from the den. The hounds, 
came back badly wounded, and re- 
fused to return. The smoke of 
blazing straw had no effect. Nor 
did the fumes4 of burnt brimstone, 
with w^hich the cavernS was filled, 
compel her to quit her retirement. 

5. \Tearicd with such fruitless at- 
tempts6 (which had brou,<ht the 
time to ten o'clock at night) Mr. 
Putnam tried once more to make 
his dog enter, but in vain ; he pro- 
posed to his negro man to go down 
into the cavern and shoot the w(»lf. 
The negro decli led the hazardousZ 
service. 

6. Then it was that their master, 
angry at the disappointment,8 and 
declaring that he was ashamc d of 
having a coward in his family, re- 
solved liimseir to destroy V\m K^v^- ^^^^^^'x^^^- 

€ious9 bcsist, lest sUe a\i\>v\Oi ii^c.vj^ ^>i?i/ 



2 Den, t a cavo 
for beasta. 



3 Apparatus, t 
furnitui'e show 
loois. 



4 Fumes. « 
pas*«'ons,smoke 
vapors. 

5 avjern. « a 
hoUov^ place in 
the ground 

6 Attempts, » 
a' lacks, endea-* 
vors. 



7 Hazardous, 
a dangerousr 



8 Disappoint- 
ment, s dt'fcat 
of hopes, balk, 
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(litottgb dome unknown fissurcf of 
l^e rock. 

r. His neighbors strongly re- 
monstrated^ against the perilous 
^terprise ;3 but be, knowing that 
wild animals were intimidated bj 
fire, aod bavkig provided several 
atrips of birch bark, the only com- 
l^ttstible material which he could ob- 
iq,in, which woohl afford light in 
this deep and darksome . cave, pre- 
jpared for his descent. ^: 

8. Having acordingly divested 
himself of bis coat and waistcoat, 
and having a long rope fastened a- 
round his legs, by which he might 
be pulled bark at a concerted sig- 
nal,4 he entered, head foremost, 
with the blazing torch in his hand. 

9. having gropedS his passage 
, till he came to a horizontal part of 

tlie dm, the most terrifying dark- 
ness appeared in front of the dim 
circle oflight afforded by his torch. 
It was silent as the house of death. 
None but monsters of the desert 
had ever before explored this soli- 
tary mansionG of horror. 

10. He cautiously proceeding on- 
ward came to an ascent ; which he 
slowly mounted on his hands and 
knees until he discovered the glar- 
ing eye-balls of the wolf, who was 

sitting Ht the extrcmit:y7 ^? ^\^^ 
ckvern.—SUvtled at thea^sVvt ^l 



f Kssufe««a 
narrow chafing 
ft cleft. 

2 Remonstrft- 
ted, part shewn 
by strong rea^ 
sond/ 

3 Bitfetprize, 
«hazairdousu.n* 
dertaking. 



4 Sign4, .9 a 
sign that giv0^ 

notice 

5 G roped* /»rt4? 
searched by 
ftthn^ in the 
dj^rk. 



6 Man sion, ^ 
ft large houfie. 






I 
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firb^ i9i1ie gnash^dB her teeth and 
gave a sullen growl. 

11. As soon as he liad nii^de 
the rtecessary discovery he kicked 
tlie rope as a signal for pulling 
him out. The people at the 
liiouth of the den, who had listened 
with painful anxiety, hearing the 
growling of the wolf, and suppos- 
ing their friend to be in the i^gigt 
iminentf danger, drew hkn forth 
with such cclerityS that he was 
stripped of his clothes and severely 
bruised. * 

12- After he had adjusted his 
'clothes and loaded his gun with 
nine bucksiiot, holding his torch in 
one hand and t)ie musket3 in the 
Other, he descended a second tiqne. 
"When he drew nearer than befoi*e, 
the wolf assuming a still more fierce 
and tf^rrible appear8nce4 howlingy 
Tolling her eyes, snapping her teeth 
and dropping her heao between her 
legs, was evidently in the attitude 
•and on the point of springing ajt*. 
him. 

13. At tills critical instant, he 
levelled and fired at her head. — 
StunnedS with the shock, and suffo- 
cated6 with the smoke, lie immedi- 
ately found himself drawn out of 
♦j^ecave. Bi;t having refreshed 
j^maeie and j^rp^iitt^d \^^ ^m^Vj^ 



part ^ruQfid & 
rage. 



a impendiii^, 
threatening. 

2 Celerity,^ 
8wiftness,spe< 



3 Musket, ^ 
soldier^s ^un. 



4 AppetrancJ 
8 entrance, re 
s#nblaiide)^ 
show. 



5Sf^ined,/>| 
madcfien sel« 

6 S»irccate( 
pari ch^ I'ktd 
iltifled^^ 



^0 



p) dissfpate^T lie went down tbe 
third time. 

14. Once more he came within 
sight of the wolf, who apjjiearing 
very pa8sive,8 he applied the torch 
to her nose ; and fierceiving her 
dead, he took hold of her ears, and 
then kicking the rope rstiil tied 
round his legs) the people above* 
Witb no small eCii]tation59 dragged 
fhem botb oat together. 



7 BisaiYiale, fj 

to.8cattereicciy 
whfere, tt> <^ 
perse. 

8 Passive, a 
suiTerini^, not 
opposing, sub- 
missive, Qtit ac- 
ting. 

9 Exultatiqn, 
triumplL 



friendships 

F^iENDSfliiPy peculiar boonofheav% 
The noblemind's delight and pride^ 

To men and angels only giv'n* 

To all the lower world deny'd. 

»*■ 
While love, unknown among the blest. 

Parent of thousand wild desires. 
The savage and the human breast 

Torments alike, with raging fires. . 

With bright, but oft destructive gleanij^ 
Alike o^er all his lightnings fly, ' 

The lambent glories only beam 

Around the favorites of the sky. 

Thy ga!ille flows of guiltless joys, 

Oi) fools and villains ne'er descend, 

In v^i'' Fnr ihoe the tyrawt ^\?^\^^ 



A 



^^t'/rs 



a l;.ai'icv iov vv UVcw^* 



Birccti'ess of the brave and just, 

O guide tts through life's (f^rksoiM Way-l ^^ 
And let the tortures of mistrust, 

On selfish bosoms only prejr. 

Nor shall tbine ardours cease to gloWf 

When souls to peaceful climes remove : 

liVhat rais'd our virtue here below** 
Shall aid our happiness above. ^ 



On Earljf Etsing. .** 

How foolish they who lengthen nighty 
And slumber in the morning lighi I 
How sweet, at early morning's rise, 
To view the ijlories of the skies. 
And mark with curious eye the sun 
Prepare his radiant course to run * 
Its fairest form then nature wears. 
And clad in brightest green appears* 
The sprightly lark, with artlesF lay. 
Proclaims the entrance of the day. 
How sweet to breathe the gale's perfume^ 
And feast the eyes with nature's bloopni 
Along the dewy lawn to rove. 
And hear the music of the grove ! 
Nor you, ye delicate and fair, 
Neglect to taste the morning air ; 
This will your nerves with vigor brace^ 
Improve and heighten e\ery grace ; .. 
Add to your breath a rich perfume \ y 
And tojroiiv cbeeks a fairer lAoi>tDL \ 



With lustre teach your eyes t^ l^low^ 
Ahd health aad cbeepfuliii&as bestow* 



* 3llc mnler's Day. 

"Wbbn rVBgrng storips deform tlie ait. 

And clouds and snow descend.; 
And the wide^hindscape, bright ami fairy 

No deepened coloui*s blend ; 

WUenVifing frost rides on the wind. 
Bleak. from the north and east^ 

And wealtn is at Its ease reclined ^ 
Prepar'd to laugh and feast J ,. 

"When the poor trav'^ller treads the pkih^ 

All dubious of his way. 
And crawls with night-iurrcasing paii^. 

And dreads the parting day ; 

t^hen poverty in Tile attire. 

Shrinks from the biting h]as|» 

<)r hovers o'er tht* p^£r«ny fii*e, 
And fears it will not last ; 

When the fond mother hngs her chil'd 

Still closer to her breast ; 
And the poor infant, frost beguirdt 

Scarce feels that it isprest j-** 

Then let your bounteous hand extend 

Its blessings to the poor ; 
j^9f spurn the wrelcW^'^VxX^AV^^VsA 

AH suppliant al 5o>xt vVisiiJv^ "^^^ 
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Extract from the oration of Tliomak. 

. Daxve s, Esq. delivered at Bps-^ ' 

toup July 4, 17S7» 

1. THAT educationf is one of 
the deepest princ ipiea at* independ- 
ence's need not be I^ored in this 
assembly. In arbitrary govern- 
ments^S where the people neitlier 
make the law nor choose those who 
legislate, the more ignorance 4;he 
more peace. 

2. Birt in a government where 
tlie people fill all the branches of 

' the soverdgnty> intelligences is th« 
life of liberty. 6 An American 
would resent his being denied the 
use of his musket.} but he would de- 
prive himself of a fltroifger safe- 
guard if he should want that learn- 
ing which is necessary to a knowl- 
edge of his constitution. r 

3. It is easy to see that our agra- 
rians law and the law of education 

. were calculated to nisike republi- 
cans ;9 to .make men. :Servitiide 
could never long consist with the 
habits of suGb citizens. Enlight- 
ened minds and virtuous manners 
lead to the gates of glory. The 
sentiment of independence must 
have been connaturalf in the bo- 
60.1119 of. Ame^ricans ; and sooner or 
Uter, mmt have l^lared ou* Vslo 

p^bIic action:. 



1 Gduc&tlnii, t ' 
tbeliistructitijti 
of cTiildreiv. ^ 

2 Indepen- 
dence, *«x- 
^ipptioii from 
control. 

3 Govv^'mmen^ 
t AxecutiTC 
power. 



5 Iritcflllgfencft 
9 commerce of 
information. 

^ Liberty, •• 
freedom, leatie* 
'privilege.. 



7 Ct>nfttituti(in. 
atorm of gov- 
ernment. 

8 Agrarian, ^ 
belonging to 
the fields 

9 Republican. 
• a common- 
wealth's rnaii^ 



f ConiiatiiraI;» 
I suitable ^{^t^ 



r 
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4. Independcrnce fits the soul of 
her residiiice for every noble en- 
terprise2of liunianity and greatness. 
Her radiant smile lights up celestial 
ardor in poets and orators, who 
sound her praises through all ages ; 
in legislatorsd and philosophers^ 
wlio fabricate wise and happy gov- 
ernments as dedications to her farae^ 
XI patriQ.84 and heroes, who shed 
their lives in sacrificed to her di- 
^inity• 

5. At this idea, do not our minds 
swell with the memory of those 
whosegodlike virtues have founded 
her most magnificent tcmplcG in A- 
inerica ? It is easy for us to msiin- 
tain her doctrine, at this late day, 
whon there is hut one party on the 
subject, an immense people. But 
what tribute? shall we bestow, what 
sacred psean shall we raise over the 
tombs of those who dared, in the 
face of unrivalled power and within 
the* reach of majesty, to blow the 
blast of freedoms throughout a sub- 
ject continent, ^ 

6. Nor did those brave country* 
menof ours only express the emo- 
tions of glory , the nature of their 

principles inspiredQ them with the 

power of practice ; and they offer- iafusioA. 

ed their bosoms to the «\v?i^\a c^^V^^l- ^^y!^ij^^4^^' 

tie. Bunker's av/tv\\ \uouw\.\^ ^^^ ^l-^vSv^'^^'^ 

capacious uvn\oi tVievr ei^V^^ \ >^>>^» ^^^^ 



2 Enterprise, 
» a hazardous 
undertakir g. 



3Legislator«.« 
one who mak^s 
laws for a conl- 
munity 

4 Patriots, f 
lovers of their 
country. 

5 Sacrifice, » 
any thing offer- 
ed or destroyed 

6 Temple, s a 
church, side qf 
tlie licad. 



7 Tribute, 9. 
payment made 
in acknowledge 
ment 



6 Freedom, t 
lil^M), privi- 



'9ln«^iiSld, 
pari animated 
bVstkperfiiitursLl 



5^5 

the flaming bounds <)f the universe 
could not limit tiie flight of ttTeit* 
minds. '"* 

7. Th^ey fled to'^je union of kin- 
dred souls ; and iliose who fell at 
the streights of Thermopylae^ and 
those who bled on the htights of 
Cha.lestown, now reap congenial^ I^S^ 
joys in the fields of the blessed, same nkure. 



ExtracVfrom Dr. Belkvap-s address 
totht iv habit ants of MW' ham p- 
/ shire at the close of his his- 
tory of that state. 

CITIZENS or NEW HAMPSITIRE, 

1. HAyiNG spent above twenly 
yeai'S of n^y li/e with yoii, and pass- 
ed through var^ousf scenes of ptace J Parlous, s 
and war within t^iat time; being ?e,^eT 
personally acqnainted2 with many 2Acqnaintecl> 
of you, both ii) your public and pri- /'arrinformed. 
yate rharartrrs ; and havinc an "^^^efamniar. 

, , . ^' X ^ ® 3 Promote, ?» 

earnest oesire to promotes your to forward, ad, 
true interf^t^ I trust* you will not vancc. 
think iii6j|i|together unqiiaHRid to 
give you a few hints by way of^ad- 
vice. ■ 

9U You are certainly a rising 
state ; your numbers arc rapidly 
increasinji;' ; and your \m\\Qr\Awc^ 
ih the politicBl scale ^ill W wi^- 
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9. A few neighbors, joined to- 
gether ill setting up a libraryf and 
placing it under the care of some 
suitable person, with a very few 
regulationSf tt> prevent carelessness 
and waste, may render the most es- 
sential service to theamelves and to 
therommunity.:£ ' 

10. Books may be much better 
preservedS in this way, than if they 
belongejjto individuals ; and there 
is an ^vantage in the social inter- 
coui'SWif persons who have read the 
same books, by their conversing on 
the siihjects which have pcc«rred4 
in their reading, and conrmunica- 
t'ln^j; tiieir obsci-vations one to an- 
otlier. »^ 

1 1. From this mutual lntfrcoui'sc5 
another advantage may arise; for 
tilt'- persons who aretlius associated 
may not only acquire, but originate 
knowledge. By siudying nature 
and the sciences; by practising arts 
agriculture and manufactures, at 
the same time that they improve 
th( ir minds in reading, they may be 
led to discoveries, and improve- 
ments, original and beneficial; and 
being already fohned into society, 
they may cTiffiiseG their knowledge, 
ripen their plans, correct their mis- 
takes, and promote the cause of sri- 

etirt' and humanity m^'NW^ c.^m\- 

cferabie degree.. 



f Libraty, »a 
collection of 
bookb. 



2 Cotnmunity 
» society. 

3 Preserved, 
part saved de- 
fended* 



4 Occurred, 
pai^ came to 
memory. 



5 Intercoursei 
8 commerce/ 
communication 



6 Diffuse, 1)^6 
pour out, to 
scatter. 
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12. Thoboolr nf nature is always 
op<'ii to our view, and we may stu- 
dy it at our leisure. *• 'Tis eider 
scriiiture,7 writ by God's own 
hand," Tlic earth, the air, the 
seas,' tht* rivers, the mountains, tlie 
ro{ ks, tke caverns, tlie animal and 
veji^e-ahleS trH)'»s are frH^i.t^ht with 
insi ruction. .. Nature is m\t half ex- 
plored ; and in what is partly known 
there are ma!»y mysteries, which 
time, ohservacioii and experience 
luust uiilVl(i.9 

13. Every s>ciar!ihrary, amone^ 
other book-^, shuuld he f;{rnij?hf d 
Willi thn^v' of nfitU'Hl phih)So|»hv, 
bt)ianytf z )-')!04;'y.2 rhy .iM.'y3 
lin han»iv\, j^' i)4rr>t|>hy at»d as ron- 
omy ; that enquiri ii^ nine's ouy h*> 
dirr.*trd in tlirir ei^q'Tui's ; IIFat 
they m ly see what is krivvn^ and 
what si ill vomain-^ if he *lisM)V^-iMM| ; 
and liiar tln^y ;,.-;v ehiph>y . th»'ir 
loisur 

si" ■■•: 
tl- 
an«i 
U 
on :{• 
h u: 
]' -■ 
t.-. 



7 Scnp'ure, « 
the sji.j.cl wi'i- 



8 Vet;^ctal)le, 
a plant. - 



9 npi^l^, V to 

discover 

• H )Uinv', s 
ki'0\vkili;e of 
plan s.. 

I'eutlse of ani- 
mals 

o Ch » mistry, * 
the acx ot\epa- 
ratimr bodies- 

bv iiiOr 



* anil T!i--ii' VMri.>ns opjioiiu-' 
in «*;id Hv ;M'*'Pfi^ T<» iuM to (he 

.';•,-'• ^, a:"<i thus enri- K4 
: J V ^''t : '»«'?» :!:.:v \ '':' i »«js 



^u!'. 



•a* 



• Ti?is!ire, 
fvv'tdorp ••' 
b'.isir. *.s. ( 

V,-<-.< • ; - 

4 '■■■<■ 
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aubstances> that unless her work be 

tortured 7 by fire, the spirit is not 7Tojtared. 

separated, and^Jauimt prove pcrui- {'/J^Jfuilef^'^ 

cious. Wliy bliould this force be ^ 

))Ut Off nature, to make licr yield a . 

iioxiou.sS draught, when all lier o- j^?^^!**'^^ ^ 

rigiiial preparations are siilutarj ? "*^™""' ^^* 

15. The juice of the apple, the 
fcnncntatioii9 of barley, and the de- 
coction of spruce, are amply suffi- 
cient fur the refreshinent of man, 
lot his labor be ever so severe, and 
Lis porsj^ation:|: ever so expensive. 
Our forelathers, for many years af- 
ter the settlement of the country, 
knew not the use of distilled spir- 
its. 

16. Malt was imported from 
England, 2 and wine from the Wes- 
tern or Canary Islands, with which 
they were refreshed before thuir 
own fi'ilds and orchards yielded 
tliein a supply. An expedition was 
once undei-taken against a nation of 
itidians when there was but one pint 
of strong water (as it was then call^ 
cd) in the whole army, and that 
was rcservcdS for tlie sfck yet no 
eonip1a*nt - was miido for yv^nt of 
rciVes lament. :: 

17. Could we but lactam to the 
])rimat4v4^ mannets of our anccs- 
tors.4 in this respect, we should be 
/reo frdnj many oV \\\e Av^vw^'^t^, 



fal, 

V 9 Fermenta- 
tion, a a for- 
me ating". 



^ Perspiratiou 
8 a secretion 
ly the cuUcii- 
lai' pores. 



3Eng}and«« $ 
kingdom in i^u- 



oik served, 
/a// cliosii, ex- 
ec pud. 



4i Ancestors, t 
persons from 
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5 Infaliious, 4 
base, scaiida- 



6 Deltslahle, 
c abhoied, 

7 Iiisurrcc- 
tioiiS, s rsbUt-. 



rfbw expcrit-nctd. The disuse of 
ftrdont spirits w uul J also tend to a- 
bolish tfie infamousS traffic; of sJaws 
hy ^liose la^oi' this bu»;triil i:;attri- 
al is procuied. 

18. Diviiic Providence setms to 
be prepariii.t^ the way for tlie d».-s- 
tructioti of that d-testablL"6 com- 
Fktcrio. The insurrectiohsr of tiie 
biarks in tlie Wc:*t Indies liAve al- 
ready spread desolcition ov^r the 
luust fi rtile plantations, and j^reat* 
\y raised the price of those cuin- 
liioditics, >\nich wo have been uiicd 
to import from (hence. 

19. If we c»j:i!d r]iu:k the ron- 
sumption of distilled spuitb ahd rn- 
tiT with \j|^or8 into tiie munufac- 
ture of maple su ;;ars, of whi( h our cacy, sacngiii. 
foresJks Would aff>rd an ample sup- 
ply, the demand fur West li»dia 
])rodur.tions mi^^ht bi* diminishfd ; 
the plantations in tho idlaitds would 
not need fresh recruits frm* Afi ii a:}^ 
—the planters v.ould t real w i(h hu- cyutirttnt lyings 
munity t'n.ir r^'mulning bhit ks ; ^^^^^*^" *^^- 
the iiiarket for slave s would bicoui^'. 
Lss invitinj; ; and tho «Rvi:^iition,2 
vhich is now eaiployed iff the inobt 
jM*rnicious3 sp-M ies of cornmcKt' 
which ever dis.jrracyd liutuauity 
would bo turiitd- Kitu some othei- 
channel. 

SO \Vftr^ I to r^rmV^ \>\cU\Y«i ^l 



8 Vigor. 9 e<li- 



t Africa, s a 
lAt-nt lyin; 
reen Eu- 
rup'c a£»il Asia. 

2 Xavi|^ation 
t act of pas- 
8'ij»grb;v w.tiet. 

STerniri.us a 
d t'3i.r .tive, 
miacJ^tv.G 
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^ing of a due mixture of hills, 
YaHeys4 iin*l streams of water. Tho 
laiiti well fenced and cultivated ; 
the roads and bridges in^ good re- 
pair^ a descent inn5 for thfj re- 
iVeshmcnt of travellers, and for 
public entertainments. The inha-b- 
itant^ mostly husbandmen ; theif* 
wives and daughters dome§ti( 6 
•lanufacturers ; a suitable propor- 
tion of h«ndicraft7 workmen, and 
two ortl^jje traders, a physician, 
and lawyer, eac h of whom should 
have a farm for his support. 

21. A tleru;yu.an of good under- 
standing, of a candid disposition 
and exemplary morals ; not a mct- 
aphysical.S nor apolemi(j9 but a 
serious alid practical pr^Mielier. A 
schoolmaster who should understand 
his business, and teach his pupils to 
govern th<Mns<:!vo5?. A social libra- 
ry, annuailyf sncrciisiMg and under 
good regular on. 

22. A club ol sensible men, seek- 
ing mutual improvement. A de- 
cent musicals society, Nointrigu- 
iiig politician, horse jockeys, gam- 
bler or sot ; but all such charac- 
tcis treated with contempt. SocS 
a stUintiouo iijay be chi^siden-d as 
thortioeJ (avorftl)!!^ to so< i'd happi- 
nrssf ot' any which this wo* Id can af- 

ford. 



4 Valleys, s 
spaces betwee a: 
hHls, 

5 lun, t A tav- 
ern. 



6 Do^r.estjc, <t 
belonging io u 
liouse. 

7 Handicraft, * 
a manual occu- 
pation. '' 



8 Mctaphytri- 
cal u relating to 
met apkr sits. 

9 Polemic, a 
disputative. 



f Annual]}, ad 
yearly, 



2 Mifsical, s 
haruionious, be 
longing to mu- 
sic- 

»> SUnf lion, s 
l('r;i1 stale, tuu- 
dition. 
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Overthrow of thg Retel Angth. 

♦ 

So spake the Son: and into terror etiang'd 
HiB rountrnance, too severe to be behelJ, 
And full of wrath bent on hi|enen)ies. 
At once the four spread out tlieir starry wiu gs, 
%yith dreadful shade conti.^uous, and tiie orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roli'd^ as with the souhd 
Of torrent floods^ or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes, right onward drove. 
Gloomy as night. Under his burning heels 
The stedfast empyrean shook thronghoni, 
All but the throve itself of Uod. Full soon 
Among them he arrived; in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls inBx.M 
Plagues. They, astonish'd, all resistance lost. 
All courage, down their idle weapons dropt : 
U*er shields, and helms, and helmed heads, he 

rode, 
Of t'aroues and qaighty seraphim prostrate, 
That wishM the mountains, now, niig'ot be agaia 
Thrown on them, as a slieitri- from his ire. 
Nor less on either side, tempestuous foil 
His arjgows, from tlie four-fold visag'd four 
Distant with ages, and from the living wheels 
Distinct alike with multitufte of eyes. 
One spirit in them rnPd; anri every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accursed, 'that withered all their 

strength, 
Anitj of their wonted vigor, lefttUem draluM^ ' "^ 
£jc//«ei6ted, spiriiles?, «ifflLvc\.^A% ^"^^w* 
Yet /lalfhis strength \\e pw\. w^\. IqvW^N^xj^ 'SttS^ 
His thundxig in uaid vo\\e^\ t^vVi^ xskV^^^^.'k 
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^Tot to destroy, but ro'>t thertj out of hca\*ii 
The overthrow he raisM; and, as a herd 
Of Croats or timoi^us fkx k together throng' J, 
Drove tlu?ni before him, thniider-struck, pursuM 
With terrors, ami w\ih furies, to the bounds 
And crystal w«II of heav'n; which, opening widft 
RolI'd inward, and a sparious gnp disclnsM 
Into the wasteful deep. The monstrous sigfit 
Struck them with horror ha<'kward; but far wors^ 
Urg'd tliem bchin(!. Headlong themselves they 

threw ^ 

Down frtm.the vor;yc .- f hertv'n: eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit 



On fhe Importance of studying the 
£%fash Lanpiaje Orammatically. 

!• A riglt cil^T^afion of children 
has ovcrU«»cii esteeincfl by tlie best 

philo^o:)h?rs anl=wisrst legislatorsf t^<^g''s^'^*'^'^- » 

as the mnst crrtai?! source of hap- tJ^ose whomake 

pinpss, iiot/iiilv to famines, but to !fJL^i!!^!iy 

States and kingdoms;?^ nnd is, on all 2 Ki«gclams» 9 

moral and civil consid rati'^ns, the states ^verned 

first bics in^ in onler and necessity ^y * ^^"S- 
tho highest in value an»l importanco 
an(i, in tbcsQx united republics, the 

gran 1 ')nsis.3 on wliich their future 3 Bas's. t fo^'n- 

hap]Mnf»ss and prosperity depend, dation, bot*orw. 

2 Of .sarli inestimvAle4 «ovUi *^::tl;^^t' 

cirnt^^ thit wh'^'x U\ey vfcvci \w ^W 
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toragco of youtli TVas accounted the 
most honourable employment; and 
many of noble birth and easy for- 
tunes became pi*eceptor8,6 and took 
yonth nnder tlieip tuition. 

3. It is well known. that the Ro- 
mansSas well as Greeks^S careful- 
ly applied thems<*.lves to the study 
of their own language, and were 
early able to speak and write it in 
the greatest perre(ti(>n. Masters 
taught them, betimes,4 the .prinri- 
ples, the difficulties, the suhtiltir<», 
and the dopths of it. And to that it 
was chiofly owing, that they maiio 
more early advances in the most 
wsoful sciences, tlian any yoiith have 
since done. 

4. The French 5 have been before- 
hand with ns in this important par- 
ticular. They have long imitatod 
the Greeks anil Uomans, an 1 hu') 
had thegoDd policy to prcf. r their 
own language to every other; dis- 
daining tlie sturdy of any foroig!! 
tongues, unless (irivou by necessity 
jntoo^her coinitries. — And the po- 
litiralG advantages they have deri- 
ved from s:ich a conduct are visihie 
all over Europe. 

5. Policy,* '!ic:i, were there no- 
tliing ehe, cries jdond for o!ire:<::]'- 
ting oi/rsr/ves in tlic Civa'^e «>? ^ \^«^ 
Imt,^ n^glrrtp(] Enc;V\?^h r«Auc^Vv>vA 



3 TutoHif;:^, % 
the office of a 
tutor. 



6 Preceptors^ 
teachers, tutort 

2 RoTnariB, f 
inhahitantsof 
Kome. 

3 Ciri eks. « in- 
habitants of 
Greece. 

4 BdiTTcs, a^ 
seasonablv. 



5 Fivncliri? 
people of 
Franine. 



6 PoTiiical. J 
relating to p<ir»- 
tics, cun/ung'. 

• V<>\cA,\ f} (ht; 
ai t ( f g*()\\.'!n- 
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.^j|pMirbartty,8 with wliicb not only we, 
- ..J)iit those of England have been, on 
that aceuuuty so long stigmatizedQ 
"'. by the very nation whom we so much 
venerate, and whose language we 
are so ridicuh)usly fond of, to the 
, reproach and degradation of a bet- 
ter, even pur own. 

6. There is, perhaps^ no lan- 
guage the grammatical^ knowledge 
of which can be learned with so 
much ease, or with less difficulty 
than outs. Aud as the freedom, 
the liherty, and thelifeof our coun- 
try depend upon it, shall Americans 
deprive her sons of this most valua- 
ble birthright, the right of nature? 

7. It appears to me a thing very 
unaccountable^ that masters, and 
those who superinteiid4 public 
sc hools, should neglect this impor- 
a nt part of an education, and suffer 
youth, to trifle away their time, 
when it might be employed to so 
much advantage to themselves and 
to future generations. And what is 
Btill moreso, is, that parents, who 
love their children, should connive5 
at this unpardonable neglect. 

8. Without a common sclmol edu- 
cation, which is the anchors of li- 
berty, the supporter of our rights, 

' we can be compared tonoWuwg \iwV 
a ship at sea, deprived oi: s?a\», yw^« 
r^ 4»r, coiDjiass, and expoa^A lo v\i^ 



8 Barbarity, t 
savageness, im- 
purity of 
speech. 

9 Stign.atisedf 
pa ^irarked 
with iDfamy, 



2 Grammati- 
cal a belonging 
to graipmaf. 



3 An* erica, ♦ 
thecontin*-nt 
we inhabit. 



4 Superintend 
vx.0 oversee 



5 Connive fo 
to wink at a 
fault. 

6 Anchor, b of 
a ship, bestdc- 
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7. Billows s 
wav. 8, swollen 

8 Huiiicaii^s, t 
violpnt wi.ds, 

3 Foumia'ion, 
• ba^jls. eslab- 
lishnient. 

t Superb, a 
grand, pompous 
2 Utiiitv sron- 



liIlowsT and liarricanesS of the 
boisterous deep. 

9 With it, we have a most sub- 
stantial roundatir>n9 1aid« on which 
we can erect a siipurbf buildinf^, 
for public and private utility :2 with 
it, we can conduct the ship of state, 
and regale ourselves under the tree 
ofliberty, and Unshackle ourselves vemeucc, profit 
; from ignorance, which is the origin 
of feuds and animos itiesS in free 
states, 

10. Do not the arts and sciences, 
in every kingdom, particioate to a 
groat degree the fate of its language? 
ri.se and florish, or sink into disre- 
pute,4 as the latter is cultivated or 
neglected?* How dear then ought 
the honor of the English language 
to be to every American! • 

11. And as grammar is the solid <^i.swg^arded» 
foundation on which all other sci- **'^^ ^^ ' 
ence rests, and all human inquiry . 
is divided into science and languas^e; 
and further, as under the latter, fall 
the ideas and subjects of tin? didiic- 
tic5 style, oratory, poetry, painting, 
and sculpture,6 judge ye, if it ought 
to be left to young gentlemen to 
form their style by chance, or to be- 
gin the study of their mother tongtjc, 
"at a time of life which calls them 
forth to action. 

13. Foo, whoareiati^\»\.^^ VvW\ 
the education of our youttx^ ^\v^^^vsi> 



3 Anlmns'ty, t 
exti emc hatred 



4- Disrepute, t 
want of reputa- 
tion 

• Neglected, 
part oiWitt ed. 



5 Didactic, a 
dot'trinal. pre- 
ceptive 

6 Sculpture, a 
carved wor]?. 
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^ho SMperiiitond our srhooln, huve 
a glorious* and joyful prospoct be- 
fore yaW| a noble opportunity in- 
deed of doin.!; mm li good to man- 
kind; of constituting real merit, and 
securing t!?e warmest returns of 
^ratitude,8 by perfecting the flower 
of our youth, in speaking and wri- 
ting that language, in which Vione 
they mnp>t art the part of their fa- 
thcirs, serve thrir country and be- 
come the mouths of the people. 

13 You will nnt fail, my belove'd 
countrymen, to aff »rd your children 
this distinguishing,? this W'^cess^- 
ry, this ill! itnportant education, by 
which you will, in a short time nurse 
up a race of freemen, to the honor 
^nd never fading glory of our coun- 
try. 

14. America will then increase in* 
wealth, in commerce, agriculturcf 
and manufactun s ; will as far sur- 
piissS all other nations on the 
globe, 3 in virtue, learning and abil- 
ities ; and will as much distinguish 
herself for humanity, nobleness of 
sentiment, attathment to govern- 
ment and love of liberty, as the 
towering! cedar among the trees of 
the wood, or the sun in the presence 
0f the stars. 
13 All nations w\\\\ot\k\\\y w\Ari 
^Aer, c:\!l her blcRseO, aMa^>f» *Ax\ 
[trr^ the pn>Mtm^ v^VUViVvv.^ V^^ 



* Glcrlons, a 
a noble, iilvMT* 
trious. 



8 Gratitudes 3r 
duty to beiTfe- ' 
factor?. 



9 Distmj;nrfcli- 
ing.j&arr discoT 
niiig^, notice. 



t Ag.iciiTtui4, 
« fjfnning busi- 
ness. 

2 Surpass v t« 
exceed. 

3 Globe, « X 
sphere, a b'A% 
the Universe. ^ 

4 7cwer*nf*, 
part soaring a- 
loft 
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pat fjr thousanils of rears, lias bwn 

truly verified ;6 whether a nation c Verified ^Gr# 

can be govepned, and yet be fr<je/' prorcd. ' 



Frakrmil .^J^cfwn. 

1. I\. the beginni'i.? fif fh(* S!X. 
tccntli rent'iry, tt» Pf^rt'sgMr-s'vt 
iharra< ks s:ulrd from LishoT'2 t«) 
G)a,a vrry -rcat and fl jJirisliin.i^ 
ro!o*^y of tifat n«Uir>n irj the K )st 
Indies. There were no less than 
twelve hundred s'njl.«^tnj*.ri:ier^,4 
passengers, piivv^t^, and ftiai's, on 
board one of these vessels. 

2. The beginrii::!^ of their voy- 
aged was pw)sperfiiis ; they had 
doubled the southern extremity of 
the great continent of Africa, cabl- 
ed the Cape of Good Hope, and 
were steering their course north- 
east to the great continent of Iridia,G 
when some gentlemen on ^oard who 
having studied geography and nav- 
igation* found in the latitude in 
wliirh they were Ihen sailing, a 
large ridge of rocks laid down in 
their sija charts. 

, 3, TPbey no sooner made this 
diScoT^ry, than they acquainted the 
capfaifi of tljie ship with Aft ?^tt^vtv 



4P0V^'g7Te?«", 

« the Ij-hiiiii- 
taiits oi Poitil- 

2L sbon, a the 
CJ\])iuil city of 

4Alariiier8, » 
sailors. 



5 Voynjr?, n a 
travel bv sva. 



6 India. * a ' ■ 
rich country ^ 
Africa. 



TY^'CkV^^'^— 



desiring htm tn commux\\ctv.\^ ^i^v^ V^^^\j^^x^C 
^mo to the pilotjT- "WhVc\^ T^ic^'^^,^^. %Vc.^^ 
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Iip immeJiatcly granted, rccommen- 

f!('d liini to lie hy in the tiightf and 

Slii'kcn sail by day, until tbey 

should be past the danger. 

4. It is a custom always among' 

llie Portuguese absolutely to com- 
mit the sailing party op the naviga- 
tions of the vess^'l, to the pifot, who 

is answerable with iiis head for the 

safe conduct or carriage t^A tlic 

king'^ ships, or thoile belonging to 
. private traders ; and he is under 

n^nAnncr of direction"^ from* the 
''jimmn, who couunatids in every 
y^^lSfi' respect. m 

'5. The pilot being ofle of tho??e 

self-suffioicnt men, who tiiink every 

hint givieyp' them from others in the 

way oft|icir profession derogatoryQ 

from;tbeir understandings, look as 

an. afl&'ont to betaiight his art and 

iast^ad of complying with tlic cap^ 

tain's request, actually cro\^dcd 

more sail than the \csscl had cai- 

riod before. 

6. They had not sailed many 

hours, when, just about the dawn:}: 

of day, a terrible disaster^ befel3 

them, which would have hern pre- 
vented if they had lain by. The 

ship struck upon a rock. 1 leave 

ittothe reader's iio;igination* what 

a scene of horror this 4ve?s.^CvvV ^^- 

cidivit mustocraVioT\.n\wm\^ V^^^Vi^ '^^^nx^!^'^' 
hunijrcd persons, a\V m Vto a-.m^ *\vv- 



8 Navigfation 
• ict of passinj 
by watcF. « 



• DlrecliQn, 

mo tive.vQtdc: 



9 Derogate r 
a Icsieniiig: t] 
value. 



i Dawn, « Ih 
first rise, be- 

SDisait er, i 
blast, gri ef, c 
lamltv. 

3 B^fel, V t< 
waylay, 6 ur- 
rouml, 

• Imagiiiatioi 
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4 Ir Stan tin e- 
ous/^doiia ill 
aninstuT- 

5 Pinnace, .7 a. 
man of war's 



8 ilic pil!'"- 'f 
quinces l)ollc(l 
with suiiav. 



evitable ilanajor ; befllding, wiMi 
fca! ful astonislitnont, that instaiita- 
nrous4 death wliich now stared 
thcin in the fare, 

7. In this distress, the captain 
ordered the pinnarr.5 t(» ho Himch- 
_ed, into which havin^c; tt)ss« (I a ^^'^^ 
small quantity of bisiuit, and sofrc .,, 
boxes of maruialade^G he j-iinp^n m 
liimself, with nineteen ot hi rp ; who 

' witii their swords prevented thicorii- 
in«5 in of any more, lest tka h^iat 
should sink. 

8. In this CfMnJition th^y y.v^ oflf 
intg the .sjreat Indian ort^nn witliout 
a conipass to steer ^. or any 
fresh water but what might ftill 
from the heavens, whose m«»rry a- 
l()nc coirid deliver?' them. After 
they had rowed ^awv days in tl'/n 
miserable cojidition, ihe capl.iin 
vho had been for some time very 
fiickand weak, died. 

9. This added if possl^iJe, to their 
misery ; for as they now fell i.ito 
confiidioa,9 exerj one \\^)hU\ fjjov 
crn and none wouM oho) . '! liis 
oh^iofcd themto elect:}: one of th':»Jr 
ow?! company to c(»nMnaiu! theni, 
whoso orders they Impli'itlyQ a- 
gn-ed to follow. This p;*rsoo pro- 
posed to the cov !!A. y tt) d a.v lots, 
and cnst ever} i'o^iriii uiwr* f^vf'e- 
boani :.» as tUr ' s»r.ail , stock »«f 



7 Deliver, r tc 
give up. . 



9 Conr^tsion, « 
astoi i-'mr-nt, 
v'.'>u->.(k I'. 

i FAgcX, v. to 

2 \m\Aic\i\y ad 
dopcnJc itly. 



3 (H'crbo':d, 
Q.ll A\c^ \vv\ C^N^t. 
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t) be able at a very short aKwarice 
tj siisttfia lit'o above three uays loiir 
gcr. 

10. Tliere w^re now iiinctceii 
persons in all ; in this numbc^ w ero 
a fi iar4 and a carpenter^ bcith of 
l\hoin they would exeinptf as. the 
tone was u.-ieliil to absolved aKd com- 
fort theto in their last extremity, 
^)id the olber to repair tiie pitinace 
ill case of a leak or other ftccldiut, 

.11. TUe same coiuplimeni tiny 
paid to their new cuptaiii, be ht'uig 
the odd many and his life of much 
ronsuq'ience. Ho rcfustd ihvir iu- 
'(!iil.^<'ucea greai wiiite ; |^t at last 
tlii^y olilig»^d him to acquiisce ;6 so 
tliat th/ie wore four to die out of 
tiic srxictn rtniaining persons. 

12/'TliC ti»ro^fi:st submiUcdr 
i\i their fate ; tiie fonrth.wds a Tor- 
ti:gucsc gentleman who hud ayoun- 
gor bi^Uier iu (huboat, w!»o seeing 
liim j|^o:it to be tbrown ovetboard, 
most tenderly eoibracedS him, and 
with trais in bis ey»'s bcso:ight him 
ti) lot him die in bis room ^ enfor- 
cing his aigiiments by Mliiig him 
thwit ho Wii'^ a nuiiritd maiu and h,A 
a \\ir* a;:d rbildfin at Gv)a, h^^side 
t!»e iiiiv of thne sisU rs, who s<bso- 
lutoI> di'pend.d ujjtjn him ; t';at as 
f;>r hijiisilf, he \vui> 3in];;le, iuid lis 
hi'c of Jio great \v)ft\)o\\2c\;<:t \ \i<5^ 



4 Friar « a i 
liglouabroLh 
of some ordc 

5 Atsoivf V 
dear, forgiv 



G Acqiire8C< 
to yield to. 



7 SubmitttK 
pari rcnj^nec 



8 Emhr:ic ec 
part clasped, 
hugged. 
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therefore CiwijuretlD liiin to siiPojr 
Lid) to 8up|J> tiibplacCi 

IS. Tho cidofbiothei astonisluil, 
and mcltiag with tli.s ,q«^ncrosiiy, 
1 eplicd, tliLit, since tlie divine prov- 
id*»nce had appointed:^ hiui to suf- 
fer, it wuiild be wickjed and unjust 
to porini(2 any otiiei* to die for hini^ 
especially a brolhvr, t > whom he 
was so itifitiitily obliged. The 
younger, persisting in his purpose, 
would tuk;; no denial ;3 but thniw- 
iiig himself on his knees, held his 
brother so fast, that tlie company 
could Uiit disengage* ti-en). 

14. Thus they disputed for a 
Wrliile, the elder brotlier bidding . 
Lim to be a fath( r to hfs ctiildrt ii, 
and recommendod his wife to his 
protection ;4 and as he would inl^er- 
i:5 his estate, to take care of tl.eir 
common sisters«. but all he 'could 
t>;iy could not make the younger 
dcsibt. This was a sccnC' of t i.d- 
erness that must fiii every brf;ii.st» 
susceptibh 6 ot gi*nerous im; »css- 
ions, with pity. At last the ron- 
^ancy of the eloer brother } ielded 
to the piety of tlie otiier. 

15. U*-! arq'iicsced, and suffered 
the galiantZ you(h to s;ippl/ his 
1 lact', w 1k>, b( iiig cast into the si*a, 
and a gobd swimmer, soon got to 
tlje sterns of the pinnace, a-»d Iai<l 
Lulu of the ludder liii\i Vi\& \\^\. 



S Conjure A 

fart enj'.uicd 



* Appointed 
purl tixtd, Or- 
el aintd. 

2 Pcrmh.v tc 
suffer to be 
done. 



3 Dem^l, * ne- 
g itionNobjec* ' 
t.on, refusal. 



4 Profectlon, t 
shelter from 

5 Inherit, ^ te 
|j assess. 



6 SusccptibTc, 
a c;ipa:jle of ad- 



7 GaJlant, a 
guy, striglitly. 

8 S ern» a the 
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!ian<1, which being pprn^ived by one 
ot tlip sailors, he cut off the hand 
vill. his swoid ; then dropping in- 
to In sea, lie presently. raugilt hold 
ai^hiii with hia hit, wliif !i leccived 
the sa.iie Tate by a second blow. 

IG Thus (hsniembercdj: of boUi 
hiinils, he made a shift, notwith- 
standing, tt) keep hiuisHCabove wa- 
ter with his feet a^d two slumps^ 
whii h he held bleeding upwards. 

ir. This moviiig speetatle,2 so 
raised tht pity of tfie whole co.!!:pa- 
r:y, Mint tliey rried out. ••He is 
but «)iie uian, lit us cndeivor to 
suvM^iis lifr^'* ami he was aceor- 
dii i;ly tak'^n int(» the boat, where 
ho had his hands b>i;ml upas well 
as the place and circuuietances 
coi.l I pcrrtiit.3 

-Q TiHj rowed^ all that night; 
a^d ihe nrxt mornir'g, when thesini 
rose, as if hoaven w^.uld rewiird 
the piety of this yoatjg man, they 
defirried land. w!d h provrd4 to he 
tlte mountains :)riVff.zainbique,in Af- 
rira,*fiot far fioiu a Portuguese col- 
ony — whither tln^y all safely arriv- 
ed. There lliey reuiaint-r, uv(\\ »he 
IK X) siiip frciii Lis'rf)U [ ;^:5oCU bv 
end carried them to Goa* 



♦ Dismember- 
ed /-arr having" 
Hoibs cut off 



2 Spectacle, t 
a g'azin^ stock 



5 P$rn»it V to 
sufler to be 
done. 



4Prov«cl/;arf 
experienced. 
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fFolsey and CromwelL 

tVoL Fake WELT., a long farcwcH, to all my 
greatness ! 
Tills i3 tUe state of man : To-day he puts fortir ^ 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms 
And bears Iiis blushing honors tliiok upon him ^ 
Th'> third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he tliinks, good easy man, full surely 
Ilis greatness is a ripejjing, nips his shoots 
And then he falls, as 1 do. I have venturM, 
Like little vranto.i boys that swim on bladders, 
Tiicse many siimsnei-s in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth ; my high blown pride 
Ar length broke under me; and, now, has left me, 
IVeary and old with service, to the mercy 
f)i'a ruile stream, thatiTin=?t forever hide me. 
Tain pomp and glory of t^o world, I hate you f 
1 feel my h^^art n^)W opened. Oh ! iunv wretched 
Is that poornia?! tliat hangs on princes' favors ! 
Tlierc is, belwixf; that smile he woriid aspire (o, 
Thatswci.^t aspect of princes and his ruin. 
More pangs and fears than war or women have ; 
And wlicn lie falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
• Never to rise again. Enter CromwelU 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Croni. I havt- not power to speak. Sir. 

JFoL What ! amazed 
At my misfortunes ? Can thy s])irit wonder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, if you weep, 
I'm fallen indeed. 

Crom, Uowdops your Grace? 

JVoL Why, well ; 
Never so truly ha])py, my good Ctc^wnvW* 
ikiww myseli now and i tc«\, mV\vw|i t&fc - - 
T • 
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A pcac e, above all earttly dignities ; 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has o«c- 
ed me ; 

' I humbly thunk his grace ^ and frointhcde shoul- 
ders, 
^hesc ruiwM pillars, out ofpity, laken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honor, 
O, 'tis a burthen, CromwcU, 'tis a burthen. 
Too heavy for a man thiit hopes for heaven ? 
Crom. Vni glad your grace has made that right 

use of it. 
WoL I hope I have: Tm able now, mcthinks. 
Out of a fortitude of soul 1 feel. 
To endure more n)iscrips and greater far. 
Than my weak hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad? 

Crom. The heaviest and the worst, 
Is your displeasure with the king. 
Wol. God bless liim! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is 
chosen 
Lord Chancellor, in your place. 

TFoL Tl.'at's somewhat suddi*n 

But he's a learned man. May hecoi>tinne 
Longin liis higlmess' favor, and do justice, 
For trulli's sake and bis conscience ; that his 

bones, 
When he lias run his course and sleeps in bles- 
sings. 
May have a tomb of orphan's tears wept on him! 
What more ? 

Crom. That Cranmer is returned with welcome^ 
Install'd Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
jj. fFol. Tlial's wews vwde^dl 
h Cram, Last tlial v\\^ 1*^^^ K\\\i^* 
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Whom the ling hath in secrecy long married^ 
This day was view'd in open as the Quecn^ 
Going to chapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

JFoL There was the weight that pulFd me down: 
O Cromwell. 
Tlie king has gone beyond me ; all my glories, 
In that one woman, 1 have lost forever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth my 1ionoi*s« 
Or gild again the Hoble troops that waited 
ITpjii my smiles. Go, get the from me Crom- 

woll; 
I am a poor fallen m^n, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king, 
rrhiit sun [ pray may never aei) Vve told hiin 
What, and how true thou art ; he will adntnce 

thee: 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy liopcful service perish too. Go Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thy own future safety. 

Crom. my Lord, 
Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord 5 
The King shall have my service 5 but my pray- 
ers. 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 

JFoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes ; and thu» Uv V«iK vaft^ ^^^^si.- 
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And \vh(?n I am forgotten, as I »!iaH Ik», 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where mention 
Of me must no more be. licard^ say then, 1 taught 

thee : 
Sey, Wolsey that once rode the waves of glory, 
And sounded ail the depths and sho.ils of honor. 
Found thee a way, out of liis wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it, 
Mark but my fall and that which rulu'd mc } 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambitian; 
By that sin fell tlie angels ; how can man then 
(Though the image of his maker) hope to wiu by 

it? 
Love thysrif last ; cherish tliose hearts tliat waiJt 

thee! '■■ 

Corruption wins not more than honpsty. 
Still in thy rigiit hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear 

not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy Country's, 
Thy God's and Truth^s ; then, if thou ialPst, O 

Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king — 
And prithee lead me in— — 
yhere take an inventory o(all I have ; 
To the last penny, 'tis the king^s. My robe. 
And my integrity to Heav'n is all 
i dare to call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell^ 
Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal, 
1 serv'd my king, he would not in n»y ag^ 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
Crom, Good Sir, have patience, 
ff^oL So I iiave. Farewell 
The hopes of court V M^ Vvq^^^ Itx heareH do 

dwtiU. 
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SpcecJies in the Roman Senate. 

Cato. Fathers ! we are dnce again met in 
council ; 
Csesar's approach has snmmon'd us together, 
Aiul Rome attends her fate froin our resolves,. 
Uow shall we treat this hold, aspiring man ? 
Success still follows him, and hacks his crimes. 
Pharsalia gave him Rome. Egypt has since 
KcreivM his yoke, and the whole Nile is C»sar's. 
Why should I mention J lihiji's overthrow, 
And Scipio's death ? Numidia*s huvning vSands 
Still smoke with hlojBd. 'Tis time we should de- 
cree 
Wh.it course to take. Our foe advances on us, 
And envies us even Lyhia\s sultry deserts. 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts. Are they 

still fixed 
To hold it out and fight it to the last ? 
Or, arc your hearts subdued at length, au^ 

V.TOUght, 

By ti^ne and ill success to a submission ? 
Semphronious, speak. 

Semphronltis. My voice is still for war. 
Gods! can a Lloman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ? 
No — Let us rise at once ; gird on our swords^ 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe ; break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legiousj and cl^rge hQH»e upon 

him. 
Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the reat^ 
'M3.V reach Ids litarl^- auCi U^^^ \Ni^;^^x w^ \^^^». 
ta«(fagc, ' ' . . 
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Rise^ Fathers^ rise ! ^^Tis Rome demands yonr 

help ; 
Rise, and revenge her slaughtered cUizens^^ 
Or share their late ! I'hc corpse of half her sen- 
ate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly, while wc 
Sit here, deliberating in cold dihates : 
If we should sacrifice our lives to honor, . 
Or wear thein out in servitude and cliains. 
Rouse up, for shame ! Our hrothers of Pharsalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud — to hatUe 4 
Great Pompey's shade complains that we are 

slow ; 
And Scipio's ghost walks unrevengcd amongst a^. 

Cato. Let not a torrent of impetuous zoal 
Transport thee thus beyond the bounds of reason. 
True fortitude is seen in great exploits. 
That justice warrants and that wisdom guides ; 
All else is towering frenzy and distraction. 
Are not the lives of those wlio draw the sword 
In Rome's defence, entrusted to our care ? 
Should we tlnis lead them to a Cu\)i\ of slaughter. 
Might not the impartial world, with reason, say 
We lavisl/d, at our deaths, the blood of thou- 
sands, 
To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious ? 
Lucius, we next would know what's your opinion. 

Lucius. My thoughts, Iinust confess, are turn'd 
on peace. 
Already have our quarrels filKd the world 
w With widows iand with orphans. Scitiiia mourns 
f Our guilty wars, and cavlVa v^^m^v^^v v^'^^ft^^^ 
Lie hall! unpeopled by U\^ fcu^^ ^^ ^siiaRv 
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^Tis time^ to sheath the sword, and spare man- 
kind. 
It is not C»§ar, but the Gods, my fathers \ 
The Gods declare against us and repel 
our vain attempts. To urge the foe to hattle* 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair) 
Were to refuse the awards of Providence, 
And not to rest in beaven^s determination. 
Alreatly have we shewn onr lo^ve to Rome : 
Nf»w let us shew submission to the Gods, 
We took up arms not to revenge ourselves. 
But free the commonwealth. When this end 

fails. 
Arms have no furtlw^r use. Our country's catrse, 
That drew our swords, now wrests 'em from oul» 

hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably sijcd. What men could do 
Is done alrer.dy. Heaven and earth will witnesf, 
If Rome must fall, that we are innocent. 

Caio. Let us appear, nx)t raf h, nor diffidcnfi^- 
Immoderatevalor swells intaa fault; 
And fear, admitted into pnbiic c^mnrils. 
Betrays like treason. Let, us A\\y^\ Vm both. — 
Fathers, 1 caniiot sec that our alfiirs 
Are grown thirs- desperate. Wa have bulwarks 

ro!md us. 
Wlth'in our walls ere troops inur'd to toil 
In Afric heats, and'seasotiM to the sun. 
Nu.nidia's spacious kirfj^^dom lies behind us, 
Rea<|y to rise at its young prince's call. 
While there is hope, do not distrust the Gods ; 
Bwt jrait. aMcast,tiU Csasav'^k xwtiv «>^>^\^^v:\v 
Force us foyicld. ' ^^^VU tveN<i,t \l|VKi^i Va^R. 



I 
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To sue Tor chainjs anil own a conquerer. 
Vfhy should Rome fall a moment ere hc>iune ? 
;No— let us draw our term of freedom' out 
In its full lengthy and spin it to the last; 
So shall we gain still one day's Ubertj. 
And let me perish ; but in Cato's judgment^ 
A day', an hour of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 



Columbus to Ferdinand. 

CoLUtfccs wi*8a cmmderable number of years enga^eUd in solicit, 
drtff ilte court of Spain to Jit him out, tit order to dUcover a nertr 
continent y -which 1w imagined existed sorne -wliere in the we terlt 
parts of the ocean. During Ida ne^ociutions, he is supposed to 
address king Ferdinand in the following stanzas .- 

iLLVSTRtous monarch of Iberia's soil. 
Too \qx)^ I wait permission to d<?part : 
Sick of delays, I beg thy listening car — 
Shine forth the patron and the prinrc of art. 
"While yet Columbus breathes the vital air. 
Grant his request to pass the western main : 
Reserve lliis glory for thy native soil, 
And what must please thee more — for thy own 

reign. 
Of this huge globe how small a part we know — 
Does heaven their woilds to western sons deny ? 
How disjH.^ojiortion'd to the mfghty deep 
The lands that yet in human prospect lie ! 
Dcos Cynthia, when to western skies arriv'd. 
Spend her sweet' cau\ t\\\ou the barren main, 
And ne'er illume wVtU vi\\^wv?;\\V^\^^w^vkX,^^^ 
T/je native Uaudwgou l\x^ Yxs>^\.^s^^ ^^^^"^ 
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Sliauld the vast circuit of the worhl catitiii(> 
Siicb wastes of ocean, and siicli scanty land ? 
^Tis reason'^ voice that bids me think not so 5 
I think more nohly of the Almighty hand. 
Does yon fair lamp trace half the circle round 
To Kght the waves and monsters of the seas ? 
No— be there must, beyond the billowy vvaste> 
Islands, and inen, and animals and trees. 
'J'o ssek new lands amidst the barren waves, 
Where falling low, the soArcSbf day descends, 
And the blue sea his evening visage laves. 
Hear, in this tragic lay, Cordova's sage :* 
<« The time shall come when numerous years arc 

past. 
The ocean shall dissolve the band of things. 
And an extended region rise at last : a 

And Typhis shall disclose tlie mi.^lity land. 
Far, ftir away where none !*ave rov'd before ; 
Nor shall the world's remotest regions be 
Gibraltar's rock, or Thulc's savage shore." 
Fir'd at the theme, I languish to depart, 
Sui>i)ly t!ic barque, and bid Columbus sail ; 
lie fears no storms upon the untravelPd deep ; 
Reason shall steer, and skill disarm the g^le. 
Nor does he dread to lose the intended course, 
Tiiough far from land the reeling galley stray, 
And skies abovd, and galfy seas below .*■ 

Be the sole object seen for many a day. 
Think not that nature has unveilM in vain 
The mystic magnet to the mortal eye, 
So late have we the guided needle plann'd 
Only to sail beneath our native sky ? 
Ere this was found tlie rvliiig power of all, 

j^ ^ 

' 5§neca, the poet, i\a\ivt tit tw^5«^>*N^>\i^^^' J 
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Fonnd for our use an nrean in tlie land. 
Its bteadtli so Rmall we roiild not ^^ander lonj^« 
Nor Jong b<* absent from the nelf^bboring strartd. 
Slu»rt was the course, and guided by tbe stars ; 
But stars no more shall point onp daring way ; 
The Bear shall sink, and every guard be drown'rf^ 
And great Arcturus scarce escape the sea. 

When southward we shall steer— O grant my 
wislu 
Simply the barque, arfd'bid C«ilumhus sail ; 
II'* diM»iids ni t^Mopest on the iintrav»»l*d deep^ 
Reason shall stcer^ and skill disarm the gale. 



Mdress to the Deify. 

Father of light ! cxhaiistless sonrre of good? 
Supreme, eternal, self-existent God ! 
Bef()re Ih*^ beamy sun disp'UsM a ray, 
F!r\m*i] in the azure vault, and s^avp the day, 
Bt fcrr; thcglimjnefi'ia^ moontWiHihorriwM lights 
Sli ^nf'. queen, auiid t'le silver luist of jjiirht. 
H'^jt'i in t!io h'^avpn'^?, thou n?i/r*»*st sur)eri')r Lord^ 
By .Ujjpliant aticT'^Is vvorshiupM and a'to; *d. 
With tlie celpstial choir then let me join 
In cheerful p?'f^i'^^s t«rthe Powrr Divine. 
To sina: thy praise, do thou, O God ! insoire 
A mort'd breast with more than niort?! fire. 
In dreadfid majesty thou sil'st enthroiiM, 
Wifh li?;ht encircled and with ijlory crown*d : 
Thfoujarh all infinitude ex-enf?s tliy reign. 
For thee nor Heaven, nor Heaveu of Heavens 
contain : 
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Battliongh thy tlirpneis fixM above the sky, 

Tliy omniprpsence fills immensity. 

Saints rob'd in white, to tiicc tl^cir anthems bring. 

And t-adiant martyrs halidujahs sing ; 

Heaven's universal host their voices raise 

In one eternal coii'crt trv thy j>r.iise; 

And round thy awful tl{r<^iM\ with one accord. 

Sin/a: boly, lolj^holy is the Lord. 

At tliy creative voice from an(;icMt nij^ht 

Spriujsj; sniiliog beauty, and yon woilds ofjiglii: 

Thou spak'st— the planetaiy (horns roll'd, 

Stup^udoMS worlds! unmcasiirM a!id untold! 

Let there bo ii,:^ht, said God— li.qht instant shonp, 

And tVom the orient burst the ,i^oiden sun; 

IKav'n's jjazinp: hi 'larcbs, with glad surprise^ 

Saw the first rrwirn iirvost the recent skies,' ^ 

And sfrait t'o* exulting troops thy tlirone sur^ 

round; 
Wifh tIiousa*id, tliousand harps of rapl*rous sound 
Thrones, powers, dominions (over shining trains) 
Shouted thy praises in triumphant strains: 
Great are thy works, they sing, and all around, 
Great are thy works, the echoing heav'us resound. 
Th* effulgent sun, uitpufiferably bright, 
Is but a ray of thy overflowing ligiit; 
The tempest is thy treath; the thunder hurlM 
Trcaiendous roars thy vengeance o'er the Wf^'ld; 
Thou how'st the ileaven*d, the smoking moun* 

tains nod. 
Rods fall to dust, and nature owns her God ! 
Pale tyrants shrink, the atheist stands aghast, 
And impious kings in horror breathe their last. 
To this great God, alternately, I'd pay, 
Th^ evening anthem an4 Ujj^ motuvu^U^^ » , 



Tilt Universal Pmi^ty 

Father 6v all ! in ev^ry age, 

111 ev'ry ( liaie, ador'd 
By saint, by savage and by sage, 

Jehovah,^ Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou Great First Cause least understood^ 

Wlio all my sense confm'd 
To know but this, that thou art good, 

And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave mc, rn (his dark estate. 

To know the good from ill ; 
And biudinja; nature fast in fatc^ 

L'vift free the human will ; 

\N'hat conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns mc not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to sliun. 

That more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives/ 

Let me not cast away ; 
Foi' God is ])aid when man receives : 

T* enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound. 

Or think tliee, Lord, alone of man. 
When thousand worlds are round. 



\ 



Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
i'resurxie tUy boUs x^vj^i^NN ^ 
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And deal damnation round the land. 
On each I judge tby foe. 

If r am right thy grace impart, 
Still ifh the right to sifff ; 

ir I am wrong. Oh teach my heart 
To fmd that better way. 

Save roe alike from foolish pride» 

Or imjiious discontent. 
At aiight t!iy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught thy gO(>dnes6 lent. 

Teach me to feel anothev-s wof, 

To bide the fault I see ; 
Tliat inercy I to otliers show. 

That mercy show to me. 

ISican though I am, ndt wholly so. 
Since qnicken'd by thy l)reath ; 

O lead mo wheresoever I go. 
Thro* this day's life or death ! 

This day be bread and peace my lot 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou kno*st if best bestowM or nbt. 
And let thy vrill be done. 

To thee, uhose temple is all spare, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 

One chorus let all being raise ! 
All Natiirc^s ipcense rise. 
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